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pOUR hundred and fixte^n years before the 
Chriftian fcra, and little more than half a 
century before Philip aflumed the government 
of Maecdon, that country, to a lupcrficial ob- 
fervor, might have appeared fcarcely diflinguilli* 
VQL* IV. B able 
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4om*i0f t 

Mac!^n 

founded 

^^C*ra- 

nns. 

A. C» 


1 



■ 

a|\4;WpKHi%; whip 'prrpqndP4 lj|ie 
_ 'To^al‘d§.' ^ fou^thi^Jt^ wV'’ 

‘ fext^ti^ed from chain of Grecian r^ 

L\:*a a . 1 • . 1 * , 


• to the ^ppmference 

’tiire^r h\ih 4 i^d^ ^Caranls^ian Argive ' 
,«;;|«tihice of pe iiu|Eiepus>ace of Hercules,, eluding 
the'dangers? which ^‘^^fpVecl^fital to royalty * in mpS- 
, communides of Greece^ conduced a fmall colony 
of ht^^ advent^ous and w^arlip countrymen, and^ 
Jtayttjg coii^uered the barbarous natives, fettled Ip' 
/ EpdTa^ the'mpital At the province then named 
I' Emathia, and afterwards Macedonia, for reafohs 
^ unlcnpwn^ ;^ The, eftablifliment of this little 

, pfIncJpaCty, <*whfch, under Philip, grpw into a 
pjotveipl kingdom/and^ uttder^ Alexander, fwelled 
' the moll .ptehlive .emj)ire known in the an¬ 
cient world^^wr^ adorned (could we believe hilloric 
frattery) ; by many extraordinary ciVcumllances, 
pfel^ng its' figure gi^eatnefs, 'The gods took 
care of the infancy of- Macedon, and fent, as, 
..oracles hkd^ announced,' a herd of gOats to con- 
^ 'd|&/Caraftus;'lp/jhis heW' capitalpfwhich' 
fettiWce' chained; its jw. A%, . of 

"goate fi<&a nnwo:^% of *fecpr4y' lid it ,dot. 

. j^aiii. the ^ reafpri' whJ^';goil|^ vyele"'popted' as, the 
_ wigns Macedoi,;, 'pd ^ ivhy ‘fij^es '-of, thoTe. 

‘‘Mr';.' ' . <''' > ,1 ^ .f .. 'V 


I,y«. c,i. ' V«a^t Paterctilusj'I.l^t'.Vi. r 



anirtials are ftllltto be %^it on w coiiis dc Fhifa 


rii^as^ who iram^iat^ly !j^ld^^v;hij ^5 W 
flop to exercife their-piy|eicfc j^s-thin, 

fallen to the|p||a%%blfe. "fwcityi|p,t%g^^ 

jthe fierce tribes, by who4’ ,^it; \ji& 
fnrrounded. Bnt the of ^the ifirll ,,kings of * 

Macedon, inftead of vai^n%^ att^pting to repel br 
to fubdue, .endeavoured, \^Itb,,iG|pr^' fuccefs, tp ^^n, 
tby, ^od offices, the anpi^t ipbabitan|s pf 
thia and the neighbouring difirii^i. commu¬ 

nicated to them the knowledge of mahyufefu! * arts; 
they gave them the G^reciad ffeligipn ^aMd govern¬ 
ment ’ m that ftate of hs^py fimplici^ ^haph pre¬ 
vailed durihg'th^her<:%\ages j a^nd whilep ,^'^n- 


barbarous natives, they in their turn impacted ib^ 
the latter a tih^ure of the Grecian language 
civility y By this judiciou^ kid liberal fj^en^ fp 
linlilte to that pjuf^ed'by dfeir Countrymen ^ * 

parts of the«rId/jthe/oIl6Wer^ pf 


0 

fl,< 


' Sytw^il^Chri^ 

, ^ Anisua.' Exped. iwtttvl 1* 
ttS’lWKxtIowao 

Arri9ii» p# 06* In pak^' 

the fuhjei^ of'’ J^hujedoa 1^4 tnk« V 
Greocer ^ ^ 

V'-’»* |>^0$heae^''4i#^ ' 

- '.IV ' T' ’f ^ ^ ff ‘ , ‘ 

' »a ’ 
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Tranfaf 
tions of 
the Mace- 
ddYikns 
preceding 
the reign 
of Ar<jhe- 
laus I. 

A. C. 7 r i 
'•**’416« 
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dually affociated with the warlike tribes iu their 
neighbourhood, whom it would have been alike 
impoflible for them to extirpate or to cnflave; and 
the fame generous policy, being embraced by their 
defeendants, deferves to be regarded as the primary 
caufe of Maccdomin greatnefs. 

Ferdiccas, the firft of that name, fo far cclipfed 
the fame of his three predeceffors, that he is ac¬ 
counted the founder of the monarchy by ih'rodo- 
dus^ and Thucydides His hillory has been mag¬ 
nified by fable, which has alfo obfeured or diflorted 
the aaions of the five princes " that iiitc^rvened be¬ 
tween him and Alexander I. who filled the Mace- 
throne when Xerxes invaded Gieccc 
niP^vc attain liiftoric ground, Alexander, as 
related above aded an important and honour¬ 
able part in the affairs of Greece and Perfia, w iih 
out negleQ:ing the intcrefl of his own kingdom, 
which he extended to thb river Neffus on the eaR, 
and to the Axius weft. His Ion, Pcrtftccas II., 

inherited the abiliSfof his father, without imitat- 
mg his integrity. During the Pcloponncftau 
lyar, the alliance of this prince formed an objed 
of important concern to the Athenians and Lace¬ 
daemonians, He icfpoufed the caufe of the latter, 
which he regarded as his own, bccaufe the Athe¬ 
nians, who had occafxonallyt levied tribute on his 


^ Hemdot.!. viJi. c. asxtvii.' Jo Thucydid. 1. U. p. i68. 

Atgeaua I. Plullp, I. iEropus I. Alcetes, Amyntas I. Juihn, 


yil, C.U» 

ifce#thv.c. 3 cix. 


ij Vol.i. p.487. 


anceftors 
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anccflors.were then nuJlers of the Greek fettle- CHAP. 

XXXlll 

nionts along the northern coaft of the iEgxan, the . ^^\ 
vicinity of which naturally tempted the ambiiion of 
Pcrdiccas. Under the fpecious pretence ol enabling 
Olynihus and the other cities of Chalcidicc to reco^ 
ver their independence, he lent his aid to deflroy the 
jUheniaii influence there, expeding to eftablifli the 
Mteedonian in its head. But this defign failed of 
fuccels, d’he Olynthian confederacy was broken, 
it > members becauii' fubjecl to Sparta, and after the 
lui.fortunes of lliat lepublic had encouraged the 
^ )l\iiihiaii> to rehinu ilkir freedom, t]‘ev felt them- 
frlvcs fufficicntly poueiiul not only to refill the en¬ 
croachment > (d Mac. doll, but to make conlidcr- 
abie conqucRs in that country ^ . 

Archelau^ I,,who fucccfded to the throne, dif- Hit ftate 
plaxed an eiilnjhtcued policy, far mor<‘ beneficial W*^'*** 

I > Ins kingdom tlim tin conrag * of Alexander, or dujuovtd 
i 1 k craft of P-"idicc\u. Like thofe piinccs, Ar- 
Glnlaub was ambJnmu to enlarge his dominions, a.V^4i 6 
(having conqucied retina and other towns m the —aio. 
fleliglukil region m I'icna”') Init hk Main care 
was to culti\ate and improve them, lie facilitated 
(omnvun’caiJon among th''principal cities of Ma- 
cedoii, by cutting llraight roads through moll parts 
ol the country ^ he built walls and places offlrength 
m the lituatioui, mofl favourable for that purpofb; 
encouraged agriculture and the arts, particularly 
thofe fubfervient to war; formed magazines of 

1 * 'rhucytliJ, ubi fuprJj et Domofthones pafniu. 
btfi above, ^o!. IiLu xvix, p. etfeqtj. 

Piotlor. l.xiu. c. a.%i. 
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CHAP, arms i jralfed and difciplined a confidfrabic- body o 
a cavalry; and, in a word, added more to th'-* foiic 

grandeur of Macedon tlian had bec;i done by h« 
eight predeCeflbrscoIk'<fi:iv**Iy Nor wa« Ik* regard- 
'lefh of the arts of peac<^. Ilis palace was adorn \i b) 
the worko of Qrecian painters. Euripdfs 
long cnieriained at his court j Socrates *^ar- 
nehly folicited to live there aft^r the exanijJ.* oJ 
this pliilofophic poet, fonu*;d by bi'> precepts, *uui 
chvu'ifiii'd h) his iriendfliip: nr n of merit and ge. 
inns, in all the vnijous waik> of literatim' tmd 
feience, w< re invited to rcfulc in Skk’cedtnt, and 
treated with didingnilhcd regard by a monarch (July 
attentive to pr<%iote his own glory and the happi- 
rnfs of his lubjedls ‘k 

Series of A rcigii of fix years too Ihori a pei iod ior 
yfurpatlons accompliihmg the important ends which Archelaus 
had in view. By his d(‘ath the profperiry of Ma- 
C. 405 cedon wms interrupted for aluiofl' half a centurjs 
crowded by a fucccflion of ten princes or ufurpt rs, 


*360* 




*■? Thucydides fays, «tba« the eight kiigs wlio preceded him,” 
fountmg i’erdiccis. for the firtV. ® llffkxAi y*oj, 

yr opstcf I'd) T^xn vuv oum in mV ; tt'/as, 

x'il mXX» SiSKO<r/jirerct»xs xatrsn JcVl ottXoi; k») 

' v^^istO'Ktv^ Xf«crffQ 4 1? BaunAh^ ojirw w if|o »vTfi 

, yfvOfitm* liiucydides, p.x^St ’ 

Aiiflot. Rhetor. I. ii. c.xxix. Stoba' s Scrnifin. 

Tt'heir names, 'with the dates of their adcellion or ufurpation, 
are as follows : 


1; Oreftes, A. C. 40 ? 
a, jffiropus JI. 40a 

Archelaus 1(1. 3^4 

'14 Amyntas U. 39a 

^ / raufanias, 39T 

' Amyntas U. 100 


S Argjcus IJ. A. C. 385 
Amyiitas again re-efta- 
hlifhed - - 3 S3 

7 Alexander II. - - 374 

8 Peidiccas Ill - - 

a Holemv* • 


>1 v' 
41 /'^ 


d/O 
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whofe hiftory forms a perpetual feiies 6f crimes and C !i A P. 
calamities. Araidft thcle diforders, the fceptro iljll 
remained in the family of Hercules; but almoll 
every prince of the blood had an ambition to reign* 

In order to attain their purpofe^^, the different com¬ 
petitors courtc d the afhftancc of the Thracians, of 
the Illyrians, of the Thcffalians, of the Olyn- 
thian confederacy, of Athens, of Sparta, and of 
Thebes; and each of ihofe powers endeavoured to 
turn to their own immediate profit thv‘ diffenhons 
in Maccdon. Bardyllis, an adive and daring 
chief, \\ho by his abilities in acv^uhaug, and h’s 
equity"" in dividing the Ipoil, had rifen from the 
condhion of a ' robber to the command of 

the Illyrian tribes, entered Maoedon at the ho id of 
a numerous army, difpoffoffcd Amyntas JI. the 
father df Philip, and pUced Argasus on the throne, A.C. aSj* 
who coiifented to become the tributary of iiis be- 
nefador“. 'The Thniciaus fiipportcd the title of 
another pfiuc' named Paufanias: but the afHflance 
of 'Pheffply and Olyntlius enabled Amyntas to re- a.C: 58^. 
fume the govemnient; the 01)mhians rcfuhng, 
however, to iurrender fe\c'rai pUcts of inipoiUnce 
which AmyiitdS had entruiled to their proto£lion, 
or which thcyjkid conquered from his competitor. 
Amymas complained to Sparta; and thar republic, 
for rcafons aboverelated, declared war againfl 

Pentiri lo, A. C. 3^8. lo Amynta?, A. C. 360. 

Ptolemy, 3^7, To Iiuw Hillip tucteecUd m * 1 >" 

Perdtetas, 36^. fjme year. 

'* L'jc^io de Offic. 1. ii. * Dioclor. 1. . r, xcu. 

' .See \ol. t« Vi Axix. p. $Z9 

» 4 OlyntliUSi 
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c u A.P. OlyUthusj and reinftatcd the Macedonian Kincf in 

,_ . lull pofieflion of his dominions. In confequence 

A.C.380, of this event, Amyntas efiabliflied, and thenceforth 
held, his court at Pella, where he enjoyed fcveral 
years of tranquilhty, cultivating the friendfhip of 
the Lacedicnionians and Athenians. 

Ti.f 'unr- The fliort reign of his ion Alexander was dif- 
pr. oaa- turbcd bv a frcfli invafion of the Illyrians, from 

it'mas. , ir. • TTir 

whom he purchaicd a precarK>ua peacetie ieit 
two brothers, Perdiccas and Phili]>, of whom the 
elder w-as itlll a minor. Availing hinifelf of ibcir 
youth and w-eaknefs, Paufanias lound means to 
ufurp the throne, being fnpported not onl) by the 
Thracians, but by a confiderable body of (freak 
mercenarier, as well as by a powerful pariy in hfa- 
cedoii. 


Dethroned 
b) Jphi- 
* ’ ites, at 
die en- 
Ue.ey of 
3 dice 
A. C. J 70 . 


Iphicratcs, the Athenian, happ^-ned at this cri¬ 
tical juncture to remrn from Ainphipolis, the le- 
covery of which fanned tlie main objcCl of his ex- 
peditlon. In former ]Oiinii(‘S to the coal! ol Thrace, 
he had been treated wadi dillir.guifiled regard by 
Aiiivnias, whofc widows Kurydicc now cravc'd the 
protedion of Iphicratcs for the fons cil his friend. 
This princcls w^as defconded from the Bacchiadas, 
the noblefl family of Corinth, wLd, rather than 
hv(‘ on an equality with their fellew-citizens in that 
republic, had become the leadei's of the Lynceftas, 
a barbarous tribe inhabiting the moil weftern dif- 
of Macedon. Euridicc inherited all the am¬ 
bition of her race, and was diftinguiflied by a bold 


** Diodorus 3c Juftin. ubi fupra. 


intriguing 
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intriguing fpirit®'^ Rill more than by her beauty c H A K 
and accomplifliments. With her young fons flie XXXiir,^ 
fuddcnly appeared before Iphicrates^ in the fuppli*. 
eating form of calamity and woe; prefonted the 
eldeft to his hand, placed Philip, the younger, on 
his knee, and conjured him, by ‘*the fincere friend- 
Eiip which Amyntas had ever entertained for Athens 
and for himfclf, to pity their tender years, oppreffed 
by cruel ufurpation.” The dignity of her forrow 
prevatletl with Inhicrates, who refpe£led the facred 
tics of hofpitality, and who faw the advantage that 
might accrue to Athens by gaining an intere/l in 
iVInccdon. We are not iiilormed by vhat means 
he (^hblilhcd Perdiccas on the throne. The revo¬ 


lution was cFo^led with fuch rapidity "b that we 
may fuppofe a fuddett inlurreftioii of the people, 
who, on Important emergencies, were accuflomcd, 
as ill the heroic ages, to afleinblc in arms. 


During the minority of the young prince, the Pinipmy 
kingdom was governed by his natural brother Pto- 
lemy, whofe ambition, unfatislied with a dclegau^d /uc,^w}k» 


power, openly afpired to reign. This ufurper 
(as we have related above) was dethroned by Pcio- 


fiSiids Phi¬ 
lip .u. a 
hofljgc* ta 


pidas and the Thebans, who reinlLatcd Perdiccas 
in his dominiohs; and, iii order to fccure the de- 


peiidence of Maccdon on Thebes, carried info that 
city as hoftages thirty Macedonian youths, and with 
them Philip, the younger brother of the King. 

Perdiccas feemed proud of his chain. Elated perHiem 
with the proteftion of the Thebans, then in the 

^ hy the Il« 

^ Juftin. I. vii, c. iv. ^ IjTiaiis* 

Cornel. Kepos, in Iphicrat. ^fclnn. dc faUii Leg:atione. 

height. 
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C U AF. height ctfftheir profperity, he forgot^ the gratitude 
XXXiH. to Iphicrates and the Athenians; difputed the 
right of that peh'ple to Amjihipolis, which had been 
acknowledged by the general council of Greece®^; 
and his oppofition rendercd fniitlefs their wcll- 
dhefted endeavours recover thar important eRa- 
blilhnient, * llte Xtheni^lhs found an avenger in 


lo^clon 

Aiiaetl 

hy 

pr iders 
to 

(Jiroris 
< a tlffo- 
bceti i / 

lOiH 
foidH 1 
viru* 


Bardyllis the Illyrian, tp whom iVrdicens had denird 
the tribute that had been j>atd by his pruljcefTors 
Argaeus and Alexander* Bardyllis maintained his 
claim by force of arms. The INlaccdonians met 
him in iho ^eld, but were totally defeated witJi 
the lofs of four thoufand men Perdiccas was 
t^ken prifoner, and foon after died of his wounds. 
His :fen Amyntas ^us an infant. Thebes having 
loft her pre-eminence in Greece, wasuhahle to pro- 
tefl: her diftant allies. Athens w^as hoftile, and Ma- 
<cdon, furrounded by enemies on every fide^ already 
Experienced the fury of Barbarian hivaders. 

Not only the Illyrians and Bardyllis, who ra¬ 
vaged the wcR^ but the Pasonians, a powerful and 
warlike tiibe, having received fome caiife of offence 
from FerdicCas, now 'Itidulgcri their revenge, and 
inftiUed th<‘ northern frontier withoht interruption 
or conUoUl. The Thracians ftill jfupported the 
caufe of Patifanias, whom they prepared to fend 
back into Maci,*d6n at the head of a numerous 
argvy. Piotcmy was dead; but Argasus, the an¬ 
cient compctitoi*' of King Amyntas, emboldened 
by the vidoiy of the Illyrians, Who had formerly 
placed him on the throne, renewed his pretenfions 


^ Demofth. de faUa iiegat* Diodor. 1. xvju fedl. 2 » 


to 
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to that dignity; and, grown old in intrigU®, oalily CHAR 
jjcrfuadcd the Athenians, by the hopes of recover- 
ing AmphipoHs, to exert themfelves in his favour, 
efpecially againfl the forf and brother of Perdiccas, 
by whofe infolence and ingratitude tliey were jullly 
provoked and difgufted Impelled by fuch mo* 
lives, the \th(miims launched their fleet, and failed 
towards the coaft of Macedon, with three thoufand 
heavy-armed men, commanded by Mimlias*\ 

Such were the evils which threatened, and the Amsaft 
calamities which opprefTed, that unfortunate and 
diftratted kingdom, when Philip appeared, alfert- pj^hp 
ing, unterrilied, the rights of his infant nephew, 
againll two candidates for the throne, and four ojrmp. * 
formidable armies. A prince of lefs courage than cv. i. 
Philip w'ould have fhrunk from a deflgn feemingly 
defperate and impradicablc; and had epurage 
been his principal virtue, he Would have only 
heightened the diforders which he hoped to re¬ 
medy But on this emergency, the young Mace¬ 
donian (for he was only in his twenty-third year 
difplaycd thofe extraordinary abilities which dif* 
tinguilh his reign, and render it the moft mtcrcfl- 
ing fpedacle that hiftory can prefent to thofe who 
are delighted with furveying, not the vulgar re¬ 
volutions of force and fortune, but the adive 
energies and refources of a vigorous and compre- 
henfive mind. Such was the obfcuriiy in which 
his merit had hitherto lain concealed from the 


^' Biodpru^, ubi fupr,a. ^ Oli\ier Philijijpe, t>» 47 * 
ConSp. Di^)dor. p, .jio & Jiiftin/ 1 . k. c. viii. 

public, 
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CHAP, public, that hiilorians^' difagree as to the place of 
XXXIII. his i^lidence, when he informed of the defeat 
ilifrtdu* and death of his brother Perdiccas. From the age 
cation, 0f fifteen he had lived chiefly in Thebes, in the 

2i]iQ ^ 

aaions family and under the diredion of Kpamhumdas 
preceding *^hofe lefTous and eicainple could not fail to excite, 

that 

m a kindred mmd, the dnulation oi ‘'xcollencc, 
and the ardour of patriotIfm ll is probable, 
that, agreeably to the cuflom of Greece and Rome, 
where the youtii alternately frequented the fchool 
and the camp, and might fonietimes find a fchool 
of philofopliy in the tent of a gc'ucral, that Philip 
accompanied the Theban hero in many of his mili¬ 
tary expeditions. It is certain tliat, attended fuii- 
ably to his rank, he vifited the principal republics 
of Greece, wliofe inflituiions in peace and war he 
examined with a fagacity far fuperior to his years 
The taflics of the Lacedtemonians were the full 
new eftablilhment which he inlroduccd into Mace- 
don. Nor was the improvement t.f his knowledge 
the only fruit of his travels. I’he brother oi a king 
found an eafy accefs to whomever he had an iii- 
terefl to know and cultivate. Iwen in Athens, 
then hoiUle to Thebes, and naturally unfavourable 

Diouoni'; places him in Thebes: Athonailis, 1. ii. p. jo6j in 
Marrclon; and adds, oc ouvaotvy a’ 

r}vvafA.to,i .Tf'i.-at i/n,; <r^tx''j 

Words wdiich admirably coi'ixfpond to llie rapid motions of Pliilip 
after the death of Perditias. 

Plutari h. Ill I’elopida. 

Plutarch Ipeaks \\^ith the partiality of a Boeotian for Epamlnondat, 
and Uie, refeutment of a native of Lhaeronea agamlt Philip. See Plu.^ 
itareli. ip Pelopid. 

Plutaixh, in Aiejtand. Athenaus, 1 . xi. p. 506. 


to 
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to a pupil 1 of JEpaminondas, Philip acquired the c H A l\ 
friendfhip and cfleem of Plato Ifoqrates and 
Ariftotle ; and the carlv connediion which he 

7 j 

formed with the principal leaders of Athens and 
the neighbouring republics, contributed, perhaps, 
in no fmall degree, to th^ fuccefs of his future de-* 
iigns 

Ilis feafonable appearance in Macedon, after the xheiiiv- 
defeat and death of Perdiccas, fuddenly changed 
Jhe fortune of that fccmingly devoted kingdom* cedan. 

Vet our admiration of Philip ought not to make 
us overlook the favourable circumOancCvS which 
feconded his abilities, and conlpired to promote 
his fuccefs. The places of llrength built byAr- 
cludaas furniflied a fecure retreat to the remains of' 


Perdiccas’s army; the Macedonians, though con¬ 
quered, were not fubdued; they had confiderable 
ganifons in the fortrclfes and walled towns feattered 
over the kingdom ; their whole forces had not 
been engaged in the unfortunate battle with the H- 
Iviians'^'*, and thofe fierce invaders, impatient of 
delay, and ^^ily folicitous for plunder, having ra¬ 


vaged the open' country, returned home to enjoy 
the fruits of their violence and rapine. They pro-* 
bably intended foon to alTauIt Macedon with en- 


crealed numbiirs, and to complete their devafb 


j!\then{rus, 1. ^ JEIian, I.tv. c*xix. 

Ifocratis Kpjftola.'\5c Oratio and Philipp, 

Aiittotli! at this lived in the academy with Plato, where, 
moft probably, Phihp him, Diopyf. Halicarnaf. JEplijt. ad 

Ainma.ianj. ’’A 

i** J^eniollhen. paffim. ’ S» Thucydid. 1. xt. p. i68. 

Atheuseus, 1. xi. p. jofi. \ 
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CHAP, ations but they fcem to iiave been alte unqualified 

’Y'Virt'lT ** * 

j to concert or to purfue any permament plan of 
conqueftj and heiUg dlftinguiftied, hilloriuis 
relate, by their blooming complexions, active vi¬ 
gour, and longevity**, they were not his difiin- 
^ guilhed by that iiregutar and caprLioub mode of 
^ ading, axxd that inattention to remote confi qiu nccs, 
yvhich charaderife the manners of Barbari^uts. 

I’he vvarriors of Pacouia and I'hrace* w tt Icfs 
formidable by their numbers, and equally con- 
tetnptible for their ignorance and indocilitv. In 
early dmes, thePoJoman^iiideed had been legardcd 
as a tribe lefs lavUge, tmd more confidcrablc ’ than 
their Macedonian luighboursj but the hj'riuei Iiad 
remained flationary, in the rudenefs of their praui- 
tivc flate, while the latter had been improved by a 
Grecian colony, and by frc'cjuent communication 
and mtercourfc with the Grecian republics. 01 the 
T'ltacians we have bad occafiou to Ipeak in the 
preceding of this work. Ihe dvftuKflivc 

ravages of v^euthos''* reprcl^nt iIk' orcILu^’y condi¬ 
tion of that unfettled and inhof^o^e country, 
fometinies united under one chief, ipore frequently 
divided among many, whofe mumal holUlitics 
baniflted agricukure, induflry, and e^cry ulelul art. 
Bxclufiye of the Grecian fettkmenji^ on the coafl, 
Thiuce contained not any cky, nontsen ^tny con- 
fiderable town. The Baiborian^orjs, who was 

jUio&n’. Macriibus* St ComfeJ., vand. Apud Huuuni, 
t(b. yIi. ^4j3U cUji. 

C jrti^ l^epos lit tpihicrAt. Xeno^ An^b. 1 . vii. p. 39^, 
t jb^po< rat. de Ejpidem. y 

/ 
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dignified with the title of king, led a wandering c n A P. 
life, encamping on the banks of rivers with his 
fl x'ks and followers ^, War and pafturage formed 
the only fourccs of his grandeur, .^d even the only 
means of his fubfidcncc. 

Such were the firll enemies with whom Philip Ei»lip dif- 
hail to conteiul. Their own capricious unfit adi- 
'I Is delivered him from the Illyrians.^ do the of tbok 
Pfeoniaiis, who ravaged the north, he ciiha* iotit a 
deputation, or apj>li'd in perfon j and partly by 
bi’bes, partly by art!ul proinhes and flattery, per- 
lind^d the invaders toietire. 'fhe lame arts pre¬ 
vailed with the feifilh King of Thnte% whofe 
avarice reauly faciifiied tin* raule of Paufaaias, 
while Philip thoiv^ht the lernanihig wealth of 
IVlacedon iifefuiiy cojifumrd in removing thole 
hirbarous foco, that be might rellft, wdrh undivided 
ftreiigih, the more formidable inVafion of Argasus 
and the Athemans. 

The Athenian fleet already anchored before the PWip de. 
harbour of Methone ; Ai gseus, with his numerous 
followers, had enc imped in tin* province of Picria; Matidoo. 
and their unit *d foices prepared to march north- Cl>itip. 
ward to Edeflfa^ oi the ancient eapiul of Ma- aJc, sdo. 

C(‘doii, where tjiey expeded to be joined by a pow* 
erful part)', whom lear or inclmation would bring to 
the ftandard ol the baiiifhed king. The Macedonians 


Athenaus, 1 jiu. p ’U. 

♦ Diodor,bi<.ul. i. wi. lut, Ilonhe to tlicfc events s 

—ta. djffidit urljKirn 

Port?-? VI Ma''c & fubrwt ■» wH/of 
Re^es r.mttnous, liu Ode x6. 


who 
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CHAP, who adhered to the interefl of Perdlccas, or rathei* 

xxxui. been difpirited by the recent 

vi6^ory of the Illyrians, and the misfortunes confe- 
quent on that event. But the manly exhortations, 
and undaunted deportment of Philip, roufed them 
from thcii defpair. They admired the dexterity 
with which he had difarmed the refentmenr of the 
Thracians and Pseonians. His graceful pcrlbn, in- 
finuating addrefs, and winning affability, qiiaiilies 
which he poffeffod in a very uncommon degree 
gained the affeftion of the Macedonians, who 
either recollcfted, or w'ere ffudioufly reminded of 
a prophecy *‘®, that announced great glory to their 
nation under the reign of the foil of Amyntas. In 
an affembly held at iEgee, they exclaimed with 
one conlent, “ This is the man whom the gods 
point out as the fmndcr of the Macedonian great- 
ncls. I'he dangerous condition of the times ad¬ 
mits not of an infant reign. Let us obey the 
celeffial voire, and entruft the feeptre to hands 
alike worthy to hold, and able to defend it' 
I’his propofal feemed not extraordinary in a coun¬ 
try which had long been accuftomed to interrup¬ 
tion in the lineal order of fucceffmn. Amyntas 
was fet afide, and Philip, who had hithcrio poffeffod 


iEichin. de falfa Lcgatlone. 

In the Sibylline vctIcs preferved by Paiilanias (in Achaic.) 
Philip is named as the avilhor of the Macedonian grciitnefs, and the 
deftiUiJlion of the kingdom is foretold under another Philip- 1 iiele 
veries, though evidently Compofed after the event, fonc to conhrm 
the fa<!l, that the fuperftition of the multitude was wrought upon 
for the purpofes of Philip. Juflin. 1. vu. c. vi. 
ibid. idem. 


only 
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only the delegated power of regent, was inveRed 
with the royal title and authority 

While all ranks of men were thus animated with 
affctlionate admiration of their young king, the ob- 
folcte claims of Argfeus could only be maintained by 
arms. Attended bv his Athenian allies, he marched 
towards EdefTa; but that ftronghold ihut its gates 
againfl; him. Difpirited by this rcpulfe, he made 
no farther attempts to gain admiflion into any of 
the Macedonian cities, but directed his courfe back^ 
ward to Metlioiic. Philip, who had now collcdfcd 
fufficiont ftrength to take the Held, IrarrafTed his 
i'etreat, cut his rear to pieces, and defeated him in 
a general engagement, in which Argams himfeli 
fell, witii the flower of his army* The red, whe¬ 
ther Greeks or Barbarians, w^ere made prilbners of 


c H A p. 

XXXTII. 

III— y I ,.t 

He defeats 

the pre- * 

tender 

A'gjcus, 

and lus 

Athenian 

auxiliaries. 


war 


Sf 


It was on this occafion that Philip fixdt difplayed 
that deep and artful policy, which, in the courfe 
of a long reign, gained him fuch a powerful afceiki- 
ant over the paflions of other men, and enabled 
him uniformly to govern his own b) the interell 
of his ambition. In the midfl; of profperity, his 
proud and lofty^ fpirit mufl have been highly pro¬ 
voked by the Atihenians, as well as by the i’ollowers 
of Argaeus ; an4 the barbiirous maxims and prac¬ 
tices which prevailed in, that age, left him at full 
liberty to wreak his vengeance on the unhappy pri- 
foners of both, who had iallen into his hands. But 


nu»i! treat¬ 
ment (if I 
Atheniau 
and Maoe- 
doman pjj* 
func'’*'ii. 


IX'od'T'ru's, I. xvL HA- 3. 

" Dfodoru';, ibii. ik Demtf&li. in Ariflocrat. 

VOL. zv, c ‘ the 
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HAP. the interell of Philip required him rather to foothe 
, than to irritate the people of Athens, and to obtain 
: ' S^t)d offices (what he could not command by 
force) the confidence of his Macedonian fubjc^ts. 
The captives of the latter nation were called into 
his prefence, rebuked with gentlenefs and humanity, 
admitted to fwar .allegiance to their new mailer, 
and promifcuoufly diftributed In the body of his 
army. ' I'he Athenian prifoners were treated in a 
manner ftill more extraordinary Inflead of de¬ 

manding any ranfom for their perfons, he reJflored 
their baggage unefamined, and entertained them at 
his table with fuch condefcending hofpitality, that 
they returned home, full of admiration for the young 


King, az)4 deeply perfuaded of his attachment and 
refped for their republic 

They had oidy time to blaze forth the praifes of» 
mules the Philip, when )iis araballadors arrived at Athens 
atii a He knew that the lofs oPAmphipolis principally 
•caiy excited the refentment ri tlie Athenians ; he knew 


sace « 

iendffiip. 

)Jymp. 

V. a. 


LC.359. 


that the interefl of Macedon required that refent¬ 
ment to be appeared. ImprefTed with thefc ideas, he 
renounced all jurifdiiSlIon over Amphipolis, which 

. 1 . 

The fair fide of Plolip’ti diaraiSter ift deferiped t)y Diodor. I. xtU 
p. 5io» & feqq. and 559. By .tuft. l.lx.c.vm.| The moft dlfadvan* 
tageous defeription of him is given by Demoftltenes, paftim, and by 
Trtleopompus in AthensBus, I.iv. 1 . vi. c. xvii. & 1 .x. c. x. 

Ckem feetos to have totally difregarded the angry afiertions of Demol^ 
themes, when, in ipeaking of Philip and Alexander, he fays, “ Alter 
femper roagnus, alter fepe tutpiffimus.’* But^the artificial charadler 
of Philip, which varied with his intereft, merit* neither the panegyrics 
iwr the ipvedlives too liberally b^^wed on it., 

jCtetaofthenes in Ariftocrat. ** Ibid. 


was 
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\V3L$ formany” declared a free and independent city, chap, 
fubjc^ only to the government of its dwn equitable 
laws This meafure, together with the diftin- 
guifhed treatment of the Athenian prifoners, infured 
fuccefs to his embalfy. An ancient treaty was re¬ 
newed, that had long fubfifted between his father 
Arayntas and the Athenians. That capricious and 
unfteady people, not lefs fufceptible of gratitude, 
than prone to anger, were thus lulled into repofe, 

. at a time when fortune having placed them at the 
' head of Greece, both their prefent power and an¬ 
cient glory urged them to take the front of the bat¬ 
tle againll Philip. CodHding in the infidious treaty 
with tint prince, they engaged in a ruinous war with 
their allies ; and ceafed, during feveral years, to 
make any oppofition to the ambitious dehgns of the 
Macedonian. 


Tj'he young King having given fuch illuftrious EWJ?)) in- 
proofs of his abilities in negociadon and war, avail- 
od hinifclf of the alFeflloiiate adtuiradon of his fub- 
jefis to eflablifh, during; a feafon of tranquillity, 
fuch inflitutions as Jl^ght maintain and extend nknsy 
his own power, ^and confirm the foiid grandeur of 
Macedon. The laws and maxims which prevailed A.c. 359 . 
in tlic heroic ages, and which, as we have already 
obferved, had bAen early introduced into that king¬ 
dom, circumferibed the royal authority within vefy 


narrow bounds. The chiefs and nobles, efpecially 
in the more remote provinces, regarded themfelves 
as the rivals^and equals of their fovereign. In 


Pdysen, Strata^. I. Iv, c, 17 . 


See volflii. 
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CHAP, foreign war they followed,his ftandard, but they 
xx^r, (hook his throne by domeftic fedition 5 and, 

amidfl: the fcanty materials for explaining the in¬ 
ternal Rate of Macedon in ancient limes, we may 
difeover feveral inftanccs in which they difavowed 
their allegiance, and affumed independent govern¬ 
ment over confiderabb* diftricls ot the country 
llie moment of glory and fucccis feemed the mofl 
favourable fdij extinguilhing this dangwous fpint, 
and qualliing the proud hopes of the nobles. In 
this dcfign Vhilip proceeded with that artful policy 
which characlcrifes his reign. From the bravcfl of 
the Macedonian youth, he felcded a choice body 
of cofjipanions who, being dilliriguiflicd by ho¬ 
nourable appellations, and entertained at the royal 
table, attended the King’s peri on in war and in 
hunting. Their intimacy with the fovereign, which 
was regarded as a proof of their merit, obliged 
them to fuperior diligence in .di the feverc duties of 
a military life''". The generous youths, animated 
with the hope of glory, vied with each other to 
gain admilTion into this aiiffinguiflied order; and 
while, on one hand, they ferved as hoftages^’" for 
the abcgiance of their families, they formed on 
ihe oilier, an uleful leininary of future generals^*, 
who, after conquering for Philip jand Alexander, 

Straboj 1. vii. p. 336 . XenopH. Hill. Grcsc. 1. v, 

Arrun, & JKliau, 1 . xiv. c. 49. 

Anian fays, “t 4 .v tv rtXet Mcwtr2‘r/ya;y « tlie funs of 

tnen in ofFrewhich well agrees with the idea of their being hoHagcs 
for the fidelity of their parents. He alfo rfcribes the inlUtution to 
Phillip. Ek (Ih^TrTrd AnLtn, 1 . iv. p. 89 . 

Cm tins, 1 . vni. c. 6 . 

at 
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at length conquered for thenifelves, and divided the c it A P, 
ipoiis of the ancient world. 

It is ignorantly faid by fome writers % that Philip, His miii- 
in the firft year of his reign, invented the phalanx, a 
body of iix thouland men, carrying fliort fwords, lit menL 
cither for cutting or thrufling; ilrong bucklers, 
four feet in length, and two and a half in breadth;, 
and pikes fourteen cubits long, u hich hoavy-armc'd 
brigade, ufually arranged fixteen deep, formed the 
jnain battle of flie Macedonians. Put this is no¬ 
thing difierent from the armour and arrangement 
Avhich had always prevailed among the Greeks, 
and which Philip adopted in their moft perfect 
form ; nor is there reafon to think that a prince, 
who knew the danger of changing what the expe¬ 
rience of ages had approved, made any alteraiioii in 
the weapons or Unties of that people llis aiteu- 
tion was more judicioufly directed to procure, in 
fufficient abundance, arms, horfes, and other necef- 
fary inflrimients of war; in reviewing and exercifmg 


Diodorus Siculus, 1 , xvi. f. 5. and all the Ruiu'mi vniteis of 
Greek hifloiy. It was, natural for the Koimtis, who bv j;an to know 
Giecce and Mace<ion almofl at the hmic lime, and who foiuid the 
phalanx moll complrfic m the latter, to fuppofe it invented in that 
cou.iliy, I 

Tlie improvemt'itt in the countonnarch, to which Phihp gave 
the appearance of a|lvanciiig, inllead ol tetreatiug, mcutioucfl oy 
/Kuait tn his tadhes, c. xxviu, was boiTOwed, as this autlior tells us, 
I'lom tlie Laccdajmoiuans. If Philip iiurtaicd the phalanx, ufually 
Jels numerou", to fix tlK/ufand men, this vva, fai fioui an improvcmcul; 
and the latter kings ol Macedon, who fwtUedtt to fixteen thoufinrl, 
only rendered that order of battle more uilwi^kle told inconvenient; 
'I'hc lughell perfciilion ot Grecian tacdlts is to be found in Xenophon’s 
expedition. See vok in. c. xxvi. p. ao8, & leqq. See alfo Polyh. 
k xvii, p, 764. Sc liv. 1 . xliv. c. 40. 
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^ IIA P. hIs troops; and io accullominff them to tliat auflere 
and laborious life which is the bell pi[‘epai:auon 
for the iield. ’ ' , 

V ^ V \ 

The military refources which his adivity had 
Paoma. provided, his ambidcrt did not allow to remain 
cv.^/^ long unemployed^. 'The death of Agis, the mofl 
AiC, jjjg. warlike chieftain, or, as he is called by an hifto- 
rian'^^ King of the Paeonians, drew Philip into 
the field,, to revenge recent injuries which thofe 
Barbarians had inflidcd on Macedon. Among a 
people where the laws of peace or war are neg¬ 
lected or unknown, almoit every thing dopeudr. 
on the precarious charaCler of their leaders. De¬ 
prived of the valour of Agis, the iVonian.- loll all 
hopes of defence. Philip over-ran their country 
without refinance r carried off flavcs and plunder ; 
hnpofed a tribute (plheir chiefs ; received hoflages ; 
and reduced Paeonia to an abfoluic dependence on 
Macj'don. 

■Dffcatsthe It is probable that, according to the practice of 
iilv’xuis, |;^g permitted or required a certain number 

lends ]iis of the vaiiquifhed to follow his ftandard ; for the 
to p<£onnns were no fooner reduced, ithan Philip, to 
tie loman feafons feemed alike proper for war, 

,, undertook a winter’s campaign a|]ainfl Bardyllis 
and the Illyrians^ the hereditary riinemies of his 
^family and kingdom. He marched towards the 
frontier of Illyria*® at the head of ten thoufand 

' . ' . . ^ 

«4 Polysenusj !• c, .■?. Frontin. Strat. I, iv. r. x. ^ 

** BJocloniSj 1. xvi. feA 4. 

^ The dreek of this countr)’ is lUr/fj?, but more commonly 
U IXTiv^iOi) from its inliabitants. VIA Anlan, 1, u jiaflim. The Latin 
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foot and fix hundred horfe, and, before entering chap. 
the country, animated the refcntment and valour 
of his troops by a military oration, after the cuftom 
of the Greeks, whofe manners he feemed, on every 
occafion, ambitious to imitate. Indignation of 
pafl injuries, the honour of his fubjetls, and the 
glory of his crown, might be topics proper to in¬ 
fluence the Macedonian foldiers who could not 
fully enter into the more refitled motives of tUcir 
fovereiga. Illyria had been exlended on the call, 
to the prejudice of Macedon, which it totally ex¬ 
cluded from the excellent h irbours on the Hadri- 
atic This was an important confideratioii to a 
prince, who ieenis to have early mciiiiated the de- 
flgn of ralfmg n naval power. Befldes this, it was 
impoflible for Philip to undertake with flifety the 
other meafures which he had in view, fliould he 
leave his kingdom expofed to the predatory incur- 
fions of a neighbouring enemy, who, unlels tliey 
feared Macedon, mull always be foniiidable to that 
country. Dire<5led by fuch folid principles of po¬ 
licy, rather than governed by refentiuent, or allured 
by the iplendour of victory, Philip proceeded for- 

name is Illyricum / j moft JEnglvlh writers of ancient liiftory ufe IH} rtat 
proI»aby fiom the Ij^^nch lllj/ne. The Greek 1. is dwlv.nbtd by 
Strabo, 1 . vii. p. 317. It comprehended the eafuin Ihorc of the 
Hadriatn, between Epirus and iftria. The JUatm IHyrtcmt had a fie- 
nificalion far more oxit-nfive. Appian.liljrlc.lub init. ec Gibbous 
Ihltory, vol. h p. %•]. 

'j^he heads of the fpccch are given, indireiSlljr, in the fragments ol 
Theopnmpus. 

Strabo fays tov ix^ofuiov (fcilicet stXijus.w 

tii/oit; and adds, that the ihorc of Illyria is as abundant, as the oppoRte 
€oaft of Italy is defetfUve, in good Iwhours, Stiabo, 1. vii. 

c 4 ward, 
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ward, with the caution neceTary to be obferved in 
an hoftile territory. After a fruitlefs ncgociation, 
BardyIli^s met him in the field with an adequate 
body of infantry, but with only four hundred horfe. 
The prccife fceiic of the engagement is unknown. 
The Macedonian phalanx attacked the Illyrian 
column^® in front, while the targeteers and light- 
armed troops galled its flank, and the cavalry 
haralTed its rear. The Illyrians, thus furrounded 
on every fide, were cruflied between oppofite 
afl'aults, without having an opportunity to exert 
theii* full Ilrength Their rcfllbince, however, 
inuft have been vigorous, fmcc feven tlioufand 
were left on the field of battle, and with tln'in their 
gallant leader Bardyllis, who fell, at the age of 
ninety, fighting bravely on horfeback. The Jofs 
of their experienced chief, and of the flower of 
their youthful warriors, broke the ftrength and 
courage of the Illyrian tribes, who fent a deputa¬ 
tion to Philip, humbly craving peace, and fubmit- 
ting their fortune to the will of the conqueror. 
Philip granted them the fame termswhich he 

had 

\ 

The Illyi-ian$ were dra-w'n up in tl.e ordl?r of battle called 
from a brick; whu h clearly points jput its iorm. 

^ Frontinub Straiag. 1. li. c. 3 . I 

It thou Id feem from Diodorus, that tl.o Illyians had entertained 
the fame fuperftitious terror of negleiSling the interment of the dead, 
wdiich prevailed among the Greeks. Yet Diodorus, perhaps, only 
ufed a privilege too common among hiftorians, of transfen mg their 
<iwn feelings to thole concerning whom they write. He lays, that 
Philip ** reftored their dead, and erected a trophy.” Paulanias (in 
PcEOtic.) denies that either Philip or his fon Alexander ever erciHed 
any of thofe monuments of vidtory; which praiSticc, he fays, waa 
Macedonian maxim, cllablilhcd as eai'ly as the time of 
' Caranus, 
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had lately impofed on the Pasonians. That part of 
Illyria which lies eaft of the lake Lychnidus, he 
joined to Maccdon ; and probably built a town and 
fettled a colony on the fide of the lake, which wa¬ 
tered a lertilc country, and abounded in different 
kinds of fifhes, highly eflecmcd by the ancients. 
The town and lake of I.ychnidus W(u*c fifty miles 
dillant from the Ionian fea ; but fucli was the af- 
cendant that the arms and policy of Philip acquired 
^ over hivS neighbours, that the inhabitants of tiie in¬ 
termediate diftrict foon adopted the langaage ajid 
manners of their conquerors ; and their territory, 
hitherto unconnefted with any foreign power, fank 
into fuch an abfolule dependence on Maccdon, that 
many aTicient geographers corihdeicd it as a j>ro- 
vince of that cnmitry 

Having fettled the affairs of illyria, Philip re¬ 
turned home, not to enjoy the fw^ccts of vi<!;lory 
and repofp, but to purfue mure important and moie 
arduous dcfigns than ihofe which he had hitherto 
carried on with fuch fignal fuccefs. He It.id fecured 
and extended the nonheni and wellcrn ironticT of 
Macedem ; but the rich fouthern lliores, chiefly 
inhabited by C|reeks, prefezited at once a more 
tempting prie:e| and a more formidable cncany. 
The confederacy of %)Iynthus, having thrown uff 
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Caranus, when, a lion lia'vinj; overturned one of his trophies, the wnfo 
founder of the nionan hy reganktl this event as a wanmig to foibear 
railing them iii futuie. JIul the medals of Philip and AIcKauder, of 
which the reverfe is» lornetnnc’s charged w'lth tropliies, refute the allei- 
tlon of Paufauias; which is hkewde contradi<5lcd liy AriKiii, Curtius, 
.nnd all the writers of the life, or expedition, of Alexander, 

” Strabo, l.vU. p. 317. 
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the ^oke of Sparta* had become more powerful 
than ever# It could fend into the field ten thou- 
fand hca^}^-anned men, and a large body of well- 
difciplined cavalry. ’Mojfl towns of the C’dialcidico 
had become its allies or fubjecls; and this popu¬ 
lous aiid wealthy province, together with Pangaeus 
on the right, and Pieria on the left, the cities of 
br)th whiefi were 'either independent, or fubje£t to 
the Athenians, formed a bai'rier fufBcicnt not only 
to guard the Grecian dates againll Maccdon, but 
even to threaten the fafety of that kingdom. Every 
motive concurred to dired the active policy of 
Philip towards acquifitious immediately neceflary 
in theiidelves, and eflential to the completion of his 
rcriiotc piii*pofes. In the courfe of twenty years, he 
accomplilhM his defigns, and conquered Greece; 
often varying his means, never changing his end ; 
and notwithilanding the circumflances and events 
that continually thwarted his ambition, we behold 
the opening and gradual progrefs of a vail plan, 
every ftep in which paved the way for that which 
followed, till the whole ended in the mod fignal 
triumph, perhaps, ever attained by human prudence, 
over courage and fortune. j 

The ^importance of 01yn||i,us and Chalcidicd 
could not divert the fagacity of Philip from Am- 
phipolis, w'hich he regarded as a more necedary, 
though lefs fplendid, conqiied. The pofledion of 
Amphipolis, which ‘would conhefl Macedon with 
the fea, and fecurc to that kingdom many commer¬ 
cial advantages, opened a road to the woods and 
mines of mount Fangasus, the former of which 


was 
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was fo efential to the raifmg of a. naval power, and chap, 
the latter td the forming and keeping on foot a fuf* ‘j 

ficient military force. The place itfelf,,Philip, in 
the beginning of his reign, had declared indepen¬ 
dent, to avoid a rupture with the Athenians, who 
flill affcrtcd their prctcnfions to an ancient and long 
favoured colony. - ^But, their meafures to regain 
Amphipolis had hitherto been renderedinefTc^tual by 
tlie caprice or perfidy of Charidemiia, a native of 
* Euba*a, who, from the common level of a foldior of 
i'ortune, had rifea to the command of a conliderabie 
body of mercenaries, frequently employed by the 
indolence and liccntioufiiefs of the Athenians, -a 
people extremely averfe both to the fatigue and 
reflraint of pcrfonal fervice. They determined, 
iiowever, to renew their attempts for recovering their 
dominion, wliiic the Amphipoiitafis, having trftcd 
the fweets of liberty, prepared to maintain their 
independence. , 

In this poflurc of affairs, the hollile dbfigns of AmpJu- 
Philip, which all his artifice bad not been able to 
conceal from the fiifpicious jealouly of the hew oiyniiiua 
republic, alarmed the magiflrates of Amphipolfe, 
and obliged thepi to feck proteffion from the Olyn- 
thians, who rcaldily gdmitted them into their con¬ 
federacy. Emboldened by this alliance, they fet at 
defiance the menaces of their neighbouring, as well 
UvS of their more difiant, enemy ; and their impru¬ 
dent infolencc readily furniflied Philip with fpe- 
cious grounds of hofiiiity. The Olynthians per¬ 
ceived that the indignation^ of this prince mufl: 
foon break forth into adion, and overwhelm the 

Amphi- 
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c IT A P. Amphipolitans; while they themfeivcs might be 
xxxilf. involved in the ruin of their new confederate. To 
anticipate this danger, they font anibaffadors to 
Athens, requeuing an alliance with that republic 
againft the natural enemy of both ftates, and an 
enemy whofc fuccefsful activity rendered him a jufl 
objeft of terror. 

This alliance, had it taken place, mull have given 
a fatal blow to the rifing greatnefs of Macedon, 
which as ^ et was incapable of contending with the 
united ilrength of Olynthiis and Athens. The 
^ rhinsand fpics and emifiaries ol Philip (for li'-' had already 
OJynthus. to employ thofr odious, but necofiary, in- 

flrumcnts of policy) immediately gaie the alarm, 
'rhe prince himfelf was deeply fenfiblc of the 
danger, and determined to repel it with ecpial 
vigour and celerity. TIis agents reached Athens 
before any thing was concluded with the Olyiithian 
deputies. * ])opular leaders and orators were 

bribed and gained ; the magiflmtcs and fenatc were 
flattered and deceived by the moh ])laufU)lc decla¬ 
rations and promifos. A ncgociation was iminc- 
ilipicly fet on foot, by which Philip flipulatcd to 
conquer Amphipolis for the A(]Kn|ians, on condi- 
Hon that they furrondcred to hiinlPydna, a place 
of far lefs importance. He prom’fed, befides, to 
confer many other advantages on the republic, 
which it was not proper at prefent to mention, but 
which time would reveal Amufed by the arri- 


Ka* TO TTOTE an'ofpwToy uun. DemoflUeu. OlynLii. i. 

p. 6. Wo^iii. It i& ftrange that W'^oifius has changed the ordei of 
the C^l^jfethian orations, fo ditlinilly marked by Pion. ilalicarn. in lus 
letter to Amm?eu&. 

fices 
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fices of the Macedonian, deceived by the perfidy of 
their own magiftrates, and elated with the hopes of 
recovering Aniphipolis, the great obje<51: of their 
ambition, the fenatc of the Five Hundred (for the 
tranfaclion was carried on with Inch hafte as allowed 
not time for allembling the people) rcjeded with 
difdain the overtures of the Olynthians ’who re* 
turned home difgufied and indignant. 

They had fcarcely lime to communicate to then* 
countrymen the angry paflions which agitated their 
own brcalls, when the anibalTadors of Philip craved 
audience in the airembly of OI)nthus, That artful 
prince affeded to condole with the Olynthians on 
the affront which they had received fnjiu the in- 
folence of Athens ; but, at the fame time, teffified 
his furprile, that they jfhould condefeend to court 
the diflant protectK)n of that proud republic, when 
they might find in Macedon an ally near at hand, 
who wiflted for nothing more earneflly than to enter 
into equal and lading engagements with their con¬ 
federacy. As a proof of his moderation and fin- 
cerity, he ofldred immediately to put them in pof- 
feffion of Anthem us, a town of fomc importance 
in their neiglibourhooJ, the jurifdirtii^n of which 
had long been claimed by the kings of Macedon 
alfo in ftrong terms affuring them of his inteiilions 
to deferve their gratitude by ftill mure important 
fervices, and particularly by employing his arms to 


Demofthem*s exprefler. k in the ftrongell terms, as if they h.ut 
Irivcn the Olynthians from Athens: err ri^< 

'vSw^E.” Demollheii. Olynth. i. p. 6. 

Demofllien. Philip, ii. 4 . 
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reduce the cities of Pydna and Potidsea^ command¬ 
ing the . oppofitc fides of the Thermaic gulphj 
places, therefore, of confiderable value, which he 
wifhed to fee dependent on Olynthus, rather than, 
as at prefent, fubj^ to Athens. 

iThe immediaji^ offers of Philip, his profellions 
and promiles, in which, as they fuited his intereft, 
he doubtlefs was fincere, “and ftill more, his fecret 
praflices with fome powerful men of Olynthus, 
ei^edually prevailed with that republic to abandon 
the caufe of Amphipolis, whofe imprudent inhabit¬ 
ants had been at little pains to prevent tliofe of¬ 
fences and complaints which naturally arife between 
the jealous members of an unequal confederacy. 
By thefe intrigues, the Macedonian not only re¬ 
moved all oppofition to his views on the part of 
the Olynthians, but acquired the fmcere friendfhip 
of that people, who were ready to reinforce his 
arms, and to fecond his mod ambitious dehgns. 
He therefore prepared for adion, becaufe he might 
now with fafety ; marched rapidly towards Am¬ 
phipolis, and prefled that city with a vigorous fiege. 
The inhabitants, deeply affe£led' by the near pro- 
fped of a calamity which they had^taken little care 
to prevent, had rccourfe, in th’eir diflrefs, to Athens. 
Thither they ^ifpatched pierax and Stratocles, two 
of th^ir moft diftinguilhed citizens, to' reprefent the 
danger of alliance li^ween Philip and Olynthus; 
tojntfeat the Atheiiiahs to accept The fincere , re¬ 
pentance of their unfortunate colony, and once 
more^ to take Amphipolis inider the prote^tipn of 
their fleet , , ’ . 

At 
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At that time the Athenians were deeply engaged 0 H A p. 
in the focial war; yet the hopes of recovering fo 
important a fertlement might have directed their Amuies 
attention to IVIacedon, had not the vigilant policy of * 
Philip font them a letter, renewitig the afluranccs 
of his ffiendlhip, acknowledging their prcteiifiom 
to the city, which he aQually befieged, and of 
which he artfully faid, that, in terms of his recent 
engagement, he hoped fhortly to put them in pof- 
feffion. Amufed by lUefe infimiating reprefenta- 
fiens, the Athenians treated the deputies of Am- 
phfpolis with as Huh Vefped as they had lately 
done thofe of Olynthus. The btfieged city was 
thus deprived of all hopes of relief j Philip preffed 
the attach with new vigour j a bleach was made in 
the walls j and the Aiuphipolitans, after an obftinacy Ampiu.Kv 
of defence which could have no other effed than to 
provoke the refeutment of the < onqueror, at length 0))mp. 
furiendered at difcrction 

The prudent Macedonian always preferred his hamjxc' 
own profit to the punifliment of his enemies. Ti 
was his inlcieft to preferve and to aggtandife, not 
to depopulate, Amphipolis. He baniflied a few 
daring leaders, whofe feditious or patriotic fpiiit 
might difturb 4hc ineafurcs of his government. 

The bulk of ihe'citissens were treated with mildnefs. 

Their commonwealth was incorporated with Mace- 
don, from which Philip refolvcd that it fliould never 
be difmembered, notwithftanding his recent promifes 
to the Athemans. 

Diodor. 1, xvi. c. viii. DemoIUita. Olyntb, ui. fviSl. 4 — 7 * 

That 
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of a people, whom, if he could not deceive, he was 
Philip puts determined to defy, he cultivated, with great ear- 
the Olya- the Olynthian confederacy: and having 

thians in , ' t -i i r T-k i i • 

pofTcffion belieged and taken the towns or rydna and roti- 
of Pydiu daja, he readily ceded them to the Olynthians, who 
diai ioLi feebly alTdled him in making tht'fe con- 

qiiefls. In the whole tranfaefion Philip affefted 
to adf: merely as an auxiliary. The Athenian garri- 
fon in Potidfca, who had fiirrendercd theml'elvcs 
prifoners of war, he took under his immediate pro- 
teftion, and dirmifled them without ranfom, artfully 
lamenting that the neceflity of his alFains, and his 
alliance with Olynthus, obliged him to oppofe the 
intcrclls of their republic, for wliicli he entertained 
tlie moft finccrc refpcfb'^h 

pldiip pur- It is iinpoflible that the Athenifms, weak and 
(onqileffs crcdulous as they were, fhould have been tlie dupes 
M Til. ace. cT this grofs artifice. But they could not imme¬ 
diately withdmw their exertions from the focial 
war, the events of which grew continually more 
unprofperuus. Philip, ever vigilant and adivc, 
profited of this favourable divcrlion, to purfue his 
con quells in Thrace, to which tfie pofilflion of 
Amphipolis afi'ordod him an opening. In the be¬ 
ginning of his reign, he had founli it necclfary to 
purchafe a peace from Cotys, who flill governed 
that country, but from whom Philip could not 
actually apprehend any formidable oppofition. The 

late acquaintance of that Barbarian with the Grecian 

« 

H 

~ Diodur. I. xvl. c. viii. &. jpemoftlu Plulip. u. &OIymh, i. 
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tc)igion and manners, which he had adopted hi 
confequcnce of his connexion with Iphicrates and 
the Athenians, ferved only to deprave his faculties 
and to cloud his reafon. We fliould pronounce 
abfolutely mad, the man who fancied himfelf en¬ 
amoured of Minerva; but the ancients, who believed 
that the gods often appeared in a human form, re¬ 
garded with more lendernelis this frantic cnthuliafm. 
Cotys was allowed to poflefs his freedom and his 
crown, whethex, with his ambulatory court, he tra¬ 
velled the inhofpitablc mountains of Thrace, or 
pitched his tents on the fragrant banks of the Stry- 
mon or the Neffiis ; or, to enjoy with more privacy 
the favours of his celcdial miftrefs, penetrated into 
the deep recclTes of the beautiful forelis which 
adorned the central divifion of his kingdom. 

At the approach of the Macedonians, having 
abandoned the grove of Onocarhs, the favourite 
feene of his wild purfuits and romantic enjoyments 
he endeavoured to Hop the progrefs of the enemy 
by a letter; but a letter from fuch a man was cal¬ 
culated to excite only ridicule or pity. Philip pe¬ 
netrated caftward thirty miles beyond Amphi- 
poHs, to the town of Crenidae, fituated at the 
foot of Mount l^angseus. He admired the foii- 
tary beauty of the furrounding diftrid, which 
being bounded on one fide by the fea, and on the 
other by lofty mountains, was watered by many 
fireams and rivulets, which, tempering the drynels 
of the foil, produced the fineft and mofl delicious 

Theopomp. apud Athenaeum, Lxii. p. 531 * 
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CHAP, fruitj an4 flowj2js, efpecially rofes, of a peculiar hue 
fragrdncy. But the attention of Philip was at- 
trailed, by ohjefis nipre importantj thp rich mines 
of gold in that neighbourhood, formerly wrought 
by colonies froi|My^hafoS and from Athens, but to- 
• tally negleftpd'tecc j:he i^ojrant Thraciai® had 
become m^ers of Crenidae. Philip expelled thofe 
fearbarians from a pofledion which they fecmed 
unworthy to hold. Having defcended into the gold¬ 
mines, he traced, by the help of torches, the decayed 
labours of the ancient proprietors, By his care 
the water was drained off; the canals, broken or 
choaked up, were repaired; and the bofom of the 
earth was again opened and ranfacked with eager 
avidky hy a prince who well knew the value of the 
precious metals. A Macedonian colony was planted 
at Crenidse, which thenceforth affumed the name of 
' . Philippia name bellowed alfo on^he golden 

coins llruck by order of Philip to the annual 
amount of nearly a thoufand talents, or two hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds llerling 

PiuHp Having effeded the mmn purpofe of his Thra- 
Sirs of^ expedition, the prudence of ^Philip fet bounds 
Tkeflaiy. 

Senfi6, Natur. Quseft. I,v. p. 760. k Ijjpmofthen. in Leplin. 
The fatal defeat and death*of Brutus fend CaiBus have eclipfed 
in, their melancholy fplendour, aB the pi ending events which dif- 
tiogv«& HiiUppi, There liberty expired, and yielded to force. 


• s Cum fradia vijtus, Seminaces- ' 

' Turpe folum tetigere mento. HottACS;. 

Regale numifma Pbilipposu 


Diodor. 1 . xvi. c. ix.' Juftin. 1 . viu. c. hi, fpeahs differently ; 
but thfe w^le of that chapter bears evident marks of ignorance and 
error. 
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to his conquefts in that country* aiid earned his chap. 
arnfs into Theflaly, which, by the murder of Alex* 
ander of Ph’erae, had got three tyrants ixiftead of 
one/ Thefe were^ TilHphonus, Pitholaus, and Ly- 
cophron, the brothers-in-law, theiillfaffins, arid the 
fucceibrs of ‘Alexander. The refentnierit of the 
Theffalians, and the vaicuf of the Macedonian 
troops, totally defeated thofe opprelTors of their 
country, who were reduced to fuch humiliating 
"terms as feemed fufficient to prevent them from 
being thenceforth formidable either to their own 
fubjeds or their neighbours The Theflalians, 
who were fufceptible of all impreffions, but inca¬ 
pable of preferving any, concluded, in the firft 
emotions of their gratitude, an agreement with Iheir 
deliverer, by which they furreridered to him the Advanta* 
revenues arifmg from their fairs and towns of com- 
merce, as well as all, the conveniencies of their from that 
harbours and lliipping j and, extraordinary as this 
ceffion was, Philip found-means to render it effec¬ 


tual and permanent 

He immediately contraded an alliance with PhlKp 
Arybbas, l^g of Epirus, a fmall princip^ty 
which fiiirted the^^weflem frontier of Theflkly. In oiymp. 
his excurfipni frqm,Thebes, Philip had early feen 
Olympias, lifter ',tb that prince, vi^hofe \vit and 


fpirit, joined to the lively graces of her youth and 
beauty, had made a deep impreftinn on his hriait. 
They w^re initiated, at the fame time, in the myf- 
teries of Ceres, during the triennial feftival in the 


DIodoi*.l.ivi.’c.xiv, Hut. in Pelopul. 

DemoAh. Philip. 1. jo. Polyaen. Stratag. I. iv. c. xix. 
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CHAP, ifle of Samothracc, whicll had been long as mucht 
diftinguifhed as Eleufis itfelf, by the peculiar 
worfhip and protedipn of this bountiful goddefs. 
But the a6live ambition, which employed and en- 
groITed' the firfl years of Philip’s reign, Ihould feem 
r.o have banifhed every other pafllon, when,his expe¬ 
dition into Theflaly recalled the image of Olym¬ 
pias. Their firfl interview naturally revived his 
admiration or love; and, as the Kings of Epirus 
were lineally defeended from Achilles, the match 
appeared every way fuitable ; Arybbas readily 
yielded his confent, and the beautiful pHneefs was 
conduced into Maecdon 


During the The iiuptials of Philip were folcmnifed at Pella 
of hTsTup- untifual pomp and fplendour. Several months 
this, the w'ere deftined to religious fliows and proceffions, 
ing^printes 'gymnafHc games and exercifes, to mufical and 
takf rc'n^. dramatic entertainments. The young and fortu¬ 
nate prince naturally took a principal fhare in all 
thefe fccnes of feftivity ; and it is probable that, 
araidft the more elegant amufements of his court, 
Philip might difeover that ftrong propenfity to vi¬ 


cious indulgence, that delight in buffoons and flat¬ 
terers, and other difgraceful miniilers of his more 
criminal pleafurcs, which, however counteraiCled 


and balanced by Ids ambinon apd magnanimity, 
difgraced and tarnifhed the fuccceding glories of 


his reign. It is certain that the voluptuous inac¬ 
tivity in which he feemed funk, encouraged the' 
hopes of his enemies The tributary princes of 


See voh iii. c. xxi. p. 46. Joaiij. I. viu c.Vu 

DIodor. 1. xvj. c.AVii. 

Poconia 
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Piseoma and Illyria prepared to rebel; the King of c Ti A p. 
Thrace concurred in their defigns, which were 
concerted with more caution than is ufual with Bar¬ 
barians ; and this general confpiracy of neighbour¬ 
ing Rates might have repreffed, for a while, the for- 
tune^of Macedon, if Philip had not been feafonably 
informed of the danger by his faithful partifans and 
cmilfaries in thofc countries. 

Early in the enfuing fpring he took the field 
wkh the flower of the Macedonian troops. Par- 
menio, the general in whom he had mofl; confl- fpiracy. 
dence, crulhed the rebellion in Illyria. Philip was 
equally fiiccefsf 111 in Pmonia and Thrace. While A.C. 356 . 
he returned from the latter, he was informed of 
the vidory of Parrnenio. A fecond meffenger ac¬ 
quainted him that his horfes had gained the prize 
in the chariot-races at the Olympic games ; a vic¬ 
tory which be regarded as far more honourable, 
and which, as it proved him a legitimate fon of 
Greece, he carefully commemorated, by impref- 
fmg a chariot on his coins. Almoft at the fame 
time a third milfengcr arrived to tell him that 
Olympias had brought forth a prince at Pella j 
to whom, as bo^m arnidfl fuch aufpicious circurn- 
ftances, the divilhers announced a life of boundlefs 
profperity. 

Such a rapid tide of good fortune did not over- PhiUp'e 

fet the wifdom of Philip, if we may judge by the Anftode, 

flrR authentic tranfadion which immediately fol- announc¬ 
ing the 
birth of 

Pint, in Alex and. Alexander. 

D 3 


lowed 
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C P. lowed dbofe ey^iits. 5 This wa^ tW correfpOAdcfii 
>^XXili. iVriftotle the phiiofophei*, whofe ‘merit Ph^ 
had * early difc€^ at Athens, while the young 
Stagirite ftill refidM with his mailer Plato. The 
firft letter (fortunately preferred) is written with a 
. fereyity which marits the King and the man of ge-» 
n{us» Know that a fon is born to us. We thank 
the gods, not fo much for their gift, as for beftowing 
it at a time when Ariilotle lives. We alfurc our- 
fdves that you will form him a prince worthy of his 
father, and worthy of Macedon.” Ariflotle com¬ 
menced this illuftrious employment about thirteen 
years afterwards when the opening mind of 
Alexander might be fuppofed capable of receiving 
the benefit of his inftruftions. The fuccefs of his 
labours will be explained in the fequel. The for¬ 
tune of Alexander furpafled that of all other con- 
^ querors as much as his virtues furpafled his fortune. 


^ The chronology appears from Dionyfius of Hallrarnaflus^s 
letter to Ammteus, v'ho, in order to prove that JDemoJftenes had 
attained the highell perfection in the pra{ 5 tice, before Anftotle 
had delivered the theory, of eloquence, maiks, with great exaCtnefs, 
principal events in the lives of the philofopher and orator, 
Ariftotle, a native of Stagira, came to Athenti^m his eighteenth year, 
567 A. C. There he continued twenty years, as the fcholar or 
afiCftant tt Plato, wKo died 348 A. C* Arfftotle left Athens on 
the death of his mailer, and fpent three years at Atai'neus, and 
two at MytelenC. From thence he went to Macedon, in the forty- 
third year of his age, and 343 years A. C. Ml was employed eight 
years in the education of Alexander. He returned to Athens 
335 A, C„ taught twelve years in the J.ycaeum, and died the year 
lollfoWing at Chalcis, setat. fixty-three, A. C. 333, and a year' 
after i^e death of Alexander* Dionyfius ad Ammseutn* He reckons 
by the ,Ajrc 1 ions of Athens j - I have fubftituted the years before 
ChriJft. '. 
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Yet the fame of the phSofopher * abundantly re- chap. 
. pays the honour refleded on. f|im by his royal 
pupil, fincevfixteen centuries after the fubver- 
fioii of Alexaiider*s empire, ifche ‘writings of Ari- 
ftotle ftill maintained an uneXOTpled afcendant 
over the opinions, and even oy^lr the a^onsof 
men. * 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

Philipps Profpcrity, — Impriuhnt Mcafurcs of the 
Amphi 6 lyonic Council. — The Phocian^ or Sacred 
War. — Philomclus feizes the Temple of Delphi. 
—- Takc^ the Field again]} the T'nchan^ and their 
Allies. — Defeat and Death of Plhlomelus. — 
Affairs of ThracCy Marcdotiy and Attica. —O/20- 
marchus takes the Command of the Phoctans. — 
Encounters Philip in ThcJJiily. — He is defeated 
and Jlain. — Philip’s Dejigns againji OfyiJhtic 
and Byzantium .-— Traverfed by the Athenran^.-^ 
Phayllus takts the Command of the Phonaiis. 
Philip nar'ches tozeards TlmnnopyU’.—■ Auih’- 
paied by the Athenians. — Dc/rylhcnes’t ftj? Phi- 
Uppii. — Philip’s C\t upateaii at Pel/a. — lla 1 tccf 
ami Pobev. 


c IIA r 
XXX|\. 


Hn.iP had now ni*;u)ii iivo -yvajii fr 

had enlarged <be bo\mdanas lie Inid 

ftill :rs»re augmented the reveiui'‘c, oi hi' hhig- 
ofPhilip^ dom. Paconia, no longer file rAal, was bccom<‘ 
'"arof'.ir oblcquious province of Maccilon. Ai the ex- 
reign. peiice of Uii'ace and illyiia, he nad extended his 
Irontier on the eafl to the fca of Thafos ; on the 
A. c. 356 v/'eft to the lake Lychnidus. He was mafter of 
ThelTaly without having the trouble to govern it. 
He fecured many commercial advantages by the 
polTedion of Amphipolis. llis troops were nu¬ 


merous 
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nierous and well difdplined; his large finances were chap. 
regulated with ceconomy; and the mines of Philippi , . 

furnifhed him with an annual refource alike uroful 
to his dcligUvS, whether he purfued the ambitious 
career of foreign conqueR, or fet himfeif to build 
up and ronfolidate the internal grandeur of his 
dominions. 

The power of Philip was admired and feared His pro- 
by thofe who wi-re unable to penetrate the deep 
reeefl’es of his policy, which alone rendered him trabicpo- 
really formidable, d’hc firfl and moft natural ob- 
jeet of his defiro was the territory of Olynthus, 
the mofl populous and fertile pv>rlion of the Ma¬ 
cedonian coaR. Ills fecond and far more arduous 
purpofe was to obtein the fnvjixdgiiiy of Greece. 


Ibvir iiiRcad of (]ii’co^ en'iif’ thef* def 


he had 


I’hheilo ciillivak'd rlie Oiymhiars wdlh a carefii* 
and h.’d deh rved ihtir gmtiiude by many 
lo]i<l and impoit.int Ills ‘''U.cels had been 

complete; and if, fbeo'd. by the a a v'ml ages 

which we have enumcra'iech i>' had alreatly pre¬ 
pared to invade Greece, it is more that probable 
that the OI}iUiiians would Irivc* confeuted to fol¬ 
low his flatular{i. But Philip was j'enfiblc, that by 
fnatching too erigcrly at this valuable prize, be might 
biaft for ever hfs profpcO: of obtaining it. While 
the Athenians w^cre occupied and haraffed by the 
dcflrudive war with their confederates, he had, in¬ 
deed, embraced the opportunity to gain poflcflion 
of feveral of their dependent fettlements in Thrace 
and Macedon; colouring, however, thefc proceed¬ 
ings by the pretence of juflice or necefiity, and tem¬ 
pering 
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Ha fare* 
fully 
watches 
the impru¬ 
dent mea- 
iiires of 
the Am- 
p]s.i\S yoxiic 
eouiiLil; 
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paring even his hoftilities by naany j^rda! a^s of 
Idn^Aefs 'refpe^.^;; Before the focialj war was 
ended| the feeds of diifehfion, fo proftfely fcattered 
in Creech, were likely to ripen into a new quarrel 
fkr more general aad important, Philip patiently 
waited their matitfity. His hopes were founded on 
thevdomefoc amtnofities ofGreece i but the unfeafon- 
ahle difeovery of his fyftem might have united an 
hundred thoufand * warriors againft their common 
enemy; whereas, by the fecrct refinements of a flow 
and fleady policy, he effeded his vafl purpofes with¬ 
out being obliged,, on any one occafion, to fight 
agamft thirty thoufand men. 

The Amphidyons having recovered their autho¬ 
rity in confequence of the events which have for¬ 


merly been deferibed, began early to difplay thofe 
dangerous paflions with which the exerafe of mi- 
controuled power too naturally corrupts the heart. 
Tf ef pretended, that, during the decline of their ju- 
fifdidion, many unwarrantable abufes had been in¬ 
troduced, which it became them to remedy. ' The 
rights^f religion (they faid), which it was their firft 
duty to maintain, had been materially violated by 
the Phocians, who, alike regardlel^ of* the decifion 
of the oracle, and of an Amphidyonic decree, had 
ploughed lands Confecrated to Apollo, |nd therefore 


^' The namtjer is chofen as a very mtuferi^e medi^ hetw^en 
the' hundred and tv>TBnty thoufejid men, afterwa^^ promifed 
Philip in Ule general convention of the ftaiies at tlftrinth for the' 
fofvke of. dte Perfiati expedition, • and the eighty thoufead. which 
the adlually raifed againft Xerxes, and which Hiucydides 

fays, tl^t'Peloponnefiap confederacy .^one co^ld fend into 


’‘fts ‘I’ 



with- 
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withdrawn from agriculture ** Thefe lands, how- c ii A p. 
ever, were confined to the narrow diftri^l between 
the river CephiiTus and Mount Thurium, on the 
weftern frontier of Bceotia. The crime of the Pho- 
cians (if their ufeful labours deferve the name of 
crime) was neither great nor unprecedented, fince 
the Locrians of Amphifla had long cultivated the 
Criffaean plain j a more extenfive territory, and 
confecrated to the god by far more awful ceremo- 
nies.^ But the proud tyranny of the Amphidyonsi 
carelefs of fuch didindions, fulminated an angry 
decree againfl Phocis, commanding the lacred lands 
to be laid w afte, and impofing a heavy fine on that 
community. 

It is believed that the Thebans, enemies and wiikharp 
neighbours to Phocis, and whofe influence at that 
time predominated in the council, were the prin tbeTUe- 
cipal abettors of this arbitrary nieafure ; a fuppo- * 
fition rendered probable by the eiifuing delibera¬ 
tions of the Amphidyons. Their next fentcncc 
was direded againft Sparta, t(j punifh the injury 
of Phaebidas, who, in time of peace, liad furprifed 
ani feizod the Theban citadel. This breach of 
public faith, I\pwevcr criminal and flagranti had 
been cpmmittei| fo many years before, that pru* 
dence required it to be for ever buried in obfeu- 
rity. But, at the inftigation of the Thebans, the 
Amphidyons brought it once more to light; com¬ 
manded the Laccdajmoniaus to pay a jfine of five 

hundred talents j decreed that the fine fltould be 

♦ 

* Seevbl. i. c.v. p.a24. " Seevol.i, c.v, & l^q. 

* JulUn. 1 . viifi. c. i. Si feqq. 

doubled. 
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vihf excite 
t)."; refent- 
meiiLrf 
Phocijti . 

Olymp. 

cv. 4 . 

A. C* 35 7* 


doubled, iinlefy paid within an appointed time; and, 
if the decree were finally difregarded, that the La¬ 
cedaemonians fliould be treated as pu'ftlic enemies to 
Greece \ 

The Phocians, fiogled out as the firll victims 
of opprclijon, were deeply affoded by their danger. 
Xo pay the money demanded of them, exceeded 
their faculties. It would be grievous to defolate 
the fields whicli tlieir own hands had cultivated 
wllli fo much toil. The commands of the Am* 
phidyoiis were indeed pf'rcniptoiy ; but that coun¬ 
cil had not on foot any fufficient force to render 
thorn efFedual, fiiould the devoted objects of their 
vengeance venture to difpute their authority. This 
mcafiirc', daring as it feemed, was ftrongly recom¬ 
mended by PInlomeliis, v.hofe popular eloquence 
and rafh \alour gave him a powerful afeendant in 
Fhucis. lie pofielfed great hereditary wealth ; con- 
U Tined the national fuperllition; and being endow- 
al witlj a bold ambitious fpirit, he expected to rife 
'unidll the tumuli^Tadion and danger, to unrival¬ 
led pre eminence in his republic. After repeated 
dieliberations, in which he flattered the vanity, and 
tempted the avarice of his countryWn, by proving, 
that to them of right belonged the guardianfliip of 
the Delphian tomph*, and the iijimenfe treafures 
contained within its facred walls \ ho brought the 

Diodor. 1 . xvl. c. xxiii. fcqq 
' Fhilomelus cited the relpciStable authority of Homer: 

At Tap KOM ETTlfgoCpOJ 

<)i KtiTrapt'ra’OK TIvQ&ivx, rs 7rfTp«i0-5'«»'. 

'* IHut Schedjus aud Epiftrophus led the Phocians, who ijihabited Cy- 
j t'-jflti'-, and the rockv Python,” the ancient name of Delphi. 

% . 

majority 
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majority of the fenate and aflembly into his opi- c !I A P. 
nion. As the propereft inftrument to execute his 
own meafurel, Philomelas was named general: the 
Phocian youth flocked to his (landard j and his 
private fortune, as well as the public revenues wore 
confumed in purchafing the mercenary aid of thofe 
needy adventurers who abounded in every province 
of Greece. 

The following year was employed by Philomclus The Pho- 
in "providing arms, in exerciflng his troops, and in 
an embafly which he undertook in perfon to Sparta, fo,- 
As that community had not difeharged the fine 
impofed by the Amphidyons, the penalty was 
doubled, the delinquents being condemned to pay 
a thoiifand talents. l"he exhorbitance of this 
impofition might have juflifled the Spanans in A.c 
following the example of Phocis, and felting the 
Amphidyons at defiance. But Archidamus, who 
poflefled all the caution and addrofs of his father 
Agcfilaus, was unwillirig to take a principal part in 
the firfl: dangerous experiment, and to pofl: himfolf 
in the front of battle, againft the revered decrees 
of an aflTembly, confidered as the legal guardian of 
national religiori and liberty. He aifurod Philome- 
lus that both himfelf and the Spartans fully approved 
his caufe; that reafons of a temporary nature hin¬ 
dered their declaring themfelves openly, but that 
he might depend on fccret fupplies of men and 
money \ 


l-'c the 
jiis m 


I. 


XOCTO 


’ *0 h rov jx'-Vf .. 

»«* j«»ar9o?>5p4?f. Diodor. 1. xvi. p.4a6. 


Encou- 
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^Olymp. 
A. C. 2SS 


C H Ai^. Koppii^g^d‘by this aifurance,'^4 by a con- 
, fiderayte .;fam ^ Immediately put ^hands, 

PhUoriiclus PhSomelds^ at his return, ventured*'n I naeafure 
feistes theaudacious,, than unexpe6:ed^ ^ temple 

DdphV o{;M ib awfully guarde4 by fu^erftition, 
.i^fas fc^cely defended by any military force. Phi- 
Jkinclus'y prepared the, imagination of his 

followers for this , bold enterprife, immediately con¬ 
duced. them towards Delphi, defeated the feeble 
refiitance of the Thracidas, who inhabited the neigh¬ 
bouring diftriC, and entered the facred City with 
thfe ^alm intrepidity of a conqueror. The Delphi- 
twhp expeCed no mercy from a man devoid 
of, relpeC, for religion, prepared themfelyes in 
: hlent horror, for beholding the complicated guilt 
of faorilege and murder. But the countenance of 
Philomelus re-affured them, and his difeourfe to- 
“ tally difpelled their ill-grounded fears. He declared 
thai. ' he had come to Delphi, with lio hoftile difpo- 
fition. againft the inhabitants, with no facrilegious 
deiigns agaihfl the tfemple. His principal motive 
was to emancipate the one and the other from the 
arbitary proceedings of the AmphiCyons, and to 
aflfert the ancient and unalienabl^ prerogative of 
Phqcis to be the patron and^ prote^or of; the Del-'" 
phian fhrine. To the fame purpqfe ' fcattered 
decimations through , the different. republics of 
Qr«?ece y his emifiaries acquainted the Spartans tllat 
b^:ha4. deftroyed the brazen tablets Containing the 
unjuft: decrees againft Sparta and |?hoci^/jthey in- 
ilamed the refentment of the Athenians, naturally' 

', ^ ^''Di^dcrus (1. xvi, p. 4^6.) fays fifteen talentf. 

I hoftile 
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hoftile to Thebes j anil I^th ihiofe^ repi^lks^’^ H A jp. 
to the refolnribn, o| ru|)poAg the meafutes jof 
PhilomelnSf‘; . y, ■; 

The ThfebanS, on' the other hand,;who dit^Sied, Zmpiofs 
and the Locrians, Thedalians^ with other 
lefs confideration, who tamely 'obeyed the -i^eorees railing 
of the Amphi^tyons, determined to take , the field ?^»’ceiu- 
in defence, of their infulted religion and , violated 
laws. \ Their operations were conduded with that 
extreme llownefs natural to confederacies. Philo^i 
melus aded with more vigour. He received little 
afliftance from his diftant allies. But, firfi, by 
impofing a heavy tax on the Delphians, who had 
been enriched by the devotion of Greece, and then^ 
notwithftanding his declaration, by taking very un¬ 
due liberties with the treafure of Apollo^,.he col* 
leded above ten thoufand mercenaries, men dawng 
and profligate as himfelf, who facrificed ail fcruples 
of religion to the hopes of dividing a<rich fpoil. 

Such at leaft wAs th(j general charader of his fol¬ 
lowers^ To^the few who had more piety, or lefs 
avarice, he endeavoured to juftify his meafures by 
the authority of an oracle. The Pythia at hrlt 
refufed to mou^t the Tacred tripod. ’ Philomelus 
fternly commanSied her. She obeyed with reluc¬ 
tance, d?fervmg, that bang already mafter of Bel- 
phi, he might ad without fandion or controul' 
Philomelus waited for no other anfwer^ but gladly 
interpreted the words as an acknowledgment of his 

5 Piodorus fothetimes ac}aiowl 6 dge 9 > and fometimei denies, that 
Philqmelus meddled with the ik:red treafure. 

*'* ^ctvTn; T^og rm 

efwt cniTv TTPsei^Etji o CaAsTac Diodor. p. 418, <.. , 

' ‘*'ibfoIute 
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c HAP. abiblute authority; and, with the addrefs fuitable to 
his fiiuation and charadler, confirmed the aufpicious 
declaration of the prieflefs by the .report of many 
favourable omens 


lakes 
the field 
apainft * 
I’hcbani 
and iheir 
idhes. 
Olymp. 
rvi. a. 

A. C. 355 * 


Having obtained the fuppofed fanction of reli¬ 
gion, Philomelas proceeded to fortify the temple 
ajiii city of Delphi, in wliich he placed a flrong 
gar3*ifon; and, with the remainder of his forces, 
baldly marched forth to repel the incurfioiis of the 
enemy. During two years, hoftilitics vs^cre carried 
on with various fortune againfi: the Locrians and 
Thebans. Victory for the mofl part inclined to 
the Phocicins; but there happened not any decifive 
adion, nor was the war memoiable on any other 
account but tliat of the cxctlfive cruelty mutually 
infiided and fulFered. The Phocian prifoners w’cre 
uniformly condemned to death, as wretches con- 
vided of the mofl abominable facrilege and im- 
pie y; and* the refentment of their countrymen reta¬ 
liated with eqnd feverity on the unhappy captives 
whom the chance of war frequently put into then- 
hands 


Philonidus 
Jeteatod. 
Olviiip. 
evi- 4. 


As both armies anxioufly expeded reinforce¬ 
ments. th‘y were unwilling to rill a general en¬ 
gagement, till chance rendered th|it mcafure un- 


A. C, 353. avoidable. Entangled among the woods and 


mountains of Phocis, the conveni^ncy of forage 


attraclecl them towards the fame point. The van¬ 


guards mol imcxpcdedly near the town of Neonc,, 
and began to ficirmifh. jV general and fierce ac¬ 


tion followed, in which the Phocians were repelled 


” Diodor p« 429. 


Ibid. p. 530, & feq<j. 
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by fuperioi* nuriibers. Palhlefs woods, abrupt CHAP, 
rocks and precipices, obftru< 9 :ed their retreat. In . 

vain Philonielus ftrove with his voice and arm to 
rally the fugitives. He himfelf was carried along 
by the torrent to the brow of a precipice, afBi^Ied 
with wounds, and dill more with anguifh and dc- 
fpair. The enemy advanced; it feemed impof- 
fible to efcape their vengeance; the rcfolution of 
Philoineliis was prompt and terrible j with a vigor¬ 
ous bound he fprang from the rock, thus eluding 
the“tt)rmciit of his own guilty confcience, and the 
refentment of his purfuers While the Thebans 
and allies admired tliis cataflrophe as a mani- 
f jft vilitaliori of divine vengeance Onomarchus, 
the lieutenant and brother of the Phocian general, 
colleded and drew off the fcattered remains of the 
vanquilhed army towards Delphi. The confede¬ 
rates determined to expel them from that holy 
place, and to inflitl on the enemies of Greece and 
Heaven a punifhment fnnilar to that to v/hich the 
wratli of Apollo had driven the impious Philo- 
mclus 

Different caufes concurred to prevent Philip on The Spar- 
thc one hand, and Athens and Sparta on the other, 
from taking a principal or early part in the Pho 


tempt to 
recover 


cian war. 


The interefled policy of Archidamus, their do 


miiuon IK 


Diodorus hint*!, that iiad Philomelus been taken captive, 
his body would have been (hockingly mangled: tw ex 

ir,; niKiOCrV. p. 43^" 

Such it appeared to future hiiloTiaii;;: xir* tstov rev t^ottok, 
Tw ^a-ijwovtw )ti*'j<)wjTpe 4 'E'TCM' Diodor. dud. 

*' Diodor. ]. xvi. p. 43 ’" 
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'C a A' P. who djiided wiA .ahfolBfe authority the coundfs 
■ ’■ of' anns»;of 

recover 




Idopoftnefus. 


evil 3. **“ P“'^' 

A. d. i ’%et>&, ^in" sift- 

"W 'jiFot* fcvdjal ’fe#«'‘%'aW w intrigues 



The affai^0 ’ 1 p^hik the' pblitic^ lth% . 

-'• the'Jacriil 


. difetisfk'd^li^th:''’ \ p^i^djf.pf"i ^opimions. 


s' 'rtj ^ '■'J" ' , ^ V 'ft -'I’w ' \ 3p.!;r^A^ * 
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at length engag(?<i ptc^liowerfui € H A E. 

of the co-heirs, tQ\ cedi»4the XX)s^v. 

to the Atheniaiis, ft|>t Chores with «t iw«ner6tii 
fleet to take p^flfellosft Ol lhat penihfillA* , ^TW toii^tf' 
o^eftos alc^<|^< r^fi]tace. It was tak^n 
ftJtn, anfed^lr'hated feve^ty by Charts ^ 

while Fliilip foeh^ged* aiid took ^he ihr nahye 
important oity o{ fj^etl^on^rht Kem* Jn this 
he loft an eye, a^lctfs which he is laid to have bpme 
with-the'iiaore impadgnee as the citcuniftances^ 
attending ft were alike dilhonourable to his judg¬ 
ment and* hihlianity ^ 

It appoara e»;traor#Jary that the Thebans, after 

* * ' chus rA jfptt 

the def^^t fiUid M Philoinelus, fliould not tJie .om- 

have purihed thefcgood fortune, without dlbwing ^ 
the enemy time to bi|athe and recover ftrength. 

They probably imagbed that the fatal exit of that 
3ll^g K^aief ^ul4 dieter a fucceffor; ali4that the 

f f' < < 

Lucian d 6 Ifift* p. i 6 ^. 

'* Thefe ^ttSux^^^ces, ^however, reft on the authority of Sui- 
das and Ulpian* R b ^ 4 » thal when the arrow was exiia<^e 4 » 
the following n 4 en|)dioni appenr^ on it * ** After to Philip’s right 
0 ) 6 .” Allex, it lecras, had offered hk ferviep to Philip, a* an 
e\(eUtnt markiinani which Philip fepUed, that heuould few- 
ploy him he wagef war nnth ftarhngs* Pbhp canM the 5 
arrow to bfr^mt batljnto the place, whh a new nifcription, 

“ That he Votwatd hang-fop After a d«wt v^htch waa eiteitited 
as foon as he jtjfi |^ethon 6 «i Ei^Stiops IHU ««»« innr^lt 

dible were Pn thk Juhjeft, by the iahtdotis writer* of the 

age of AlexandSTf Philip* it was faid, loft his right eye through, 
unfeafonable lyyWg into the a^mwir* hff ^ Otyttipiaa and 

Jupiter Ami»oM^<l! 1 l ;|9 jfeMotw flattery to Afcxhnd^^had been 
fo widely dHTuUhlS, tfett* it flippofed tO he the IhbjeA rep«- 
fented on the eehshtakd WTe^ Whkh & lb mttoh hj^ttet explained 
by Mr. D’Hanc#efli^ flee RsSfih^Hhe# ftir |e| Aft# die U Grcce, 
voL u. M ^ ^ 

Phocians 
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c HAP. Phocians would crave peace, if not driven to dc^ 
XXXIV . 

Ipair. Such indeed was the rcfoluiion of the more 

fefpc6:able part of the Phocians. But the bold, 
ibipious, and needy, who compofed tlie mofl nu¬ 
merous defeription of that people, were bentpn 
continuing the war. An affembly was convened, 
when Ononiarchiis, in a fei fpeech flattered their 
hopes, and encouraged them to perfevere. His 
opinion prevailed ; he was named general; and his 
conduct: foon proved, that he equalled his brother 
in boldnefs and ambition, and furpafled him in 
activity and enUiprife. None better knew the 
power of gold, or had more addrefs in employing 
it. With the Hc^lphic trcigfure he coined fuch a 
quantity of money as perhaps had never before 
circulated in Greece. The Phocian army waa 
rcflored and augmented ; their allies w'crc ren- 
Jered more hearty in their caufe j even their 
inics were not proof againfl; the temptations wliich 
continually affailed their fidelity. By feafonabh’ 
bribes, Onomarchus difh*a6l:ed the councils of 
Thebes, and kept their arms ina6:ivc. The neigh¬ 
bouring {fates were perfuaded Ho obfcr\e a neu¬ 
trality while the 'rheflaliaiis, a people at all times 
noted for avarice and fraud am of whofe country 


’’ ?>r.yciv Diotlor. P.4'53. 

'J’he Thefialiaris had tiie tame c 1 iara< 5 lcr in Orcccc, as the Li¬ 
gurians in Italy' 

Vane Ligus——— 

Nequicquam patrlas tentafti JubrlcUs artes. ViHO. 

r.iiripidesi fpeake of the flippery deceits of the Theffiiliaus- De- 
mofthenes (Olynth. i. p. 4. ex edit. Wolf.) fays, ura. la ruv 6ei- 
7aiXwy* Tat'T(» yag affira »)v Ksa cau 9ra<r» avSpoiTroj.'. 

Philip was farther diftrelfcJ by the infurre6tions of the Theflahans, 
z people faitltlefs by nature, at all time*, to all men.” 


the 
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the proverb faid, ihat it had never produced a bad c ii A P. 
horle or an honeft man, openly embraced the caufe ^ 
of Pliocis. 

'rh cfe muhiplied advantages-were not allowed f^uccefsof 
tQ|^languI{h in the hands of Onomarchus, who 
hoped to drown the unjuii motives of his enter- 
prife in the fudden tide of vidory. At the 
head of a numerous and wcll-appoinied army, he 
poured down on liOctis and Doris, ravaged the 
country, took Thronium by florm, laid feveral 
cities under contribution, penetratedint> > Bocotia, and 
made himfeif mailer of Orchomenu.,. The The¬ 
bans alTcmbled their forces to fleni the torrent, 
Onomarchus iirft met with a repuife before the 
walls of Chacrona’a, and ventured not to renew 
the engagement. Laving weakened his forces by 
placing garrifons in the important places wiiich he 
htid taken, as well as by fending a detachmejit of 
feven thoufand men, under his brolher Pha)llus, 
into TheiTaly 

In that country, the intrigues of Philip had Heen- 

counteraded tlie e:old of Onomarchus. But Lyco- 

, , , . niiihp irt 

phron, who was the chief partifan ol the latter, and Thcfniiv, 
whom Philip hatj formerly diveiled of his ufurped 
power, had again ejlabl i died himfeif in Pherse. Pegafae, 1 cnnl* 
Magnefia, and feveral places of lefs note, declared 
for the tyrant, and for Phocis. The Macedonian 
intereft prevailed elfewhere; and the fa< 5 lions were 
equally balanced, when Philip, W'ith his ufual ce¬ 
lerity, entered Thelfaly, defeated Phayllus, be- 

” Dloclor. p. 454, 

K $ flCgcd 
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dibsde- ahd Ly<k)bhr^'./^^firlfe^^’Cmby^, a fhort 


* ' piodor. liiw. 34. & iegq.' 

''^'''' '’^'- i‘\',‘^^'"' - triumph 
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tdumph. The eflahlhhe^^.hi^eif/sis ^he chap. 

thought, fecurely, iti hk nsi^v^fe dif I thp J^hoAfens^ ^ooav. 
reinforced by Thedai!^ aiKe^, a^siin invaded, 

Bocotia, affaiilt^ ind took Coronsea, and di^ead*^ 
fully alarm^J^^he .Thebans, by i^ie devaftadoW 
committed to; the very centre of thdir teititory. 

But the titn^ of vengeance arrived. Thtop* having 
reermwd artnj, returned into Theffaly. The 
unfteady p^fans of Lycophron, had they deter¬ 
mined to ihardi his danger, would have proved un^ 
able to fuj^ort his caufe. A conhderable portion 
of the Thedalians receiv^ the King of JVtooedoa 
as their deliverer. Onotnarchus was thus ob%^ 
to withdraw ^his forces from Boeotia. At the head 
of twenty thoufand foot and live hundred hoffe^ 
he marched tp the defence of Eycophron, and was 
met by the iiemy, ftill more numerous, on the 
level coaft of To remind his feldieb 

that they fought imthe caufe of Delphi apd of 
Heaven, Philip ^wUed their heads with the laurel 
confecrated to Apollo, and adorned his enfigns and 
ftandards with the emblems and attributes of that 
divinity Thefe onfet was impetuous and hercei, 
and their valour, ^inimated by enthufiafm, rend^^ed 
them irrefiftibfejf* though the enemy^ confdous of 
guilt, fougto with the fury of defpatr. Thnee thou'^ 
fandThe|Mlan cavalry, Who hadfignally contribu^etl 
to the vidory of Ph^ip^ i‘endared the pUrfuit btoodj^ 
and dcftrufdv^ 5 while the Phoebus, ihaving thrown 
away their armOhrJ fled towards th^^ fca, allured 

\ V 

JuSuu 1. viii.»« 

E .4 by 
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C H A P. by the fight of the . Athenian fl^et under Chares, 
xx:x iv. returning rroni the Cherfonefus. That 

commander feems not to have made any attempt 
to protefl: them. Above fix thoufaiid periflied in 
the battle, or in the purfuit. The body of Oiio« 
marchus was found among the flain ; Philip ordered 
if to be hung on a gibbet, as a m^rk of peculiar 
infamy; the reft were thrown into tho fea, as un¬ 
worthy, by their impious facrih'ge, oj| the rites of 
funeral. Three thoufand were taken alive; but 
' it is' not abfolutely certain wiicther they were 
drowned, or reduced into captivity; though the 
latter opinion is the more probable 

Philip’s might be expected that fuch a decifivc blow 

dpfigns ftiould. have proved fatal to the Phocians. Bui 
oiymhu^ Philip, who had conquered them in Theffaly, durit 

and iiy- not purfue his advantages by invading Phocis; 

saat’um. 


The leaving inch a circutnllance at all douhtfulj is vciy 
djlhonourahle to the accuracy of Diodorus. IJis wotdi, .ue 
'TfAof Kai KVilf'-fi'vic&v jjiV urff f’-y,- 

E> It; *;* k9h tevro'h h m ti-y 

c OE rov /xtn tus m/O'h w, 

xKTfTTOJ'TKTE. LHcrally) “ At length al)oi«‘ 15\ t/ioufand 
of the Pliorutis aftd mercenaries were, (ju the one hand, lakioi 
up dtu.L among whom was the gcneiaJV Not kfb than tliiec 
thoufand v/ere, on the other hand, taken fnfouers. Plnhp hung 
up Onomarchus, and threw the refl into t^r; lia, as guilty of la- 
crilege.” The learned reader will pm ejve,, that 1 have given the 
full force of the woid a»y(|ECi5c*av: and from'tl.e precife and difliiK- 
tivc force of the particles fxiy and §e, •which feparate the tw'o firit 
'daufes of the text, I am of opimon that the tss aUy? can apply 
only to the reft of thofe w ho were taken up dead. I lf ore is 
nothing deteiminate to be learned from the^ w'ord Kiiri 7 ironKTiv» 
which fignifies barely to plunge into the fea. 


well 
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vvel] knowing Aat an attempt to pafs the ftraits 
of Thermopylae would alarm not only his enemies 
but his allied* It was his inter^fl to perpetuate dif- 
fcnfions ih Greece. • For that reafon he fomented 
the diJ'cord that reigned among the ftates of Pc- 
lopoiuiefus j and though he had punilhed the ob¬ 
noxious Phocians, he was unwilling to terminate 
a war which diverted the public attention from 
watching too ffcudioufly his own ambitious defigns. 

I hs victory over an odious enemy extended his juft 
renown. Pic fecured the dominion of I’helTaly, 
by planting garrifo^s in Pliene, PegaftCj and Mag- 
nefia. Plis army was ready to march tow^qfds 
Greece on the iirfl favourable opportunity; "But 
till this fhould arrive, he rejoiced to fee both di- 
vifions of that country, involved in hofliiiiies, which 
allowed him to accomplifh, unmoleltcd, his leflbr pre- 
para,tovy purpofes. Pie had long deceived the Oiyn- 
thians by good offices and .promifes, but now began 
to throw off the rnaik, and to fliow that he meant 
to be their mafler. Pie actually applied to Kerfo- 
bleptes, whom he detached from the interefl of 
Athens *, and having raffed him on the ruins of the 
neighbourir g chieftains of Thrace, thereby obtained 
his confidence, and waited an occafioii to deffroy 
him with feourity The dominions of that prince 
opened, the way to Byzantium, the poffeflion of 
which muft have early tempted the ambition of Phil¬ 
lip, who knew fo well to eflimate the importance of 
jfs fituation both in commerce and in war* He began 

j. viii. 3. Demolk Olynth, 3 and 3, 


to 
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'its. 


fi 


,... to dif. 

ce|p"t!:^5:dl!ifi'of' 'tfcofe, wi^rifos,' TJjey;; formed 
an"'a]^^‘^iiwWsth^ 'repiibliejtsf fOlynth^ they 
wanied^jteKoM^te^ of '„hi§v’dJlger ;■ ;thry»‘^oted; si 
ntl|iteri5'^s <4eet to Ml to'the’d4l3a<^o'ot-;|fii^unH 
or.|^tl!|^ of I Byis^tium, witfi which, ‘ thpogti ren- 
det^ (indepeifdeht of ^ Athens b^ the; fodal ^ar, 
they *ftilf;..carried a;lucrative ^optmerci^fi /'But 

th^fe-fpirite'd'' exertions Were' nipf:'''of4o^ng, xonlinu- 
ah^er^jr^FlbHip^s wound at Me^l^Ione,;1to|^eth^^^''With 
‘labour/ah^iifatigu^tb<wMcfc.ie had 
ajft'eriyh^‘’Xubmitted, Ihrew hint ihl ip 'd^gerous 


ibefore it 


mal8J)SV^?The' r^port.of hi^ficknefs' 
re^^?iAthto,®hagn^^ hia ■;’deaths The 

Atlp^ns^'rejoiep; m, iki feafonable • a deliterance^ 
ai^'||y3a^'',ahde 'dtar. haj^',|>reparari^, ■ 'b«nf^eir' 
attentioti/4o4he^fached war^'^f;' it'' .v •,' * ■ 
The Pho- ' sunbapp;y f.pontell'iwis^irln'ewe^Sl^^ 
dan ot the>'4li:l|4fuiw brother;qf Fhilamiy|iy^l^^<Oiid-‘ 

wm wi ''«iarohus*/^AA$;,his;'’taUire|;^ . 

by Ph^y.- '*FBkyIlM^^'aibdM,luinfe^^^ to^the^it^bft of “'^e only 

‘ ' 

Juftis* is viii. 3. Demofth. OIyn% land 5*;. P Idf^lubi fopra. 

' ’. icefburce 
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refource which ^im Havfii^ converted C H A1?, 

into ready 

of the f|a,y <2^f^ oi^p. 

This A^c. w». 

venturers h3, ftisinted, ail<i "|b^ V^dlir^’ Jli^ 
army equal to t;hat''of dther of hji^ 

The fugitive rjirheffalians,, aiCenibled in st body by 
Lycophron* giteted into ^his pay**^ihean# of 
the Dcllphic ti^fnre^ acquired, the 

puWic afliftance of a thdufand Lacedffimoniaits, 
two thoufand Ach^ans, five thoufand Athenian 
foot, with f6ur huiij^ed caVsdry. Thefe pdwerfhl 
reinibree^ents enabled the Phocians to take jthe 
field with a" good profped of fuccefs, and rend#^ 
thofe who had fo lately been the objeds of^^glty, 
again formidable to their enemies^®. ' ^ 

Philip, meanwhile, had recovered from his in- Philip, m 
difpofition*,.'The votes and preparations of the 
Ath^mins hud t^ght him that his dofigns could hfm” * 
no longer hik concealed. He Was acquainted with maichet 
the al&mce'®med between that republic andpiyp- Thermo- 
thus. iHls emiifaries gave him'^httelligcac^'oflwe pyJ«* 
adual edtomotions in Greece, where the'^dotote- 
nance and affifl^mcc of fo many power&rft^es 
abetted the ikrilege of the Phocians. Thq obca^ 
fion reOnired that he ihould appear in fkvour^of 
liis aUte, and in defence of the pious caufe which 
he had formerly (maintained with fo mu^h glory. 

His trdphi^i gained over Onomarchus weye ftill 
fireih Uni blooming j and not only the Thebms, 


®* Dlodor. j>, 4 ^< 5 . 


Dorians, 
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CHAP. 

XXXIV. 


This mea- 
fi.u alamm 
the Athc- 
lOJans, 


■who Ci'l In 
'fhcrrau- 
Pjiic, and 
},ward the 
ft! ai\". 


Dorians, and Locriaiis, who were principals in the 
war, but the fincere votaries of Apollo in every 
quarter of Greece, fecretly expeded him as their 
deliverer: while his enemies admired his piety 
and trembled at his valour; and an they had been 
lately amufed with the news pf his fickncfs and 
d.eath, they would now view with religious terror 
his uuexpedod appearance at Thennopyke, to aflfert 
the violattd rights of the Delphian temple. Such 
were the hopes and motives on which Philip, at the 
head of a numerous army, direded his march to¬ 
wards thofe celebrated Rraits. i 

But the event fhewed, that on this orcafion he 
had made a falfe eftimatc of the faperllitioii or ti¬ 
midity of the Greeks, and particularly had built 
too much on the patience and indolence of the 
Athenians. Tiiat p(‘c^ple penetrated his defigns, 
and determined to oppofe them. Under the veil 
of religious zeal, they doubled not that he con¬ 
cealed the dcfire to invade and conqu^ their coun¬ 
try ; and, on the firll intelligence of his expedi¬ 
tion, their forefight and patriotifm reprefented the 
Maccdoniani", Theflalians, and Thebans, pouring 
flown I ke a deftrudive inundatioii, on Attica and 
Peloponncfus. With an alacrity/and ardour, of 
which there was no recent example ill their coun¬ 
cils, they fif'w to arms, launched their fleet, failed 
to Thermopylaj, and took pofTcflion of the flraits 


Diydor. ]. xvi. p. 437. 

Demoflhcn. tie Falia Legatj fedl, 29. 


Never 
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Never did Philip meet with a more cruel difap- 
point inent, than in being thus anticipated by a people 
whom he had fo often deceived. JIc retired witli 
deep regret, leaving the Phocian war to be carried 
on by the Thpbans and their alKes. Meanwhile, 
the Athenians placed a guard at I’hennopylsa; and 
elated by the firft inftance **of their fuccefs againfi 
the Macedonian, called an ai'Tembl v to deliberate on 
mcafiires properlo red min hL ainlntion. 

afl'einbly is rtiulored memorable by the fird 
appearance of Demolthenes againfi Phili]), whole 
meafurc-s from this moment he ceafed not to watch 
and to couptcnid. Tv.i) }caiGbelore, this illuflri- 
ous oraujr, whole w'oiks Iniv^' been more piaifed 
tlicin read, and more nail than itnderllood, began, 
in die iwcnty-eighili yeir oi his age, to appear (»n 
the theatre of public life, d he Athenians wc n 
then involved in the facred w'Jlv ; their northern pof- 
fedions were Loniinuall) infuind, plundered, or 
conqueredPhilip; )et In this fuurnion ofaOairvS, 
the mercenary partlians ol that prince, in order 
to divot ilu' pubhc aiiUition irtm too afpir- 
ing deligns, alii6Ud to ext 'iid ilitir viv,ws to Afra, 
and to b(‘ aUrnied by the in'n..rt.uf Artnxerxes 
Ochus, who wvis preparing to reduet. the rebels of 
Cvpius, Pg}pt9 ^itd PhcLukia. hi every aflem- 
bly of the jieople, the creatures of Philip dwelt, 
with exaggerated terror^ on ilie naval and mi¬ 
litary preparations of the Gr^Ht King-, wlech they 
reprefentod avS ceilainly dtftined to revenge the re¬ 
cent injuries committed Jiy the Athenian troops, 
under Chares, on the coail of Afia. 1 he trophies 

of 
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ofMiltude'!, ^h<M^oclcL'*HtJi«»on. were a4o*?l. 
ed with iili iM' npS W<1 ^the-, 

ma»^ mo)iWJUpvijM^tef th^ 

exploife|<>f iheferfea^at, which 

setttimcnt lix M? popilaif ej 3 iS»a|m lomei 
wifcft * ’tog^her with *the 

PhocWiJ twh men whofe taWt^ and v|]ptu^ would 
rtiKing h^e done honour to the mod: illuiltiiOu^ 

reout^ The unbjem5&ed integrity of uoc^^tes, 
thr’dro^oijefted poverty o^ Phocion, ^jdFofd^/uifi- 
cienr^ pteo^f that neither of thefe great^^d were 
corrupted bjr Macedonian gold. But ml^^both 
perceived thdt the ^ indolence and unjleadinpfp of 


this prince, it.J 


Athens were incapable of contending wi^ tW un- 
ceafmg a^vitf of Philip, bothj^or^^ feeir 

coun(fyinen to gam and cnte«e jj>e fete, of 
apnrtce, againd whom they could not war 
with any reafonable profpe£b bf 
Ifociitafe, from jthe moll: accurate and^Jsj^pfwe 
pam"u. funrey of the ppidcal Ipdory of ^ro^e,,.difcQ* 

vcri^d tlmt a foreign cernM heal 

mefttc dmendons which ^ ^ 

or 
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bei|. Entitled, and bell com- 
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c II A 1*. cracy ; and Ifocrates was inclined to regard a 
I — - 1 well-regulated monarchy as the- beft; of all govern¬ 
ments 

appeal m , In his firft fpceches before the alTcinbly, De- 

tionl,? nnoftenes announced himfdf as the ininifter of 

the people at large, whom he exhorted^ to awaken 

from tlieir indolence, and at length to aflame the 

diredion of their own affairs. Thev had been too 

¥ 

long gov<.Tned by the incapacity of a few ambi¬ 
tious men, to the great detriment and difgracc of 
the community. Firft an orator at the head of 
all, under him a general, abetted by three or four 
hundred obfequious partizans, availed themfelves of 
the flothand negligence of a people carelefs of c\cry 
thing but pleafure, to domineer in the public coun¬ 
cils, and to become maflers of the flatc. From 
confiderations of their prefent corruption and weak- 
nefs, as w JI as of the defigns and commotions of 
n’ighbouiing powers, he advifed them to forfake 
all diftant and romantic fehemes of ambition: and, 
inftead of carrying their arms into remote coun¬ 
tries, to pre pare for repelling the attacks that might 
be mi^de againfl: their own dominions: he in- 
fifled '^trnefUy on a bertrr regulation of their 
finance*, on the retrenching off many fuperfluous 
branches of expence, and cfpccially on a more equi¬ 
table repartition of jnibllc burdens, in proportion 
to the fortunes of individuals; which, though the 
income of the flate had dwindled to four hundred 
talents, were actually more confiderabie than at 
any former period. While the rich cheerfully paid 

I 

, iJJ ;^e hIsNicocIes, Evagora$> &c. 
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their contnbutions, the poor tduft be wiliing to 0 H a K 
forego the burdenfome gratuities; which they derived 
from the treafury; and all itiuft be ready to take 
the field in pcrfon, that the public fendce might be 
no longer betrayed, or difgraced, by ftrangers and 
mercenaries ' 

Subfec^uefit events juftified ^he opinions, and en- Hk firft 
forced the counfels of Demofthenest The Athaii^ 
ans were delivered from their ill-grounded fears of 
Artaxcrxes Ochus# when they beheld the prepara* 
tions of that monarch direflcd againfl hts rebellious 
fubjeds. The encroachments of Philip became con¬ 
tinually more daring and more formidable; and his 
recent attempts to feize the {traits of lberniop)laB 
{hewed the necefiity of oppofing him with re-united 
\ igilance and vigour* 

In this juncture, fo favourable to awakening the 
activity of Athens, Demoftheiies mounted the rof- 
trum before any other orator, apologifmg for this 
forwardnefs in a tnan not yet thirty years of age, 
by obferving, ** That already the ufual fpeakers 
had given their opinions on the fubjed of Philip; 
and that, had their advices been ufeful and pra^* 
cable, they muft ^ave precluded the necefiity of 
any farther deliberation. Firil of all, Athenians j 
yon ought not to (iefpair 5 no I not although your' 
afifrirs feefti indeed involved in equal confufion 
and danger. For the fame circumftance which it 

> 

Vid. OiutioA. de CliiiibiiS) Sc de OrtHnand. Repiubtic. 

** I have pfed that word, becavfe adopted in our language to ex* 
prefs the that is the pulpit of galiery> appmptwted to tho 

ipeakers in the Athenian idTen^ly. ^ 

Yoti lY. , r th# ’ 
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CHAP, the caufe of yout pafl tnisforttjnes, ought to fumifh 
i the fource of your prefent hope. What is that ? 

Your own negligence and floth, not the power of 
your enemies, have difordered the ftate. Had your 
diftrefs arifen^ notwithftanding you?; utmoft care to 
prevent it> there would then be little hope of relief; 
but fincc it is occafioned by your own mifeonduct, 
you need only repair your 'errors, in order to re¬ 
trieve your affairs. Confidcring the weaknefs of 
Athens, thus defpoiled of her dominions, and the 
llrength of Philip, which has increafed immode¬ 
rately at our cxpcnce, fhould you think him a for¬ 
midable enemy, you doubtlefs think aright. Yet 
reHe^tj Athenians! that there was a time when we 
pofTeflcd Pydna, Potida^a, Methone, and ail the fur- 
rounding territory; that the nations in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, now fubjc6t to Philip, were then indc- 
nendcnl, and preferred the alliance of Athens to 
that of Macodon. In the infancy of liis fortune, 
had Philip reafoned, timidly as we do now, ^ How 
fliall I, dellitutc of allies, attack the Athenians, 
“Whofe garrifons command my frontier V he would 
not have engaged In thofe enterprifes which have 
been crowned with fuch fignai fuccefs, nor raifed 
his kingdom to fuch an unexampled pitch of gran¬ 
deur. ISlo, Athenians! he knew well, that towns 
and fortreffes are but prizes of Ikill and valour 

A*^X’ ft) AOnvaici, rvro ixchio^, 4t* T«t)T« {j-f 

fff si'nxitu Tct w KHi^ivoi sv jusrw. Ill uncioit 

times the figure hud more force as well as dignity j becaufe at the 
Cdyirtpicaml (ither facred games, tliu fpe«n‘aton were ufed to behold 

prares piopofed to the vi<Jlort», xn/Atv» fv perw, expoJed in the 
midcfle of the fictcl, to ,«xciie their emulatiQu and ardour. See 
vU.i. 

propofed 
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propofed to the combatants, and belong of right to 
the conqueror; that the dominions of the abfent are 
I'eiiscd by thofe who take the field, and the poffclfions 
of the negligent and llothful become the rewards 
of \igibncc and vigour. Guided by thofe maxims 
lie inis fubdued and governs all; holding fome com¬ 
munities by right of conqueft, and others under 
the title of allies: for allies no prince nor ftate can 
want, who are not wanting to themfelves. But 
fiiowld you, Athenians! imitate the example of Phi¬ 
lip, and at length, roufing from your lethargy, ap¬ 
ply ferioufiy to your intcrefl:, you would fpeedily 
I'ocover thofe advantages which your negligence 
only has lofi. Favourable occafions will yet occur j 
for you mud not imagine that Philip, like a god, 
holds his profperity for ever fixed and immutable 
No, Athenians ! there are who hate him, who fear 
him, who envy bim, even among thofe fecmingly 
the mod devoted to his caufe. Thefe are uni- 
verfal padions, from which the allies of Maccdon 
are not, furcly, exempted. They ha\e hiiheno 
concealed them, finding no rcfource in you; but 
ir depends on yonr councils to call them into 
adiun. When, therefore, O my countrymen! 
when 'will you ciert your vigour? when roufed 
by fome event—■when urged by fome neceflity-— 
What can be more urgent than the.prcfent junc¬ 
ture? To freemen, the mijfl necelTary of all mo- 


The is inimitaWp: /**i rsn 

"TtTT/l'V H'** TJO^'aCtTfK 'X^VtVOlTCi JOVSX the TCt^ aud the 
tlr 4ud the tubftantive, and the .harm wiU bt d»(- 
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tivcs k the fliapae of tnifcon^udf Or, fly, will it 
ftill be^yow foie to fatioter in the publiq 

pUc^, Inquiring after hews ? can be more 

Hew, than a Macetioniaii ihonld conquer 
Athens;^ and enfiave'^Creech? Is^JPhilip dead? 
bid, ^ut jn great danger* How are you concerned 
ii|,thefe ruiftours? what matters it''to you whe^ 
{her he Js fick or dead, fmc&, yon thua manage 
your atfairs, your tolly will foon laife up anothei 
l^hilip ?*» 

After this animated remonftrance, Demofthene^ 
propofes a pl«m of operations calculated chiefly for 
defence. The Athenians, he obferves, were not 
yet prepared to meet Philip in the field, They 
mud begin by proteding Olynthus, and^ the Cher- 
fonefus, from his incurfions. For this purpofe, it 
was necelTdry to raife a body of tWo thoufand men 
hghi-|rmcd, and an adequate proportion of ca¬ 
valry^ which were to be tranfported, qnder a pro¬ 
per convoy (as Philip had his fleet), with all expe- 
i|^ion to the illes of JLemnos, Thafos, and Sciatlios, 
contiguous io the coaft of Macedon. Conveni- 
evitly pofted in thofe ifl^iSids, where th^ Would en¬ 
joy ntcelfaries in abundance, the Athenian troops 
migh^ avail therafelves of every :^voui^le incident, 
to appear at the firft fummpns of Iheir ' ^l^ies, and 

5® ,The feaTe indwKl <>i that petiod, fcut neithtr it» force notf it» 
briwlt^ catt he traai^eA T*8irt»r OiaMarfiK $ <fcXX* 

n 5 « vfij¥ f m hW w xiwj vf^ut 

sr»«|«r^Yf, «jr *rt^ 1W4 <iox vm* 

i^St fp!f MTth r-txpst muru vocrartr ®«bi» »«g» tw 

S i 

either 
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either to repel the inroads of the Macedonians, or c H a P, 
tpharafs the extended, ^anid,«i maoy parts, defence- . 

!els territo^ of tl^at people. Meanwhile, prepara¬ 
tions would he ma^e at home for carrjrlng on the 
War in due tune, with more numerous forces, and 
with greater ^efficacy. Such moderate propolMs 
prove that IDemofthcncs well imderftood the genius 
of his countrymen. He required, that only the 
fourth part of the troops fhould confift of Athenian 
citizens; and the immediate fuppltes were to amount 
only to ninety talents. He knew that higher, de- 
mands would alarm their indolence and love of 
pleafure j and fo fatally were they funk in the idle 
ainufements of the city, that it is probable the fmall 
armament propofed did not actually fet fail; it is 
certdn that no future preparations were made ade¬ 


quate to the public lerv ice. 

The profound policy of Philip foflered the fupine 
negligence of his enemies. For more than two 
years after h*s retreat from Therniopyla?, that crafty Ms am- 
prinpe much confined himfelf to his dominions, and 
chiefly to his capital, anxious to dilfipate the cla¬ 
mour occafioned by his tqo great precipitation to 
feize the gates of ^reece. In that interval, he in- 
^ deed madf an expedition to chaflife the rebellious 
fpirit of the iThelMans. But th® greatejl part of 
his time was fpent at Pella, and addicted to the dEg°a 
arts of peace, which he judged with fltill, and *ongrefi- 
^ encouraged with munificence. That favourite ** 


city was adorned with temples,« theatres, and 
porticoes^ ' The tbofi: ingenious artifis of Greece 
were fummoned by liberal rewWds, to the court 

f 3 of 
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c H', A P. of Macedon ^; and itten of talents and genius 

who werfe tod often ebstpdfed to dnvy and perfecution 
in the former country, werd received with open 
ams by a prince, who, am'idfl the tumult of war, 
aflidiloufly cultivated the ftudies of/literatiire and 

, eloquence. In his domeftic government, Philip 
adminiftefed juftice with impartiality, Eftened with 
CoHdefcendon to the complaints of his meaneft fub- 
jc^b, and difdaining the ceremonious and forbid¬ 
ding pomp of tyranny, maintained dn intercourfc 
of vifits and entertainments with his courtiers and 
generals'*', 

liUvices; In a priuce fo refpeflably employed, it is difficult 
to conceive the odious and detellable vices with 

V 

which Philip is upbraided by Demollhenes ; yet 
the brief deferiptions, occafionally fetched by the 
orator, are filled up by an ancient hiflorian, who 
reprefents the infamies of the life of Philip in ian- 
gu: ge well fitted to arraign tlie horrors of Nero or 
Ileliogabalus. Could we believe the acrimony 
of Thcopompus of Chios, a fcholar of Ifocrates, 
who Hoarifhed in the age of Alexander, Philip 
fulEcd his great adions by the moft enormous and 
detellable crimes. Alike avaricious and prodigal, 
the wealth which he had amaffed by injuflicc and 
rapacity, ^he diffipated in the moft flagitious gratifi- 


39 Juflin. Lvilu C. 3 . 

Among" other Greeks tvho lived at Philip’s court werej Leoffifie- 
ncfi the oratoTj Neoptolcttlns tlie poet> Ariftodemus and Satyrus cele¬ 
brated players. JEfehin, & Bemolllien. pafilm. 

■i' Plot, in Apopth. & In Deniofliien. & Alexand. 

*?' Vid Demollhen. ex edit. Wolf. j;. jg. 48.66, See. 

*" Nep. in. Alcibiad. 
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cations, and in company with the meaneft and moi): c ti 4 p. 
worthlefs of mankind. His c^gm^iohs were chofeh X 5 bav. 
promifcuoufly from Macedonians and Greeks, and 
efpecially frorn ThefTaiians, the moft profligate of 
the Greeks, and were admitted to ins familiarity 
and friendfliip* in proportion to their proficiency hi 
the moft odious and unnatural abominations that 
ever polluted the worft men in the moft corrupt 
ages of the wqrld. „ We muft, doubtlefs, make 
allowances fct* the ^11 of a writer, noted to a pro¬ 
verb for feverity. Yet there is lufiicient collateral 
^vidence, that Philip’s ftrong propenfity to low wit, 
obfcenity, and drunkennefs, raidejred him a prey 

The opitlifns given them by Theopompus .are, 
abommabilcs i and j the laft word is compolesi of Aa, 

*ualdey and raypc/,, taunts ; and traaflated infegnhur mentt*latust 
which conrefpouds to the cnormitas membrorum of the Auguftan 
hiftorians. Tiu* folIoM'ing defciiption of the fnends of Philip h too 
indecent for modern language; Horum enim qmdam jam virl bai- 
bam mdcntidem radebant, A vellebanturs alii vero barbati citra 
pudorem vkiffim fe irnpiidicabant, ftupris iniercutlbus fe flagitantes j 
regi vero duo vel tres circurnducebantur qui patcrentur inuhebria, & 
eandem operam tiavarent alios fubagitantes. Quamobrem illos jura 
aliquis non amicos regis, fed arnicas effe creJidilTet, nc( mdites fed* 
proftibula nuncupafiet, ingemo qujdem Sc natura languinai los, luoribuB 
auteni virlha fcorta,” £'c. This paflage is quoted Irom the forty- 
ninth book of Theopom^s. In his twenty-fixth book he fpeaks to 
the fame purpofe; *♦ Ph|ippnm cum Theffalos intemptrantes cite, aq 
lafciviae petulantifque vitb profplcerct, eontra conventu« ac contuber- 
nia inftituiflTe’; iifqne utiyiaccret modi* omnibus fuiffe conatum, cum 
illis faltafle, coramiflatura fuilfe, cuivis hbidini fe ac nequitlse tradi- 
diffe,’^ A niiftaken paflage of Diodorus has made lome learned tnen 
doubt the authenticity of theie defcriptions. Diodorus (1. xvi. fedt. 3 .) 

Tays, that Tbeopompus yEyga^tva* o«w toij ^ivrnmvray 

uv •went ^atPiDwcrt ; had written the hiftory of Philip in fifty-eight 
books, five of which differ in ftyle from the refi.” Were we theie- 
fore to fuppofe the five lafi books fpurious (for that is the inference 
which has been drawn)# the obferyationa of Dipdoriis would not at 
all aflcdl the paflages above cited. 

P 4 
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c H A P. to buffocm$* an 4 parafites, aJi4 and all 

the wo^fthlefs minde of,.mti^)gaireran<i^J and folly* 
Th^fe difgraoeftti affocWes of lehe prince, formed, 
in time of war> a regiment ^pait,^^^Qf about eight 
hundred men, whofe gradual waftc^ was contimially 
‘r^ruited by new ;nembers, who either were, or 
{tpn became worthy of the old 5 ' for, as we fhall 
foon have occafion to relate, the whole band were 
alike cowardly and profligate** 

ind policy. But in ^whatever manner tf^hiilp ^employed his 
private hours, he at no time loft fight of thofc 
great principles of policy which regulated his pu% 
lie adnuniftration. Under preLcneo of wanting 
money to fupply the expence of his bmldnig^s, 
and other public works, he employed an Otpcdivnt 
which is well known in latter times/hnd which 
has been carried to fuch excefs as threatens tiie 
fafety of ibofe governments Which it was intended 
to uphold. The letting loofe of the Delphic trea- 
fures ijad diflFufed near a million fterling over 
, Greece ‘‘V The unfcttled flate of that country 
j^dered thofe who had acquired wealth very" un¬ 
certain of enjoying it. With the rkhi^iknd avari¬ 
cious, Fhihp employed proper Agents to take up 
money at high intereft, which jprocured him two 


The Ihcred war lafted ten yeaw, and colt the Phocians ten 
thonfand talr^nts. near two millione ; it had already lafted five years, 
and may be ihppofed to have coft near the half of that i6jin. Diodoix 
h XTfh p. 4 He ihy»> to the gold and filvtr dedicationa (which 
were cc^ed into iitoacyjb ta> fwptst ** exceeded 

ten thotthod talents a prodigious fum (confid^ting the relative WI»« 
of money in diofe days), of which the hidden didUto could not ftih 
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advantages of v^ry* impo|mt ikSlpd, the attach- c ft A p. 
Jng to hk government and a mimenpas 4nd 
powerful band,of credltotsj and the Wbling 
him to p!^y^\under the title of dehta>.a^dfthere¬ 
fore without* ful|)icion| tSe various penlians and 
gratuities by^Vhich he maintained his influentje- 
among the orators and leading men in the feveral^ 
republics* 
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CH Af. 


XXXV. 


Negligence md Licentiousmfs of the Athcnhms. — 
Fhilip's Intrigues in Eubma, —- fhocion defeats 
the Mmcdoniam and Eubmans, Philip invades 
the Ohnthian Territory, — Demofhenes's Ora* 
iions in favour of the Olynthians. •— Expedition 
of Chares, —— Philip takes Olynthuu — Celebrates 
the Eijiival of the Mufes at Diurn* — Commits 
naval Depredations on Attica* — His Embaffy to 
Athens, ■— The Athenian Emhajfy to Philip* — 
Charafler oj the Ambajfadon ,— Their Conference 
with the King,—Differently reported to the Senate 
and Afflmbly .'— Philip's Conquefts in Thrace ,— 
The Phcciun IVar.’-^Ncgociaiwns, — Philip's In¬ 
trigues ,— Decree oj the Amphitlyons againjl Phocis. 
'—-Executed by Philip, — Maccdon acknowledged 
^ the principal Member of the Amphi&yomc Council, 


CHAP. Athenians, deceived by the inadivity ol: 

XXXV. * '• the King of Maccdon, indulged themfelves, 
without relcrve, in their fdvoi|rite amufentents. 
genet, and Thcii* ccdifederatcs, the Phocians, were abandoned ; 
neironhL Philip, in which they might well have 

Atheman-j. coiifidercd thcmfelvcs as principals, was ncgle£bcd. 
Olymp. Magifltrates and people feemed folely attentive to 
A.c.j49. regulate public fcftivals and proceffions, and to 
afeertain the difputed merits of dramatic poets and 
performers. The fund originally intended for tlie 

4 exigencies 
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C3£!gencies of war, had already been appropriated 
to the theatre; and a law»wa^ now enaded, on the . ^ ' > 

motion of Eubulus, an artful flatterer of the mul¬ 
titude, rendering it a capital crime to propofe any 
change in this unexampled and mofl: whimfical 
delliriation. It was in vain for Demofthones to 
refift the popular torrent. He was oppofed and 
overwhelmed by Eubulus and Demades, the latter 
of whom, with talents that might have adorned his 
country, condefcended to fell its intercfls to the 
public enemy. 

Born in the lowefl condition of life, Demades Juftlfiedby 
retained the vices of his birth; and always dif- 
covered that fordid fpirit, and weltered in thofe 
brutal excefles, which betray the want of early 
cukure. Yet the acutenefs of his apprehenfion, 
the flrcngth of his reafon and memory, and above 
all, the bold and copious flow of his unpremeditated 
eloquence, in which he was allowed to excel even 
Demoflhcnes ‘ himfelf, raifed him to a confpicuous 
rank in the affembly; and it being his bufincfs, 
as the hireling of Philip, to fail along vviih the 
ftream of popular frenzy, which the patriodfm of 
his rival endeavoured to ftruggle with and to flem, 
he enjoyed a frei and ample fcope for exercifing 
his abilities. 

The people of Athens triumphed in the vi£lory PiuiipV 
of perfidious demagogues over the wifeft and beft J” 

'of their fellow-citizens, or rather ov;er the laws and oiymp. 
tonflitution of their country, when Philip began to 

i 

* Pluterch in Demo^en. 

.play 
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c tt A P. tliofe batteries wWtb, b^ bad patlewtiy Tailed 
. <M11 a«d fecreey. The Euboea, 

whjcbbe called tbe fi^teT^of Greece, Uvas the firlt 
objeii of his attack* $iuce the dcpulfion of the 
Jirbebans, of which we have formerly taken notice, 
the Athenians had preferved th^lr ^Intereft in the 
where they »inaintmned a fmall body of 
tn^psi Jfhe diderent cities, however, enjoyed the 
independent government of their own laws; they 
appointed their own magiftrates ^ they fometimeS 
made war agamft each other; and feparately af* 
fumed tlie prerogatives of free and fovereign dates, 
while they all colleftiyely acknowledged their de¬ 
pendence on Athens. ' Such political arrangements 
made room for the intrigues of Philip. He fo¬ 
mented their civil difeord; gained partifans in each 
city 5 and at length, under colour of proteding 
his allies, landed feveral Macedonian battalions in 
the ifland ^ 

patigFfto Matters were foon difpofed to his wiih. The 
Atiicmjm Macedonians were allowed to occupy the mofl: ad-* 
jntereft In vantageous ports. Athenian party esfedaimed 
an<| threatened 5 but Plutarch, the leader of that 
p?^, ms gained to the intcrell^pf Philip, and de- 
mand^id auxiliaries froms Athen|, only to ^betray 
them Wo the hands of their enemies*. Detoorthe- 
nes,f.who alone penetrated this dar!^ feheme p| 
villany, entreated and conjured his coimit^en 
put not:Onfidence in Plutarch. But he was finikin 



♦ < 
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ttu^ to their tnafter, tind th^elfore the expel P H A P* 
didon* The fiieiids of th^t codotry wet'e eager t6 
fave theiileof Etibefea/atid the'^capridous mdltitode, 
ever in extretoe^l nilhed with a$ much, ihipetuofity 
to ail enterprife fiitelided for their ruin, as they had 
long fliewnbahkwafdnefs to engage in etcry other K 
The promptitude and vigour of their p)reparations 
much exceeded the expedation, ahd eyen alarmed 
the fears, bf the Macedonian faction. But .he parti¬ 
sans of Philip had gone too far to retreat; nor could 
they fbrefee the confequences that happened^ lo 
contrary to thdr hopes. The Athenians, in fad', 
obtained a dcdflve vidory, not by the ftrengih of 
their arms, which was inferior to the enemy ^s, but 
through the wife choice of a genei'al. 

The c< 3 hfummate prudence of Phocion, tvho, 
on his arrival in Euboea, fbiind things in a worfe 
ftate thim had been reprefented, Hiked no chaned cMeti by 
of defeat, and loft no opportunity of advantage \ 

Having ehofcil a favourable p6ft, which was on 
all fide^ ftiiTOjmdA'by broken and uneven ground^ 
he defpifed the clamours of his men and the 
fults of'the enemy. The treacherous Pl^l^h 
was quickly defeated in a mock battle, in 
he fell back on^^jjre Athenian cavalry, who Id 
difordef to the calbp of Phocion. The Euboeans 
and Mkisedomans |)urfued with a rafli and intempe* 

^ fate afSonr; and^ elated with'vidory, or conft* 

, dedt tk<n*'‘Tupei^Of numbdmi prepared to aflail 
th¥ cikp. ^ Thc^geherali mfeanwhlk, performed a 
'‘licnftc^ wKck he ftudbjfly prjilongcdy either from 

t 

* Pim«iU)i>4tPACf* ^ Ptvtai«kinF|ocica. 

*' ' religioa 
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c tt A K i?eWioa or policy, until; he beheld the diforder of 
AAAv. the affailants einfaarrtfed by the unequal ground. 
He defeats ahd by their own ralhnefs* He then commanded 
the Mace- prepaTb for adion, and Allying ra- 

iHlEu- pidly from his entrenchments, increafed the con- 
bccans* fbfion. of the enemy, who were repelled with 
^eat flaughter towards the plain which they had 
ait firft occupied. The adivity of Cleophancs, 
who had rallied and formed the Athenian cavalry, 
rendered the vidory complete. The remains of 
the vanquifhed took refuge in the fortrefs of Zera- 
tfa, in the northern corner of the ifland, which, 
bdng attacked, made a feeble refillance^. The 
garrifon furrendered; but Phodon reflored all the 
Eubocans to liberty, left the people of Athens, 
Harped by their popular leaders, might treat them 
with that cruelty, which, on a limilar occafion, they 
had inflided on the rebellious dtizens of Mitylene 
^ Hi.ying fpent a few weeks in fettling the affaii's of 
the ifland, he returned in triumph to Athens, his 
Ihips drawn up in line of battle, their ftems crowned 
with garlands, and the rowers keeping time to the 
found of martial mulic. His fellow-dtizens received 
him v/ith acclamations of joy; but their imprudence 
did not allow them to reap the fruits of his fuccefs. 
Mqloffus, an obfeure ftranger, was appointed, by 
cabal, to command the troops left in the iftand ^ 
and Philip, having renewed his intrigues, carried 
them on with the fame dexterity, and met with 
far bett^ fuccefs 


I J M ’ ‘ 

Pljof. in^ocion. * See aboTfi> rol u. c. pp. Mh * 
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It is worthy of attention, that Demofthe|ie& fol¬ 
lowed the ftandard of Phocion to Eubosa, though 
he had ftrongly difapproved the expedition. Both 
he and his rival .^fchines, of whom we ihall foon 
have occafion to fp^k more fully, ferved in the 
cavalry. Demofthenes was reproached with being 
the hrft who deferted his rank, and among the laft 
who returned to the charge, -ffifchines behaved 
with diftinguiihed gallantry, and had the honour of 
being appointed by Phocion to carry home the firft 
intelligence of the victory 

Philip’s difappointment in Euboea only ftimula- 
ted his activity. His toils were fpread fo widely ail 
around him, that when one part failed he could 
catch his prey in another. The Olynthians, againft 
w^hom he feemed to have long forgotten bis re- 
fentment, were aftonilhed to obferve that feveral 
of their citizens grew »ich and great in a manner 
equally fudden and unaccountable; and that they 
enlarged their poffcffions, built ftately palaces, 
and difplayed a degree of magnificence and gran¬ 
deur hitherto unknown in their frugal republic. 
The unexpeded invafion of Philip revealed the 
myftery. A confiderable party had grown wealthy 
by betraying the* fecrets, expofing the weaknefs, 
and fbftering the ill-timed fecurity of their coun¬ 
try ^ Their influence at home had recommended 
them to Philip, and the wages of their iniquity 
had increafed that influence. It would not proba¬ 
bly have been difficult to prove their treafon, but it 
feemed dangerous to punifh it 5 and the Olynthians 

* JEfchin.de falfa Legatione, ft k Midiam* 

* Demoft. Oiyatli. 
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ixrtsre wfttQ hxfmediat^jily concerned to repe! Ihe w*«.« 
raya^ers of tMi* tsfeirrftoiy# In this emergency, they 
tn^ttAd to their domelftic forces of ten thoufand 
fyot ani ooe tbottfmd borfe % but fent an embafly 
fO ^t^ens, inyeighlng’in the ftrongeft terms againft 
wl^a had hrft courted/ then deceived, and 
inVade^ and attacked them ^ ahd craving 
from the Athenians, ih confeqmSnce of the 
all|ance formerly concluded between thutwo repub¬ 
lics, to defeat the defigns of a tyrant equally daring 
^i^pcrhdious* ^ ^ 

Jlid the people of Athens heartily undertaken 
the caufe of Olynthus, Philip would have been e^t- 
pofed a fecond time to the danger which he had 
eluded with fo much addrefs in the beginning of 
his reign. Thebes was employed and earhaufted 
in the Phocian war j the grahdeur of Sparta had 
decayed as much as her pi%ciplcs had degenerated j 
tl^e hifenor ftates extended not their views of po<. 
licy beyond their refpeCtive' diftri^s. ^ But the 
Athenians, recently fuccefsful in Eubcea, and re* 
inferced by the ftrength and refentment of fuch a 
rt|>^bli^as Olynthus, ^ might have ililT rendered 
tl^emfelv^ fomtidable to the public enemy, specially 
as, at this junfrure, the rebellious ^himoturts of the 
Theifalians broke out afrefh, and led them capri* 
dou^y to oppofe, with as much edgi^dTs arftbey had 
often helped to promote, the intereft of Miacedon. 
Bui y compenfate thefe unpromifing drcmftftances, 
l^tip had many ftrenuous abettom of ‘power 
withhi^e walls of Athens ’^and Olynthnsf bis 

^mmanided polls 
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ift^ThelTaly^ Above all, the indolence and vices 
of his enemies were moll :fe.Vouirabie to *hisoau% 
The late fttccefe in Euboea, whicft Ihohld have ani¬ 
mated a brave and gen^ons people to new 
dons and dangers^, only' replunged the Athknans 
into a llothful jfecuHtyrs While they enjoyed tikic 
theatrical entertainftients^tfeir rlhows and feftivals, 
and all the eafe and luxu^ of a city-life, they were 
little inclined to engage in any enterprife that might 
diftprb the tranquil courfe of their pleafures. in 
this difpofition they were enconraged by their per¬ 
fidious demagogues, who llrongly exhcnrted theua to 
beware of involving themfelves in the danger of 
Olynthtis, or of provoking the refentment of a 
prince whofe power they were unable to refill:* 
The orator Demades particularly diftmguilhe<|g his 
zeal in the Macedonian intereft ; advifing an abfo- 
lute and total reje^on of the demands of the Olyn- 
thian ambalTadors. 

Demoftheaes at length arofe, and, as the defign 
of calling the alfembly had been already explained, 
entered immediately on the quellion under delibe¬ 
ration. On ** many occafions, Athenians! have 
the gods declared/their favour to this ftate, but 
never more manif€|lly than in the prefent juncture* 

N J' * ' ' ^ ' ’ , * ” “ 

' I ^ ' A ' 

*’ I pestti not R. tranf^don of 0erao0henes. The ia&rtingt\ld» 
fpeeches entirp would deftroy the |mmble uniformity qf thw hiftorie^ 
work, withtlite <tefign of which it would be inconlifteat tlo tranicribt 
what the accclftjy to fay, repeat,i^d eitfctfCefo qfteau 

Befides, De^mofthenes ia one thefeiiv writers has been 
tranflated, as ' the late Mr. Harris fays in his PhUdogical Enquiries, 
by coinpetciV: .perfonstyJHrs*ljieland and -Erimcie, m Engllfh;' Mr. 
Tourreil and the Abb^f Auger, M French i aud^^the Cefarotti, 
in Italian. ^ ^ \ ^ ' ' ■ ' , 
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• That eJtemies fhould be raifed to PhiHp, on’'tAe 
coni5tle$ of his territory, enemies not contcinptlblf 
m ?owei^ and, which is more important, fo de- 
twine<TOn tho war, that they regard every ac¬ 
comodation in ' Macedon, firil as infjdious, 
ji^t as the deftrndio%’||f their country, can be 
aferihed to nothing le|^|an the bountiful interpo- 
^ion of Heaven^ With every thing elfe on our 
fide,^ let us not be wanting to ourfelves; let us not 
be reproached with the unfpeakable’''infamy of 
.throwing away, not only thofe cities and terrL 
, tories which we inherited from our anceftors, but 
thofe occalions and alliances offered us by fortune 
and the gods. To inftft on the power and great- 
nefs of Philip belongs not to the prefent fubjed. 
He has become great through your fupine negled, 
and the perfidy of traitors whom it becomes you 
> to punifh. Such topics at;e not honourable for 
: I wave them as fuperflpous, having matter 
more material to urge. To c^ll the Ring of Ma- 
cedon perjured and perfidious, without proving 
my affertions, would be the language of infult and 
reproach. But his own adions, and not my refent- 
lAent, ihall name him 5 and oi ihefe I think it ne- 
c^ffary to fpeak for two reafoii; firft, that he may 
^ appear, what he really Is, a Wcked man ^ aud, fe- 
condly, that the weak mindslwho‘are tntimidated 
^ by his power and refources, n|ay pertjeive that the 
artifices to which ha owes then^ are now all ex- 
^ Jjiaufted, and that lus ruin is at klbid# M for my- 
fdf, Athenians 1 I ihould not daly fear«^wt admire 
' pptip, had he il^ained Ub height of gran- 
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ir by bonotirable and equitable mcaJls^ But,aftef chap. 
the moft ferious exammatioHi I find,*that at firft he 
reduced our fimplidty by the flattering promife of 
Ainphipolis; that he fnrprifed twfnendfhip 
of Olynthus by the deceitful gift of Potid@ea; that, 
laftly, he enflaved the Theffalians, under the fpe* 

Clous pretence of delivering them from tyrants. 

In one word, Ivith wto community hath he treated, 
which hath not experienced his fraud ? Which of 
hisxonfcderates hath he not ihamclefsly betrayed ? 

Can it be expected, then, that thofe who pro¬ 
moted Ills elevation, becaufe they thought him 
their friend, will continue to fupport it, when they 
find him a friend »to his own intereft alone ? Itn- 
poffible 1 When confederacies are formed on the 
principles of common Advantage and affedion, each 
member fliares the toils with alacrity; all perfevero: 
fuch confederacies endure. But when worthlelTnefs 
and iawlefs ambition have raifed a fingle man, the 
llighteft accident overthrows the unllable edifice 
of his grandeur. It is not, no 1 Aihenians! it is 
not poffible to found a lafting power on treachery, 
fraud, and perjury. Thefe may fucceed for a 
while; but time reveals their weaknels. For, as in 
a houfe, a ftiip, and in ftru^ures of every kind, the 
foundation and lower parts fhould be firm and folid, 
fo the grounds and jirinciples of action fhould bo juft 
and true. But fuch qualities belong not to the actions 
of Philip^'. ^ 

^ 1 ^ am 

^ c ' ' 1 

The teigh tdte in jnihlic^ ai 

» in jrinw h tk beft )?<dic3r/' wa* 
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c H A P« ** I am of opinion, then, that fearlefs of coiife- 
qwences^ you* ought to affift Olynthus with the 
uttboil celerity ani vigour, and to difpalch an 
to the TheflTalians, to inflame their hofti- 
Jitjf. But take care, Atheniana I that your ardour 
evaporate not in mere refolutions and decrees. Be 
ready to pay your contributions j prepare to take 
the field j fcow yourfelves in earnefl, and you will 
foon difeover not only the hollow faith of the al¬ 
lies of Philip, but the internal and concealed in¬ 
firmity of Wacedon' itfelfi That kingdom has 
emerged from obfeurity amidft the contefts of 
neighbouring ftates, during which the fmalleft 
Weight, put into either fcale,' is fufficient to in¬ 
cline the balance. But, in, itfelf, Macedon is in- 
confiderable and weak, and its real weaknefs is in- 
Creafed by the fplendid but ruinous expeditions 
of Philip. For the King and his fubje^ts arc ac¬ 
tuated by very difierent fentiments. Domineered 


fievee exjpFeHed, perluips with fuch dignity, ns in the following 
WOtds of J[)enlol)hene9 ; Srav fxsy vV* svmai t» w^oj'J |i*»TiS 4 cryj"*'* 
^ Ttm'i tctvnn ov/*ppgfi twj rm kccI eni/Jimn-iy, nal 

tef )t»l fj-tyity sSeXswt 5» «)^|6iW0i' 6*av it tK 9rX*o»f?ic»f 

irtff wcTTEg WTO?, n ^ w^wts wfixpowns, \ixl <7rtoua-fAa ctTutret 

(xnx^trun, xal Sta^vera' ayet^ ern «A&ntmKH, nihcunet k« 5 wwg. 
xMrt-dij. CsCfluef* tpt rmwet, «? 

f«y WW Qfa.xji* pc§»»»# ftKTBXlW »ii» 0 »W(!y Wi T<Wf i\ ■ 

05!# HHXf Jt«l sttgi oSiTW-ljJ yOtf 

ouettf;, oifiMtt bmcItow ce>)^5(W to# TOtifT*# T« Hohroiktv to^wpoTarao 

f*w4i t*w» fots 

oif Olrath. i|y i*» the comnnon t>ut)n»« 
nujitieliili hditihn ^Welfius. 
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by ambition, he difregards and fafety; but his c H A p. 
fubjefts, who individually hav^ little fhare in the . . 

glory of his conquefts, are indignanu ths^:, for 
the fake of one man^ they ihould be Jihafled by 
continual warfare, and withdrawn front thofe oc¬ 
cupations and purfuits, which afford the comforts 
and happinefs of private life. On the great body 
of his people, Philip, therefore, can have no reli¬ 
ance ; nor, whatever may be faid of their valour 
and •difeipline, can he depend more on his merce¬ 
naries. For I am informed, by a man of un¬ 
doubted veracity, who has juft arrived from Ma* 
cedon, that none of Philip’s guawls, even thofe 
wlunn he treats with the affe<Stionat<*, but deceit¬ 
ful names of companions, and fellow-foldicrs, can 
merit his eftcem, without incurring his hatred ajid 
p(‘rfecution. Such is the intolerable jealoufy, fuch 
the malignant envy, which crowns the other odious 
vices of this monfter, who, defying every fenti- 
ment of virtue and decency, drives from his pre¬ 
fence all who ihudder, all who are difgufted, at 
the moft unnatural enormities j and whofe court is 
continually crowded by buffoons, parafites, ob- 
feene poets and drunkards; wretches who, when 
drunk, will dance,\ but fuch dances ** as modefty 
dare not name. Slight and trivial as thefe mat¬ 
ters may to fome appear, they exhibit the worth- 
Icffnefs bf Philip, and announce the infelicity 

** The D^ofih. p.S. lind. Schol. ad Arlftoph, 

in Nubib. Prom tlie deictiption above given of Athenian man¬ 
ors, it appear! that Demo^enes'a delicacy wa! jnerdy compJi- 
mental. 

o 3 which 
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CHAR which awaits him* The dangerous defeats of his 
charate are hid hj the bla^e of profperity ; but 
whenmisfortune happensi his native deformity 
will appear. For it is eafy to prove that, as in the 
bodily frame, men, duHng the feafon of health, are 
inf^nfible of what i$ weak and chfordered in their 
coniiitutioiis, which imperfe^ons are immediately 
felt on the firft approach of ficknefs j fo the glory 
of for^n conqueft conceals the vices and defers 
ofrrepublics and monarchies: but let calamity 
happen, let the war be carried to their frontiers, 
and thofe hitherto latent evils ^immediately become 
raanifeft* 

If there is a man among you, Athenians ! who 
thinks that Philip is a formidable enemy, becauO 
^ he is fortunate, I agree with that man. Fortune 
has a mighty influence, or rather Fortune alone 
domineers in human alFair^ Yet could you be 
perCuadcii to do but the fmafleft part of your duty, 
I would greatly prefer your fortune to Philip’s; 
■ibr pu, furely, have better reafon to truft in th'^* 
afiifeance of Heaven. But we remain, I think, in¬ 
active, hefluting, delaying, and deliberating, while 
our ericuty takes the field, bravijig feafons and dan¬ 
gers^ and neglefling no opponunity of advantage. 
And if the indolent and carelels are abandoned by 
their bell frietids, can we expefl tJi‘tt the gods, how¬ 
ever favourable, (liouM aflifi us, if we will not help 
ourfelves v 

** Secmid*8 m mire fum vitus obtenuii. SaUuH. 

’ jEfOni what i« faid b^ow, it a|>|jears Uiat, hy Fortune, De* 
. njoillww meims tile difpenjraiion® of Frovldon^e $ and by good 
Fortune, tfee flavour of Heaven. 

The 
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The people of Athens, animate 4 to their duty, 
on the one hand, by Dejn6fthette$, and feduced, ^ !j 
on the other, by th^ hirelings of Philip ^d thdr 
own deceitful paffion^, imprudently Reeled a middle 
courfe, which, in public affairs, is often the knoft of CJ»r«i* 
dangerous. Convinced that the prefervation of 
Olynthus was the buff fafeguard of Atdca, yet 
unwilling to tear themfelves from their beloved 
pleafures, they determined to fend Chares, with a 
fleet'aiid two thoufand mercenaries, to the afliftance 
of their allies. This commander, who wa8 the 
idol of the multitude, but the difgrace of his 
country and of his profcffion fhewed no folici- 
tude to proteQ: the dependencies of Olynthus, 
which fucceffively fubmitted to the Macedonian 
arms. To gratify the rapacity of his troops, he ^ 
made a defeent on the fertile coaft of Fallen^, 
where, falling in with eight hundred men com- 
manded by Auda;us, called the friends of Philip, 
he obtained over thofe contemptible cowards an 
eafy and ludicrous vidlory, which ferved only to 
umufe the comic poets of the times. Having 
gained this advanmge, Chares became unwilling 
to try his fortune] in any feverer conflict; and dif- 
daining, as he affe<Red, to follow the motions of 
Philip, returned home, and celebrated his triumph 
over the vain, boaftful, and voluptuous Audanis **; 

*** PhilocWrus ui Dionyf. ad Ammoniuro. 

'» Timotheus Uid « t%it jhe wa$ fitter to catty thebaggagje, 
than to command an army.” ' Hut. in Aj^phth. 

Among; Ids contempofades* Jin yf9» mtkittanMki «AiaTfvw!'i the 

£ock* Atheoi^ua, ItXu* p.534* 
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es 

CHAP, not, however, with the fpoils of the vanquilhed, but 
XXXV. Qjp talents, which he had extorted 

from the Fhocian^ who were actually in alliance 
with Athens 

Philip ^he thoughtlefs multitude, who judged of iho 
oiySu?. ^-^edition of Chares by the expenfive pomp with 
which he entertained them at his return, talked 
cxtravantly of invading Macedon, and chaftifing 
the infolence of Philipwhen a fccond embalTy 
arrived from Olynthus# The inhabitants of this 
place had been ihut. up within their walls; they 
had loft Stagyra, Miciberna, Toron€, cities of 
confiderable ftrength, beftdes many inferior towns, 
which, on the firft appearance of Philip, were fot- 
ward to receive his bribes, and to open their gates ’'; 
and this fhameful venality, in places Well provided 
for defence, made the King of Macedon obferve to 
his generals, that he would thenceforth conlider 
no fortrefs as impregnable, which could admit a 
mule laden with money Dejected by continual 
Ioffes, the Olynthians turned their thoughts to ne- 
gociation, that they might at leaft amufc the in¬ 
vader dll the arrival of the Athenian fuccours. 
Philip penetrated their defignl and dexteroufly 
turned their arts againft them ; affeding to lend 
an ear to their propofais, bat mcan*vltde continu- 


' AthqiiaiOs, U3Kiii p.534* Dmollben. Olynth. li. 

Biddorw^* Ixvi. p.450. 

Plutarch. »n Phycion. Hiodorufij p*45X» relates the matter 
IbmcArh^t dilffeaVntly- But he arkwwledges that the Kmg of Mace- 
don hoaiM thxlfc he had augmented his dominions more by gold than 
by suenit. JOiodorus, p. 450. 


ing 
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ing his approaches, till, having got witliin forty chap. 
ftadia of their walls, he declarl^^hat of two thmgs t, 
one was neceflary, either muftjkave Olytithtts, 
ox he Macedon‘^ This explicit declaration Jrom 
an enemy, who often flattered to deftrby, cJbnt who 
might always, be believed when he threatened, con- 
Vinced the CMynthians of what they had long fuf- 
pefted, that their utter ruin, was at hand. They en¬ 
deavoured to retard the tatal moment by a porous 
fally^ fn which their cavalry, commanded by Apollo- 
nidcs, particularly lignalifed their val^ur'^"^. But 
they were repulfed by fuperior numbers, and obliged 
to take refuge in the city. , , 

In this poftuxe of affairs^ the ambaffadors failed Second 
for Athens j and having arrived there, found, to 
their utter aftonifhment, the multitude ftill en¬ 
joying the imaginary triumph of Chares. This 
commander,’’who c^^fly owed his credit to the 
afcendant of fuperficial qualities over the undif- 
corning folly of the people, was a warm and adive 
partifan of democmcy, and as fuch viewed, even by 
Demofthenes, with too partial eyes. The orator, 
belides, well knew that the irregular, ufelefs, or 
deftrudiye opexat||)ns of the Athenian arms, ought 
not always to be charged on the mifeondudi of 
the genejral* ^ The troops were always ill paid; 
fometimes not paid at all; and therefore dilbbe- 
dient and mutinous. Inftead of fabmitting to con- , 
troul, they often cotitrouled their d^derS; their 
refolutions ^ere prompt and ungovernable; when 
they could npt perfuade they threatened j and com- 

! ^ I{J» ibid. 

^ pelled 
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pelied even prudent commanders to meafures wild, 
j ruinous, und didKgourable. 

Bemoftbones, ilfefore, who again undortoolt to 
f^ond the demands of 01ynthus> waved all accufa^ 
tion againll particular peribns* -After endeavour¬ 
ing to rCprefs the vain, confidence of his ebuntry- 
, which had been excited by the ftippofcd ad¬ 
vantages of Chares, and the venal brt-ath of corrupt 
orators, he roprefeiits the real and imminent danger 
of their allies, which he perluadcs them to regard as 
their own. 'Fhecrifis was now arrived; and if they 
negle<3:ed the prefent opportunity of fulfilling their 
engagements to Olynthus, they muft foon be 
obliged to meet Philip in Attica. lie reminds them 
of the various occafions, which they hud already 
loft, of repelling this rapacious tyrant, this hoftile 
Barbarian, this mixture of perfidy and violence, 
for whom he cannot find any name fufficienily 
prdachful. “ But feme perhaps will fay, it is the 
bufinefs of a public fpeaker to advife, not to up¬ 
braid We wifh to affift the Olynthians, and we 
nfiift them 5 but inform us how our aid may 
M tendered moft effed:ual. Appoint magiftrates, 
Athenians! for the infpeftion oil your laws; not to 
<*nad: new laws •, they are al really too numerous; 
W to rqieal thofe whofe ill efiea,% yon daily ex- 
pcrierice 5 I mean the lawa refpefting the theatrical 
^ftahds (thus openly I declare it), and fome about 
tile foldiery. By the firft, tjje foldier’s pay is con- 
fttmeft# as theatrical expences, by the ufelefs and 
inaiUve; thefecohd Icreea fpom juftice the'coward 

txii 4 top the ar4our of 

the 
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the brave who would be ready to take the field. 
Till thefe laws be repealed, not that any 

man will urge your true interm, fmce hh honeft 
zeal mult be repaid with deftru^ion.” After in.- 
fifting ftill farther on tins delicate and dangerous 
fubje^t, Demofthenes probably obferved ^plea* 
fure and refentment in the countenance of his 
hearers, and then (as his cuftom was) artfully 
turning the difeourfe: I fpeak thus, not with a 
view to give offence, for I am not fo mad as wan¬ 
tonly to offend; but becaufe I think it the duty 
of a public fpeaker to prefer )our intereff: to your 
pleafure* Such were the maxims and condud 
(you yourfelves know it) of thofe ancient and il- 
luftrious orators whom all unite to praife, but 
none venture to imitate; of the virtuous ^rifti** 
dcs, of Nidas, of fancies, and of him whof^ 
name [ bear. But fince miniflers have appeared 
who dare not addrefs the affembly, rill they have 
firft tonfulted you about the counfsh which they 
ought to ^ve, who afk, as it wore. What fhall I 
propofe ? What fliall I advife ? In what, Athenians! 
can 1 do you pleafure ? The fweet draught of ffdt- 
tery has concealed a deadly poifon; our ftrength 
is enervated,!, our glory tarniflied, the public begr- 
gared and difgraced, while thofe fmooth-tongued de- 
claimers have acquired opulence and fplendour “ 

Confider, 

DemoftHen^y wfio futh a ^lart lA iha Edo 

ponne6aA war. above, voUK, k fe^q* 

It is '«r0tthf that, in dja'ourfe thtoii^b- 

out, Demofthewes infiftt ibai, the people a^t large 
lets stuthority Ih his th^ ih 4® days til Aiiaidtis* flee. AH 

i * depend^ 
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CHAP. Confitierj Athenians I how briefly the condud 

. , of your anceRots may be contrafted with your 

own» R>r, if you Would purfue the road to glory 
and happinefs, you need not foreign inftrudors: 
it win be fuflScient to follow the e-%ample of ihofe 
from whom you are defcended. The Allienians 
oF former times, whom the orators never courted, 
never treated with that indulgence to which you 
are‘ accuftomed, held, with general confent, the 
fbvereignty of Greece for fixty-flvc years®'; de- 
poflled above ten thoufand talents in the citadel; 
kept the King of Macedon in that fubmiffion v\ hich 
a Barbarian owes to Greece; eroded many and 
llluftrious trophies of the ^ploiKs wliich their o’wn 
valour had atchieved by land and fea; in a word, 
are thic only people on record whofe glorious ac¬ 
tions tranfeend the po ver o^ envy. Thus great in 
war^ their civil adminifl ration was not lefs admi¬ 
rable^. The flattly ediHcas which they raifed, the 
temples which they adorned, the dedications which 
they oiFered to the gods, will never he excelled in 
magnificence; but in private life, fo exemplary 

V 

depitnd^, he afferts, on the popular oratop and maglflrates* *♦ c; 
-rtAweMp/ii'Mi.’* Yet it is well known that fince the age of Arlftl- 
dea# th^ government had* become more demociatkll. aSemolUtenes 
1 imfelf allows tlus: the orators, ho fays, dare no' addiefs the people 
now with that freedom which they nfed |brmeriy.^Thi« apparent 
contradiiStwn fliewe the nature and tendency of that ^ecies of 
popular government which the Oreeks called ochlogatthy.—The 
populace are the fiavee of their dfemkgogues, and the demagogues 
^ the pbpulace. Inftead of liberty^ there is an interchange of 
lervitudcai 

” Uemofthene^’i? clu-onology here js not wcur^te* See above, 
\oJ.Ui# p.8A in the note* 


was 
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was their moderation, and fo fcrupulous their ad» c n A P. 
herence to the frugal maxims of antiquity, that if . 
any of you has examined the houfe of Ariftides or 
Miltiadcs, he will find them undiftinguifited above 
the contiguous buildings by fuperior elegance or 
grandiwr. The ambition of thofe illuftrious ftatef* 
men was tO exalt the republic, not to efirich 
thcmfelves ; and this juft raoderaiion, accom^ 
panied by piety and patriotifm, raifed their country 
(and no wonder 1) to die height of profperity* 

Such was the condition of Athens under thofe 
fmcere and honeft men. Is it the fame, tir nearly 
the fame, under the indulgence of our prefent 
minifters ? I wave other topics on which I might 
enlarge. But you behold in what folitudc* we are 
left. The Xacedaemonians loft ; the Thebans ha- 
raffed by war; no other republic worthy of afpirinp 
to the fovereignty. Yet, at this period, when Wc 
might not only have defended our owm poffeffions, 
but have become the arbiters and mupires of all 
around us, we have been ftripped of mIioIc pro*^ 

Vinces ; we »have expended fifteen hundred 
fruitlefsly j we have loft, in lime of peace, 
lianccvs and advan^ages which the arms of our 
ceftors had acquired j and we liave raifed up aip 
armed a moft fot^iidable enemy againft ourfelv^ 

If not, let the man ftand forth who can fliow front 
what other caufe Philip has derived his greatnefs. 

But the tniferablc Oondidon of our foreign aSMj*s, 
is, perhaps, compenfated by the happinefs of our 

Pnvatus ittU cettfiis mt VwvU, 

Commune magnum* Hur, Jer* i.ii. ^ 

I dooeftic 
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CHAP, domeftic ftate,, and the fplendid improvements of 

t.^ *. our capital. ROiSids repaired, \talls whitened,/«>«»- 

tamty and foliis^s ** 1 And thd minifters who have 
procm*ed us thofe magnificent advantages, pafs 
fijoni poverty and ineaim<:fs to opulence and dig¬ 
nity ; build private palaces wliich infult ths^ledifices 
of th® public I grow greater as their country be- 
tisbtnes lefs, and gradually rife on its ruins. What 
^is the fource of this diforder ? Ir is, Athenians! 
that formerly the people did their duty^ took the 
field in perfon, and thus kept the magiftrates in 

ticen^ouf* The aflfembly remained infenfible to the motives 
AtheLn ^ of ifttf rcft and honour. Ipftead of taking the field 
troops iji perfon, they fent to O^thus a body of foreign 
Pofligite infantry, amounting to four thoufand, with an 
Change- hundred and fifty horfe^ under the command of 
Charulemus. Thb unworthy general, who was 
tho' fiave bf his mercenaries, and of his own de- 
teftable paflions, gratified the rapacity of his troops 
by ravaging the Macedonian province of Botdaea, 
on the corfiUes of Chalcis. At length, however, 
n« threw his forces into Olynthus; aftd the be- 
fi^ed, encouraged by this rem^i^orcement, hazarded 
Sfiother fally, in which they wure defeated and re- 
^ |»dlled with considerable lofs. /The Athenian mer- 
cenai^es were rendered every day^nore contemp¬ 
tible by their cowardlde> and more dangerous by 
, ihdr licaitioufnefs. The beaftly Charidemus had 
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neither inclination nor ability to reftrain their irrc- c Ii A P. 

n ^ XXAV* 

gularities. According to his ojdlom, he drank, 

at every meal to a fc^dalons e^^cefs: his brutality 

infulted the women of Olypthus 5 and fuch was his 

impudent and abandoned profligacy, that he dc- 

inand||of the fenate, as a reward for his pretended 

fervice^ a beautiful h'lacedonian yonth, then capdve 

in the city 

In this (late of affairs, the Olynthians, a third Thu caufe 
time, applied to Athens, On the prefent occafion, oijJ^thi- 
iEfchines, who afterwards became fuch an adive ans vigor, 
partifan of the hlacedonian intereft, particularly po^edby 
diflinguifhed his zeal and his patriotifm. The ^chmes 
fpeech of Demollhcn^ to the fame purpofe, is 


ftiil on record. lie erdrorts and conjures his coun¬ 
trymen to fend to Olynthus an army of citizens, 
and at the fume time to make a dfverfion, by in¬ 
vading the Macedonian coaft. tJnlefs both be 
done, the indefatigable indullry of Philip would 
render either ineffe£lual. Have you ever con- 
fidered the rapid progrefs of this prince ? He be¬ 
gan by taking AmphipoUs, then Pydna, Poiidasa, 
and Methone; from thence he poured his troops 
into Theflaly, andjbccame mafler of Piicrse, Fe- 
gafiE, and Magnem, Then turning towards Thrace, 
he over-ran provinces, conquered and divided 
kingdomls and feated himfclf on th^ trophies of 
fallen qrowns and broken feeptresu I fpeak aoi; of 
his eatpedWott againft the Pseonians md lUyriansi 
into Epirus,**-a»d where has not ambition con- 
duded his arms ? But why this long enumeration t 

ji|wd Athen. I.11. p, 

, ^r-»To 
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-c H A V. —To prove tlje important opportunities whicfi 
. , your negligence has loft, and the unextinguifhablo' 

ardour of an adv,erfary, whofe fucceflivc conquefts 
continually bring him nearer to your walls. For 
is th^re a man in this affembly, who perceives not 
that the fufterings of the Olynthiahs are the fore- 
rOnners of our own ? The prefent conjundure 
calls you, as with a loud voice, at length to roufe 
from your lethargy, and to profit by this laft tefti- 
mony of the bountiful protq^on of the gods. An¬ 
other is not to be cxpedcd, after the many which 
you have defpifed and forgotten ^ I fay forgotten ; 
for favourable conjundures, like riches, and 
other gifts of Heaven, arc remembered with gi-ati- 
tude, only by thofe who have undei*ftanding to 
preferve and to enjoy them. The fpendthrift difli- 
pates his thankfulnefs with his wealth ; and 
the fame imprudent folly renders him both mifer- 
abie and ungrateful,** After thefe bold expoftula- 
tlons, or rather reproaches, he encourages them 
to relieve Olynthus, by obferving, that Philip 
would never have undertaken the fiege of that 
place* if he had expeded fuch a vigorous rcfiftance ; 
efpOfially at a time when his Vllies were ready to 
Woh ; when the Thefialians wifiied l»to throw off 
the yoke ; when the Thracians /and Illyrians hoped 
to 'itecovcr their freedom. Thus the power of 
Philip, lately reprefented as fo formidable, is by no 

** The oh/emtion is uncommoB, but juft j ca^^e r»gD/*oioy 

xosi «v /as? tcra, «> «{ 

mi to blynth.iU. 

OiytttE.!. pi 8. ex edit,'Wolf. 


means 
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itis feal ^atiiJfoIM; one vigotoi^ efqrt might cha 
W in;.»iwl lijo.|^(»t.a£,liopo, a? 
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repul^Iic be deflroyed, who will hindc?*' 
him from coming hither? The Thebans I to fay 
nothing too fovere, they would rather reinforce hir^ 
The Phpcians! they who, without our af- 
fiftance, cannof defend themfelves. 01 but he 
’ ^es not coxne | It is madnefs to think that the 
^epgn$ of which he already boafU with fuch bold 
imprudence, he will not venture to execute, when 
nothing oppofes his fuccefs^h 1 think it unnc‘. 
cefiary to defenbe the dilTcrcnce between attack 
ing Philip at home, and waiting for him hci^ 
Were you obliged, only (or one month, to en¬ 
camp without the v/alls, and to lubiill an army in 
ihecounlr), your hulVamlmen would fuflain moi\ 
lofs than been inctnred {)y all the former exi¬ 
gencies of the w^r. This would happen, although 
the ci.cmy kept at a diflance j but at the approach 
and entrance of an invader, what devaftation mull 
be produced! i\dd to this, the infult and difgrace, 
ihe molt rniuourt of all loflcs, to meir capable ol 
rehedion/' 

PKiiip The arguments o( Demohhenes prevailed: an 

lent into Poloponncfus, tQ inflame 
c>}yH»p. the hofeility of that country^ againft Philip; and 
A.C. ^ 4 ?. determined to alTift thjt Olynthian^ with an 

^ With all liis policy, Philip feems to have Bad the vatuty o( 
a Cteehr The vijiOap of the ongioal is not to be tranflated" 
\M It fn at/tes m xw^utrtt Ibupo ; 

} ^in ?Uf»» sw^K uitm Vi, ml (ryyMc-^aXbjr, etXhct. O4- 

4rit^ BX'mt ttWs <pv7mruvt m ^uos* 

si.W^ i 0 ^^ «ro?f&t^Wiw» |«ww «» «r, 

ti ^ ^ sitfUi TflMJT* ffjoifji. 1 

i4i^t a lUHe itMm. with the « 

* ’ IM * 
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army of Athenian citiaens. But before this refo* CHAR 
hition could b6 carried into effe£t, Olynthus was 
1X0 more. The cavalry belonging to that place 
had aded with great fpirit againll the beliegers. 

As the works were too extenfive to be completely 
invefted, the Olynthian horfemen made frequent 
incurfions into the furroundmg territory, where 
they not only fupplicd thcmfelves with provilions, 
and forage, but beat up the quarters, attacked 
the- advanced pofts, and intercepted the convoys 
of the enemy. Thefe advantages were chiefly 
owing to the merit of one man. In the various 
fkirmiflxes, as well as in the two general engage¬ 
ments which had happened fince the commence¬ 
ment of the fiege, Philip perceived that Apollo- 
nides, who commanded the enemy’s horfe, dif- 
played fuch valour and abilities as might long re¬ 
tard, perhaps altogether defeat, the fuccefs of his 
undertaking. His fecret emiffaries were therefore 
fet to work : perfidious clamours were fown among 
the populace of Olynthus; Apollonides uas pub¬ 
licly accufed; and by the malignant pradices of 
traitors, condemned tot)aiulhiiient on a fufpidoa 
of treafon Ttfe command of the cavalry^itas 
beftowed on Lafthenes aUd Euthycrates, two 
wretches who had fold their country to Philtp. 

Hdvmg obtained fome previous fucceffes, which 
had been concerted the better to malk tbdbr de- 
figns, they advanced againft a Macedonian poft; 
carried it at the firft onfet; purfued the fiyiug gar- 

DmmJop* I. Jsvl Demofth, de falfa. 

n z. rifon j 
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i'<^t>«; ^n4 betrayed tlieir own tr< ops mio an anv 
bufli prepared by the enemy, bunoundod an all 
ililea, t!hl Olynthwns fymndered liun arms: and 
thfe fatal dilafbei^ eucouraj^mg the Mjadonun pir- 
lilSns'’withm the w«illb, fixm opa.ul * b oi 
C^tytuhu^ \ ‘'^’'he eon^tnwr eitt Ktl f, um^plt* 
|lftnd^‘ed and dcaioldhed t1i ji), a ’ dn i 1 

the inimbitents into fetvltudt K i 1 1 ! * i 

jjj;h)cratca^ and their aflbcuti 11 hi t’ ^ < 

Weitaworfei. ‘. Phih’p is idid t > ^ ^ d a ! 5 

them to the nivllgujmt ra^c oi th u J an 
tbjdier^^ \^h> buiclicitd them .i! xt { f>u li, 
eyes. It is ceruin, that tl h m n ind 
blind ambklm <*Hea cn^ k y d U( i ) , 1 ’» ndi* 

Oi* hi% pride ahv ?y> detect, d th' m ? 


poxUnt 

conqxtett 
In 
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coa^j of the rCgntean f 
phiiii»with tOty, winch rend n, 1 1 1 
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^ I)cmolUi dc I.c^i'airxoih 

j.x'lttts tontpu^'cl tT jtoditx* tU Uvt v. tieatmtra of 
iliip OlyiSflioift, **♦-1. VMbjt Had hfl a |•{^t na»v'm the 
mAAHt %iii¥ ‘"tn* I ^Caktv 

4^. a. nV nn^ Ifatl rptisiv^t ftaturai 

IpridsfHt Mentka% oi ttPaifeix SiS^^ l*vlu. 

4.4V 'wipfc&ff tH eawy 6 n hHi *l|Dn^af*s m 
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Sons of Kerfobleptcs, and by/tke 

terntory of Phods, 

^''“ding The ftraiTs', bf 
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T \ * C [1 lid the ITeileipbntji rm<:e~t}^e'f|?!^inef 

U'US vuvplntkJ\j {ly]cd the ^^tes'ofpteecej'andl 
di7* latter f'l.ncd the conimumcatlph' 
that coentre oiid the 'fertile fhbrcvS 
fGreece, excec'Jiiig in popuhtiou the pfppbktw^'''b’f' 
ns extrn** am! fjr^ility, annuailj' drew iTypplie^-Qf^ 
v'orn from dinle .northern regions. ■ ^The 
o!\s, in p-irtirnbr.* had fettiement$ "’eWst hj.. the 
remote prouifu't of Crim Tartly,, anciently’ 
''tiled the IVeiri .! (‘iierronefusi by xiieW^oi’which' 
they purdr/ed and imported the fdpcrlt||itus pr(>.’* 
dudioris bi that oinoto dmiate^h' , 

c<*'Uld only fail ihit’or by the HeHefpontf' 
Ihould that impmunt A/air be reduced uiidet 
power of an cneniy, th/'y inuli be toti 
froni an tffeful, and even 
commerce.’' \ / 


1 : 


neceifai^ .bri^y'#f| 
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accompliOi the great objeds of his rei^, uulefs 
1..,.,.^^ he firft jeendered himfelf inafter of thofe important 
Rations. This delicate fituadoa fumifhed a proper 
exercife for the dexterity of Philip. After the 
dcRru^Hon of OIynthus> he celebrated a public 
fefflval of gratitude and' joy, at the neighbouring 
town of Diura; to which, as at the Olympian and 
other Grecian games, all the republics were pro- 
tnifcuoully invited, whether friends or enemies^"* 
It appears that feveral Athenians affifled at thofe 
magnificent entertainments, which lafted nine 
days, in honour of the Mufes, and which wanted 
no objed of elegance or fplendour, that either art 
could produce or wealth could purchafe. Ihe 
poiitenefs and condefeending affability of Philip 
obliterated the remembrance of his recent feverity 
to Olynthtis 5 and his liberal diffribution of the 
fpnife of that unfortunate cUj *' gained him new 

friends, 


^ Demofth. d? talla Let.dtionc, & Diodor. p. 

Both jDemofthenes aud Piodoius mciiiion dn anccdott vhich 
tloes honou!* to Pluhpj and ftiU more to Satyrus tlie player. Aftei 
4««aer» tlieKjpg» aetording |o his c)iftoin> v>3j> diftrHmtinjj pie- 
anpuA the gci]wnl ftftjvity, SatyrftA alone wore a lid couu« 
tenance. The iting addrefled him kmdm and, hi the laugua^^c of 
the thnes, defiied h«o to atk a bqom Sad ms faids that fuc h pi wAnts 
as others leceived ^caps 6f gold# dtc.) femed to him of Iittk value; 
that he had indeed fomething to atk, but Reared 1 denfciL Philip hav- 
S ig entouraged him* heproceeded; otfoplianea of I^dtia was my 
friend, at his death* hjstwo diughters* both anired at a mamage- 
abfe age# were fent td OlytithuA, taken captive# and fubjfe«Aed to all 
jthe oajUmIties of Servitude. Thefe are the prefents I reqiieft* not 
with any de%n tinworthy ci their father or myfelf# but that I 
tpay ig^e thftto fueh jpcktldns lhall eaab|e them to party liap* 
ply4 N hein an and even 
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fnends, and confirmed the attachment of his old c H a P. 
partiians. i 

Amidft thefe fcenes of rejoicing and feftivity, PMUp un^ 
Philip feems not to have forgotten one moment, 
that the moft immediate obje0: of Ids policy was to naval dp- 
detach the Athenians from the caufe of Phocis and 
Kerfoblepies, who were both their allies, For 
this purpofe, while he courted individuals with pe* 
culiar addrefs, he determined to make the public i 
feel'the inconvenience of the war, 'the better to 
prepare them for the infidious propofal of a feparatc 
peace. The bad condud of Chares left the fea 
open to the Macedonians, who had jQlently ac* 
quired a confiderable naval force. Philip began 
to attack the Athenians on their favourite element, 
flis fleet ravaged their tributary illands of Teninos 
and Imbros j furprifed and took a fquadron o*' 
Athenian veltels, ftationed oil the fouthem coaft of 
Euboea ; and, encouraged by thefe advantages, 
boldly failed to Attica, made a defeent on the fiiore 
of Marathon, repelled the Athenian cavalry, 
headed by Beotlmus, ravaged the territory, and 
carried off the Sakminian galley, EVom thence 
the vidors proceeded to the ifle of Salamis, and de¬ 
feated a confidcraolc detachment commanded by 
Charidemus. The! illuftrious trophies of lyfarathon 
and Sakmis were effaced by the infults of the Mace¬ 
donians, whofe fleet returned home^ in triumph. 


the peilU eneamy of Philip i yvt thid prince granted thei^ueft of 
Satyrus, gabled Hm Ubetaliy to provide for the daojlders of lus 

frieod, 

H 4 ‘ adorned 
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try, to forward the liberal pro** chap. 

ted:or. They affirmed,- that the JCiiig of Matedon ^ 
eameflly wifhed life m terms with th^ re* 
pubHcj and the Athenians paid much legard to 
men whofe taknts were thert highly eft^me 49 and 
who remitted the amaffied m a foreign 

country,to purchafe lands m Attioa, and,to fup* 
ply with alacrity the exigencies of the pdblie fer« 

Vice. ’ 

f* 

Demofthenes faw through iheffi dark and deep in wn «sr- 
artifices ; bui in vain endeavoured to alarm the 
imfufpedting credulity of his countrymen. On a tiwaes. 
luture oocafion, afier the plot had become manifeft, 
he upbraids their cartWb indifference and delufion 
at this Important crifis* Had you been fpe<5ia- ^ 
lorn in the theatre, and not deliberating on matters 
of the higheft moment, you could nfit have heard 
Neoptolemfts With |||Q|e indulgence, nor me with 
more rrfentment 

Such was the difpofition of the ailembly, when miiines 
iElthines returned from his Feloponnefian em» 
balTy. Ho had affembled the great council of the 
Arcadians $ ro>ealo4 to theid the dangerous views 


Hieronymus, and Other Macedonia partifens, 
engaged th^ people to approve the i^triot zeal of 
Athens^ and to deliberate on taking arms m the v 
common caiife. In reiadug the*^ fucerfs M his 
^mbaffwj he^.wl'^Sh^ wit|i, grea^ faetity againft 
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thofe mercenary* traitors, who had fold the intorcfts 
of their country to a cruel tyrant. The Greeks 
had full warning of their danger. The niiforablc 
fate of Olynthus ought ever to be before their 
eyes. At his return through Peloponnefus, he 
had beheld a fight fufficient to melt the tnofl ob¬ 
durate heart; thirty young Olynihians, of both 
iexes, driven like a herd of cattle, as a prefent 
from Philip to fome of the unworthy inftruments 
of his ambition 

The fufceptibic and ever-varying temper of the 
multitude was deeply affected by the reprefenta- 
tions of Jifchincs: the pacific advices of Neopto- 
lemus and his alTociates were forgotten; war and 
revenge again echoed through the aflfembly. At 
the requififion of .^fehines, ambafladors were 
diipatt bed to confirm the hoftile refolutions of the 
Ar^^adians, and to awaken the terror of the neigh¬ 
bouring republics. I’he Athenian youth were af* 
fembled in the temple of Agraulos to fwear irre¬ 
concilable hatred againft Philip and the Mace¬ 
donians j and the moll awful imprecations were 
dwunced againfl the mercenary traitors who co¬ 
operated with the public enemv. This fermenta¬ 
tion might at length have purified into firojig and 
dedfive meafures; and had Philip poflefTed only 
an ordinary degree of vigilance, a confederacy 
might have been yet formed in Greece fufficient to 
1 ‘epel the Macedonians arms. But that confum- 
mate politician thought nothing done vi^hile any 

s 

^ X>tmoaha3,de&ira.I(eg&tioiie> 

thing 
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thing was neglected 5 and, ds he allowed not the C B A p. 
llighteft opportunity to pafs Unimproved* he often ^ 

derived very important benefits from feemingly 
inconfidcrable caufes. 

An Athenian of the name of Phrynon* a man Dextenty 
wealthy and powerful* had been attacked, robbed 
and confined, by feme Macedonian foldiers, who Siwtmg 
obliged him to purchafe his liberty by a very con- 
fiderable ranfom As this violence had been 
committed during the fifteen days of truce that 
followed tlie celebration of the Olympic gamcs» 

Phrynon very rcafonably fuppofed that the King of 
M.icedon, who had long bi'en ambitious of ob¬ 
taining a place in the Grecian confederacy, 
would not abet this afl of aggravated impiety, lie 
had ilierefore requefted his countrymen, who at 
that time prepared to negociate with Philip an ex¬ 
change of prifoners, to join him in comnullion 
with Ctefiphon, a man of experience and rapacity, 
who had been already named to that embafly, 
imagining that by appearing in a public charafler, 
he might the more eafil) recover the ranfom an^ 
other monies that had been unjuA ly extort^ from 
him. Having aryfved hi Macedon, the 
dors were received and treated by Philip witli un-* 
common politenefs and refpcffj t^cir demands 
were rnuft obligingly granted, or rather priijventcd 5 
the Kijtig apologifed to Phrynon for the ignorant 
ruftidty of^ his foldiers, which had led them to aft 
fo unwarrantably; and he lamented both to Phry* 
non and Ctefiphon, the neceflity of dieir prefent 


jEfbhmesde&l&Leg&tl^ne. 


milton, 
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c H A 3?. nilffioni% ijte tidtj^asdg mdrc fmcercly at 

heaxt ob ^ ^t^rms ^ith their rc- 

puWibf( ' 14t Athens, the reprc- 

of web Wtlfl ^'bot he widiom 
ly-^ht; not could they fell tcr'ijc extremely ta- 
viable to the Klag 6f Mace^on*, 

Heim* ‘Another incident foUo^^^, which'wajs improved 
jiroves bo left dctenty At the taMhg and fack 

voSwt of (^[lynthtiS, Stmioctes, and "Eucratcs, ^«wo Athc- 
iflci«ient nhme of diftindfon^ had heep feiJsed in?d carried 
irito Macedom By feme ticddent thefe'menhad 
not been rcleafed with the other pi^lfonej^. Thfir 
* relations were anxious for thdf'fafety, and there¬ 


fore applied to the Atlienians, that a prop&t per- 
fon might be font to treat of their i^anfom* « Arif- 
todemus nns employed in this commiflion, bdt 
was more diligent fo paying his court than In per- 
forming his duty ^ and, at his return home, neg- 
'*ic£i& to give an account of hfs negociation. 
‘"Bhilip, mcanwliiie, whofe vigilance never fiept, 
and ’^^hp well' knew the hofole refolutions fc agita- 
t«bi a^nd him at Athens, releafdd the! prifoners 
ranfom^ and“ difmiflTed th^m with the 
exprefiioi#0f regard. N Moved by^grati* 
fhde. Stratocics appetwd in tw 

*forth^the pr^cs of thn w and 

lohdiy complamod agkhtfo ckrct^'^hAfonco 
^ of Ariftodentirsj who h^ negto^fed fo rAort his 
. ..embalTvK V ^ ^ ^ 


Thc4iffr^ iThe artful player,calW ppDn'‘''t<fad; hfe 








kliidAiK 
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Ifiindtiefs in a tma wh(> fiad^recct^dy giycju fo c li a R 
many proofe of Wboundc^i 

He expatiated and I^yncvoiunca of^«*»fenaan 

Phiiip, and effwj^Ey jcpi * pf^feAd 
the republic, "adth wlwch, he affn^ed them, ihc 
King of Macedon ^yas^eatneR to conclude a peac^j 
and even to enter into an alliance, on the mplf 
iionourable and advantageotts terms. He probably 
rcinaidod them of the misfortunes which had at¬ 
tended their arms ever fince they commenced Wim 
aj^ainfl: tWs prince. Fifteen hundred talents expend- 
t d with difgrace 5 feyenty-five dependent cities, in- ? 
t lading thofe of the Chalcidio region, loft irrN 
(overably 5 Olynthiis dt^royed ; Euboea revolted 5 
j\thens diihonourcd and exhaufted ^ and Macedou 
more powerful m^d more refpc£ted than at aify 
iormerisperiod. This reprefentaMon did not exceed 
the truth j and the caUmilies of the wa;;: had long 
inclined to peace th^ more moderate and judicious 
portion of fhC afTem!)!/. The artifidal generofity 
of Piiilip^ to his treatment of IPhrynon and Stni- 
tocles, blassoned by the eloquence of Ariiloden3^uS| , 
fixvd the wavering imdolution of" the multitu^^, 

The military prcpai|ftions were fufpended.^ tjvott I 
Dempllhe^ and ifchitt^ss yieldetl to the tomnt; 
and imai^lntog that a^bMsj>eace wa^ hotter ^th^ a 
bad it^was impofEble to ^pe£l fuccefs 

froit^ t^'ilja^uadng coupefls of thdr country), top- 
ported a deette (ST Mlocrates ibj^ fending a 

* ^ jf* 
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herild and ambafJkdors to penetrate the real inten¬ 
tions of Philip, and to fift thofe terms of ac¬ 
commodation with which he had fo long amufed 
thein- ^ 

' The miniHers appointed to this comrnifllon fccm 
to have been purpofely chofen among men of op- 
pdlitc 'principles, who might mutually be checks 
on each other. Phrynon, Ctehphon, Ai'iflodc- 
mXis, and Philocrates, who had uniformly tcfiified 
their confidence in the King of Maccdon, were 
oppofed by iEfehines and Demofthenes, who had 
long difeovered ihoir fufpicions of that prince. To 
the embalfy were added Nauficles and Dcrcyllus, 
men diftinguilhed by the public offices which they 
had difeharged with equal patriotifm and fidelity ; 
Tatroclcs, the chofen friend of iEfehines; and 
Cimon, illuilrious for the name he bore, which 
defeended to him from the greateft and moft 
fortunate of the Athenian commanders. I’he 
whole number amounted to ten, befides Agalo- 
creon of Tenedos, 4 dio was fent on the part of the 
Greek iflands in alliance with Athens 

Thus far contemporary authors agree; but in 
defenbing the events which foNowed the departure 
of the ambafladors, all is inconfiftency and contra- 
didion. The mifunderftanding th^t arolb between 
iEfehines and Demofthencs, the foimier of whom 
was impeached by the latter, fumiffi us, in the 
accufadon and defence, with the fullcfi: and nioft 
dillufe, but at the fame time the leaft authentic, 
materials, that prefent themfelves in any paiJage of 

DemoiUien. & die Jpe^^atione. 

Grecian 
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Grecian liiftory. The whole train of the ncgoda- chap. 
tion, as well as the events conne£lpd with it, arc 
reprefented in colours the moft difcordanl; fadls 
arc alTortcd and denied j %hile both parties appeal 
to the memory of the affembly before which they 
fpokc, to the teftimony of witnefies, and even to 
the evidence of public decrees and records; cir- 
cumllances 'that muft appear very extraordinary, 
unlefs we confider that fuborning of witnelfes, per- 
jury and even the falfifying of laws and records, 

^ were enmes not unufual at Athens Amidft this 
confufion, the difeerning eye of criticifm would 
vainly endeavour to penetrate the truth. iEfehines 
was indeed acquitted by his countrymen. But 
nothing pofitive can be learned from a partial 
fenlence, pronounced three years after the alleged 
crimes had been committed, when the power of 
Philip had increafed to fuch an alarming degree, 
as gave his faction a decided afcendant even in the 
Athenian aflfeinbly. 

To difentaiiglc fuch perplexity-* w'e lhall keep Account 
chiefly to thofe fa£ls which are allowed on both ot 
fitles, deducing from them fuch confequences as oiymp/ 
ieein moft natural and probable. In the courfe 
of ohe )car, tnree embaffies were fenl to Philip; a“c* 34S. 
the firft to propore a peace, the fecond to ratify it, and 347- 
the third to fee the conditions of it fuliilled; and 
in that fpace of time Kerfobleptes, being ftripped 
of his dominions, was reduced into captivity, and 
Philip having feized Thermopylae, invaded Phocis, 

my Wfcoiprfe on the and Mannere of the 

Atheiwans, prefixed to jbyfiM and IfofRtte®. 

. and 
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c HAP. and deftrqyfed tEie cities of that province 

in li^fs tten twa?ily two Nor was this all: 

a (<>i‘e5|n prince havin|[i made Jdmfetf mafter of 
Tliei’mopylfe and the^ Iftklpont* the moft valu¬ 
able^ fafcguasids of Oteeee*--^ having invaded and 
dribtakd the territory of a Orecian te|Hiblic, the 
moi^VcfpoOable for its t^niiqnity* poweti^^and health, 
die icat of the Amphidyopic conRcil, and of the 
reveled oracle of Delphi. Thefc daring meafui es 
tended fo Jlittle to excite the difpleafure of Greece, 
that the JCing of Macedon had no focmer accom- ^ 
plilhed ihciri, than he threatened to attack Athens 
(wt^o weakly lamented calamities which flie Viad 
meitheir ptudcnce nor courage to prevent) at the 
head of a general confederacy of the Amphi^onic 

DiiTenfion buctfextraoidJnaiy tianfadions, of which hiftory 
fcarc^'ly olTcrs anolhet C3tample for the infbrudion 
of poflerity, Demollhenc.s afpibes entirely to the 
Oorruptiob and periidy of the Athenian ambafTa- 
dom* "Wie ftlkit) of Wnlip,’^ he fays, con- 
fifls chiody in this J that having occafion for (rai- 
fortune has given him men treacherous and 
corrupt beyond his moft farkuine hopes and 
prayers 'fhis doubtlcfs klthot es^^ig^r^dion 
of m orator, defirous by evorymtoans to^cken 
the cfkmflcr of his colleagues in and 

panicnlarly that of his adveikry iEIcnines* Yet 
it wll) appear, from dm mold 'fcanefwl fbive^^O^ the 
* . *p 

vt ^«m isU Ibyci* t 


events 
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fe^ents of thofe that the ittcapactty and neg* c M a p. 
Iccl, if not the treafotij, of the Athenian {rtiniftera, > . 

greatly contributed to the fuccefe of the Macedo¬ 
nian arms, 

Fj'om the firft luomeW of their departure from Con^crencif 
Athens, the ambalTadors began to betray their ^liiradow^" 
mutual joaloufics and fufpioions of each other’s wiUi Phi- 
fidelity. The dangerous charader of Phiiocrates 
was equally dreaded by AEfehines and Demqf- 
thenes*^; and the Utter, if we may believe his 
rival, fo much difgiilled the bther aulbafladors 
by the morofe fevpity of his temper, that they 
had aimoft excluded him their fociety j a circum- 
fiance rendered credible, not merely by the partial 
evidence of an adverfary, but by the refentment 
and indignation a!wa)^' cxpreiFed by Bemofthenes 
ngainft the behaviour of liis ctjlleagues. Having 
arrived at Pella, they u ere introduced to an audi¬ 
ence ; and fpoke, as had been agreed on, in the 
order of then feniority. Th'» difeourfe of /Efehines Speech of 
was the moft copious and elaborate, but feem^ JSfchinei. 
rather calculated for gaining merit with the Athe- 
iiian aflcmblys than for inlliienring the condufl of 
I^hilip* lie recalled to the memory of the 
King, the Uvpurs of the Athenians towards hig 
anceftors»||ythe diftreffed condition of the children 
of AraynSs; the folicitations of Eurydici^ j and 
the generous inierpofitions of IpMcrates, to whom 
the family bf Philip owed the crown of Macedon. 

Having touched flightly on the ungrateful returns 
made by Piolemy and Pcrdiccas, he dwelt on the 
Demoflhen. & iEfthin. de falfji begationc. 

vot'iv. I injufttce 
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XXXV. 


•in^at of 

De'joof- 

ihencs. 


of thofe hoftilides which Philip had com- 
initted agaihft the republic, efpecially in taking 
Ah^pldpolis, which his father Aniyntas had ac¬ 
knowledged to be a dependent 'colony of Athene* 
i|e infixed on the impropriety of retaining this 
ppiteffion, whicl>, as it could not be claimed by 
any ancient title, neither could it be held by the 
right of conqueft, not being gained in any war 
between the two ftates. In the time of profound 
peace between Athens and Maccdon, Philip had 
taken from the Amphipolitans an Athenian city, 
which it concerned his juftice and his honour to 
rcflore, without delay, to its lawful and acknow¬ 
ledged owners.** 

Had iEfchiiics wilhed to furnifli Philip with a 
pretence for protracting the iiegocialion, be could 
not have done it more cilciStually than by fuch a 
demand. If could not poUibly be expected, that 
a viclorious monarch Ihould fet bounds to his own 
triumphs, in order to purchafe peace by tamely 
llirrendcring one of the moft important of his ac- 
quifitions. Li this light the propofal appeared to 
Demofthenes, who thought that his colleague had 
totally forgotten the object 6f the embaffy, the 
diilrciTcd ilate of Athens, greatly the people 
had been harafied by the w^ar, and haw eagerly they 
Vv idled for peace. It was now his own turn to 
fpeak before a prince whom he had often and 
highly oliended, whofe character and actions he 
had ever viewed and^ reprefented with the utmoft 
fc/erity j but whom, on the prefent occafion, it 
his bufniefs to footh rather than to irritate. 

Tile 
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The novelty of the htuation might have, difeon- chap. 
terted a man of lefs fenfibility than Demofthenes. ^ 

The envious jealoufy of his colleagues was pre¬ 
pared to liften, with a malicious earj to thofe irre- 
fiflible arguments which the orator is faid to have 
promifed, with a very unbecoming confidence; 
the Macedonian couitiers expected foine prodigy 
of eloquence from the perpetual opponent of their 
admired mailer. AraidR the filent fufpenfe of an iiisembar-. 
unfavourable audience, Demofthenes began to 

P 1 . , r 1 1 y* . , r 3 nd confu-o 

ipeak. with ungraceful helitation, and, after utter- fiou, 
ing a few obfeure and interrupted fentences, his 
memory totally forfook him. Philip endeavoured 
to remove his embarraflment with a mortifying 
polltenefs, telling him that he was not now in a 
theatre vrhere fuch an accident might be attended 
with difagrecable confeqiiences j and exhorting him 
to lake lime for recclloclion, and to puiTue his in¬ 
tended diiLcmrfe. Demofthenes again began, but 
without better fuccefs. The aftembly beheld his 
cordiifion with a malignant pleafure ; and the am- 


baihidors were ordered to withdraw. 

After a proper interval, they were fummoned to philipan. 
the royal prefcncc. ^ Philip received them with 
gi-eat dignity, and anfwered with precilion and 
elegance the arguments refpedively ufed by the 
fevenil fpeakers, particularly thofe of jEfehines. 


5' NotwlthfUndiiig the paflion of the Athenians for dramatic en. 
tertainraents, and their confideiation for the chafader of players be¬ 
yond that of any other nation, they were indecently fevere againft theif 
Ic. and tauUs on the tk'atrp; as Appears from variops paf- 
frgos of y4h wl oiatlorif of Demofthenea and 

I 2; 


The 
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invites 
theiTi to 
an enter- 
tamment. 


Their de¬ 
parture 
from Ma- 
ccUon. 


Artifices 
ci Uemof- 
theias. 


ThP edftfufed hints of Bemoflhfenes he pafied ovei* 
with merited n^gle^fc ^ thus proving to the worlds 
thUt the ton who had ever arraigned him with moR 
feverity in the tumultuous affemblies of Greece, 
hhd not dared to fay any thing in his prefence 
IfJdch deferyed the fmalleft notice or reply. The 
ambalTadors were then invited to an entertainment, 
where ^Demofthenes is faid to have behaved wiih 
great weaknefs, and where Philip difplayed fucli 
powers of merriment and feftlvit), aseclipfed his 
talents for ncgociation and war. The ambalfadors 
Vrere perfuaded of his candour and fmcerity, and 
difmiffed with a letter to the people of Athens, 
nfluring them that his intentions were truly pacilic, 
and that as foon as they confented to an alliance 
with^bim, he would freely indulge (hofe fentiments 
ol alFc^lion and refped which he had ever enter- 
taii^ed for their republic. 

The mortification which Demofthenes had re¬ 
ceived, madt' him at firfl vent his chagrin by con¬ 
demning the conduct of his colleagues j but vhen 
he refle<i:ted, that affair reprefeiltution of fa£ts 
w^ould greatly depreciate hia charafter at Athens, 
policy prevailed over refentmenu He began 
privately to tamper with his companions on the 
road, freely rallied the conFufioU into which he 
had been betrayed, extolled the ready genius and 
memory of ASfehines; and endeavoured? by pro- 
mifes and flattery, to ingratiateriumfelf with thofe 
whom his recent behaviour had jufliy provoked 
and difgufted. In a converfation ut L^trifla in 
Theffaly, he acknowledged the mafterly reafon- 
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ing of the King of Macedon. The ambaflkdoa^$ c hap* 
all joined in the praifes of this extraordinary man# ^ 

iEfchines admired the ftrength and perfpicuiiy 
with which he had anfwered their refpcdive dif- 
courfes j and Ctcfiphon cried out in tranfport, 
that, in the courfe of a long life, he had never 
beheld a man of fuch a polite and engaging de¬ 
portment. Dcmoflhenes then artfully faid, he 
apprehended they would not venture to make fuch 
reprefeutations to the Athenian affembly ; that their 
Iioiiour and fafety required them to be confiftent in 
ihcir report$to which they all alTented ; and 
iEichiues acknowledges, that he was prevailed on 
by the intreaties of his rival to promife, that he 
would give a favourable and falfe account of the 
behi^viour of Dei»»ilhcnes, and aflure the people of 
Athens, that he had fpoken with dignity and firmnefs 
on the aHair of Amphipolis, 

According to the forms of the republic, the am- Tliev re- 
bafladors firll reported the fuccefs of their ne- ^ 
gociation, and delivered the letter of Philip, to tion to the 
the fenate of the Five Hundred. They explained, 
in order, what each had faid in prefence of the 
King; when Dcn|ofthencs, rifmg up the laft, 
affirmed with his ufual oath of afleveration 
that the .ambafladors had not fpoken in the 
fenate as they did before Philip; that they had 
fpoken much better in Macedon he then moved, 
that they Ihould be honoured with a crown of 

t 

" M(J 6 iftdecentjy explained “ by Jove,” lince tte exprclfion 
38 elJiptirab and Include*? a Ihort Jirayev, tty Aist » r» 

« rwy aflertidah true, imay Jovu thus proved 

I 3 facred 
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CHAP- facred olive and invited next day to an cntcr.ain- 
^XXXV. jfjg prytanaeuin 

Tho fame The day following, they made their report to 
the aflembly of (he people ; when the ambalTadors, 
aficmbljr. finding the fubje^ not difagreeable to their hearen^, 
expatiated on the poIitiUcTs, condefeenfion, eio- 
qtience, and abilities of the prince, with whom their 
republic was ready not only to nogociatc a peace, 
Extraordi- but to contract an alliance. Having allowed them 
jwry bcha- cxliaiill tills fertile fubje^l, Demofliiencs at 
licmof-^ length arofe, and, after thofe contortions of body 
thcncs. which, if we believe his adverfary, were familiar to 
him, declared, that he w'as equally fiirprifcd at 
thofe who. in a deliberation of fuch importauce, 
could talk of fucli trifles, and at thofe who could 
endure to hear them, The iiegociaiion may be 
briefly reported, Heie is the decree by which 
we arc comniiflioned. Wc have executed this 
commiffion. Here is Philip's anfwer (pointing to 
the letter.) You have only to examine its con¬ 
tents." A confufed murmur arofe in the aflem- 
bly, fome applauding the flrength and precifioii 
of the fpeech, others condemning the afpeiiiy (if 
the fpeakcT. As foon as he (jould be heard, l)e- 
mollhcnes thus proceeded : You fiiail fee how 

I will lop off thofe fupcrfliious matters. iEfcIiines 
praifes the memory and eloquence of Philip, in 
which, however, I find nothing extraordinary, 
fince any other man, placed in the fame avantage- 


S<m the dUcourre of Tyfias on an accufation for ctittmg dovoi a 
f ^ nfecrated olive. 

iEfcliin. (Ife falfa Eegatione. 


OUS 
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ous circumftances of rank and fortune, would be chap. 

• xxxv* 

equally attended to and admired. Ctefjphon i ^ Q 
praifes the gracefulnefs and dignity of his perfon ; 
my colleague Ariftodemus does not yield to him 
in thefe particulars. Others admire his mirth and 
gaiety at table, y(‘t in fuch qualities Philocrates ex¬ 
cels him But this is unfeafonablc. I fliall there¬ 
fore di-aw up a decree for convening an extraor- 
dinaj-y alTeinbly, to deliberate on the peace Jind the 
allKiiice 

'I'he decree was propofed on the eight of March, P!.iiip 
and the aflcmbly was fixed for the fevcntcenlh of 
the fame month. In the interval, aji'rived, a;aui« 
balfadors from Philip, xVntipater, the inoli; re- 
fpected of his minii^ ts j iVrmeuio, the braveft of 
his generals ; and iCurylochus, who united, almolt 
in an equal degree, the pr;iife of eloquence and 
valour. Parmcnio had been employed in the fioge 
of Hal us, a place filled with malcontents from 
I'licfialy, who flill refilled the Macedonian power 
in that country. 'Phat he might have iv-ifure to 
join his colleagues, Parmcnio ordered the fiege to 
be converted into a blockade j and the merit of 
three fuch ambaniu^rs fufliciently announced the 
important purpofes which f*hilip wifhed to effeft by 
the prefent negociation. They were received with 
great diltin£lion by the fenate, and (what feems 
extraordinary) lodged in the houfe of DemoUheiies, 


5’ Even by Dcmc/fl.lienc&’s tcftimoiiy, it require;d the combination 
of fcveral AtVman chara^T;>.rs to match the various cxceUeacics of 
Philip. 

iEfcliin.4e filfalegatlonc. 

. I 4 


who 
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C A ?. who was careful to adorn their feats in thp theatre, 

^ . and to diftmguifli them by every other mark of 

hononr Having been introduced, on the ap¬ 
pointed day, into the aflemhly^ they declared the 
object of their coinmilBon 5 to conclude in the 
ppne of their mailer a peace and alliance with the 
fH?ople of Athens, DemoUhcnes, in an#aboiate 
fpeech, urged the expediency of liftening to their 
demands j but without ncglefling the interell of 
the Atlienian allies, ^d^fehincs delivered the fame 
opinion, and fcvercly reproached Philocrates, who 
urged the neceflity of precipitating the treaty. 1 he 
who cor- two firll were Ipeiit in dv»bate j but on the 

inllucnceol Philocrates prevailed, chit lb , 
if we believe Domofthenes- through the unexpeclod 
acceflion of yEfchinCvS to that party# lie, who had 
hitherto been a ftrenucus ciefeiulcr of the interell of 
Terfoblcptes, declared tliat he liad now altered his 
opinion. Ihat p^ace was ucccllary for Atheiv, 
and ought not to be retarded by the flow delibiia- 
tions of other powers. I'hat the circumj^lance.^ ol 
the republic were changed; and that, in their acluai 
fitunion, it was an idle vanity to attend to ihofe 
whc> fle ttf^red them with pompijus panegyric^ of the 
magnanimity of their anceflors; fince the woaknefs 
of Athens was no longer called on ^0 underlakt* the 
protc£lion of every flats that could not defenii its 
^ owmcaufe''. 

During iSbk t)emofthenes had formerly fufpe^cd the treachery 

of jElchines 5 but tbk Ipeech fully convinced'him, 

* tv W* \ • . 4S 
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that if his adverfary had not l^jeforo fold himfelf to c ll A p, 
Philip, ho had then been > tampered with, *and . . 

.gained by the Macedonian ambafl^dors. But Be- continue!* 
nio/lhcnes, and the affembly in general# law the to make 
nc‘ct.lllty ot immedlalely ratifying the peace with Thrace. 
that prince, who had actually taken the held in 
'rhra<;|p^ along the coall of which the Athenians 
hill pofleffed Serrium, Borifeus, and fcveral other 
tributary cities. A decree was propofed for this 
purpoP.', and ambalkuiors were named, who might, 
with ail convenient fpeed, repair to Philip, in order 
mutually to give and receive the oaths and ratih- 
caucus of the treaty juft concluded at Athens. 

The anibalTadors were Kubulus, iEfehines, Ctefi- 
plioh, Bemocrates, and Cleon j the principal of 
whom, being cntirelf devoted to the Macedonian 
iuicrefl, contrived vai*ious pretences to delay tht ir 
departure* In this interval, K-crfobleptes met with 
the unhappy fate of which we have already taken 
notice ; and Philip, encouraged by tlie fuccofs of 
his intrigues, ventured to attack the cities of Ser¬ 
rium and Borifeus, which readily fubmifted to his 
arms*’’. Upon intelligence of the latter event, the 
Athenians dirpatefted Euclides to inform the King 
of Macedon, that the placCvS w hich he had taken 
bcJongcd m Athens ; to which he coldly implied# 
that he had not been fo inilruded by his ambafia- 
dors, nor was there any mention of thofe cities ki 
the treaty recently figued, but not yet ratified, be¬ 


tween the two powers. 

iEfehines and his colleagues ftill delayed to fet Third em. 
out, although the condud of Philip contj^naily 

^ Demofthea. Ofat. v. ia Philipp. 
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CHAP, urged the nccefllty of haftening their departure. 

finally ordered to be gone, in qonfe- 
quence of a decree propofed by' Demoftfienes 
who was unable to prevail on the Athenians, till it 
was too late, to pay due regard to the intereft of 
Kerfoblqptes. In twenty-five days the-Athenian 
miiifi'ers arrived at Pella, a journey which they 
might have performed in fix; and inllcad of di- 
redly proceeding to Philip, who was employed in 
reducing the cities on the Propontis, they patiently 
waited, above three weeks, the return of that mo¬ 
narch to his capital. During their refidence in 
Pella, they were joined by Demofthenes, who, at 
his own requefi, had been added to this commif- 
fion, under pretence of ranfoming fomc Athenian 
captives, but in reality with a view to watch the 
conduct of his colleagues. Philip at length arrived: 
the amball'adors were called to an audience* ' On 
this occafion they fpoke not as formerly, accord¬ 
ing to their refpedlive ages, but in an order, if 
we believe iEi'chines, firll eftabliftied by the im¬ 
prudence of Deniofthcnes; whofe difeourfe, as re- 
prefented by his adverfary, mufl have appeared 
highly ridiculous, even in an age when the decent 
formality of public tranfactions v^as little known or 
regarded. 

Speeclt of Anticipating his more experienced colleagues, 
Detnofthe. h|; obfcrvcd, That they were unfortunately di¬ 
vided in their views and fentiments. That his own 
were firictly conformable to thofe of Philip. From 
the begimiing he had advifed a peace mid alliance 


Demoftli. de falla Legations 


with 
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with Macedon. That he had procured all pofiibie 
honours for the ambafladors of that country during 
tlieir refidence in Athens, (and had afterwards 
cfcorted their journey as far a® Thebes# He knew 
that His good intentions had been mifprefented to 
Philip, on account of fome expreffions that had 
dropped from him in the Athenian aflembty. But 
if he had denied the fuperior excellence of that 
prince in beauty, in drinking, and in debate it 
was that i\e'believed fuch qualities to belong to 
a woman, a fpungc, and a hireling rhetorician and 
fophift, rather than to a warlike monarch, and 
mighty conqueror.” This extraordinary apology 
excited the derifion of the Macedonian courtiers, 
and made the Athenian ambalTadors hold down 
Jheir heads in confufion 

iEfchiiies firll recovered his conipofure; and 
modcftly addreffing Philip, obferved, “ That the 
prefent was not a proper occafion for the Athenian 
miiiifters to praife or d<‘fend their own conduct. 
They had been deemed worthy of their com- 
miffion by the republic which employed them, and 
to which alone they were accountable Their 
adual bufmefs waaio rec<‘ive Philip’s oath in ralifi- 
cation of the treaty already concluded oti the part 
of Athens. The 'military preparations carrying 
on in every part of Macedon could not but ex- 

“ t 

** See above, p.119. 

iEfchin. de fallb Legatione. 

The fpeecb of ^fehines, as reported by himfelf, is immitably 
graceful Aud dignified. Asywje on A&nvoioi orasToWf, 

^c. Vid.p.a6l, & feqq. edit. Wolf. ^ 
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CHAP. 

XXXV. 

V—V—^ 


orJEfrUl^ 

nes* 
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CHAP, cite tjieir fe&rs for the unhappy Phocians, But he 
. intreated philips that^ if ho was determined to gratify- 
the Thebidis hy hiaking war on that unformnate 
people, he would make at; kaft a proper diftin^lion 
between the innocent and the guilty. Th^ facri- 
leifious violators of the pb ought to be puniflied 
with dhe feverity •, the imte itfelf muft be Ipared ; 
fince the laws and mftitutions of Greece guard the 
fafety of every Amphiityonic city* Aifchincs then 
fpoke, in the fevereft: terms, agaiuft the injuftico 
and cruelty of the Thebans, who, he ventured to 
prophefy, would repay the partiality of Philip with 
the fame falfehood and ingratitude with which they 
had been accuftomed to requite their former allies 
and benefafiLoi*s.** * 

Piuhp’s difeourfe of iEfehines, though it could not 

profound be cxpcdcd <0 movc the refolution of the King, was 
riifiinuia- Calculated to raife the credit of the fpeaker, 

Whui it fliould be reported in his own country. 
Philip confined himfelf to vague expreiTions of 
friendship and refped. 'fhe ambaffadors of Thebes 
W^re already at Peila, a circumfiancc which fur- 
nifihed him witli a pretence for declining to make 
an .explicit declaradon in favO^ir of Phocis. But 
he.hinted his compalBonate concern for*thePho- 
ciansj and roqucft;ed the Athenians fo accompany 
him to Thefialy, that he might avail himfelf of 
their abilities and experience to fettle the affairs of 
that* country, which required his immediate pre¬ 
fence, Extraordinary as this demand was, the 
Athenians readily complied with it, notwithilanding 
the King, who hod ordered his army to march, vvas 

attended 
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aitended in this expedition by the ambalT^dors of c n a P* 
I’hebcsj who as well as tb^ Athenians, were daily . . 

entertained *at his table, and whofe views were dia¬ 
metrically oppofite to the interefb both of Phocis 
and of Athens 

The unhappy and dift rafted fituation of the ThePho- 
former republic promifed a fpeedy ilTuc to the Sa- 


cred War, which, for more than two years, had 
been feebly carried on between the Phocians on 
one fide, and the Thebans and Locrians on the 
other, by fuch petty incurhons and ravages, as in¬ 
dicated the inveterate rancour of comb&tanis, who 
Itili retained the defirc of hurting, after they had 
loft the power During the greater part of that 
time, the Athenians, amufod by their negociation 
with Philip, afforded no affiftance to their unfor¬ 
tunate allies. The treafurcs of Delphi, immenfe 
as they were, at length began to fail. 'Ihe Plmci- 
ans, thus abandoned and exhaufted, reflcfled with 
terror and remorfe on their paft conduft 5 and, in 
order to make attonement for their facrilegious vio¬ 
lations of the temple, inftituted a judicial enqtjiry 
againft Phaleucus, their general, and his accom¬ 
plices, in plundering the dedications to ApoIlcP^ 
Several were condemned to death ; Phaleucits was 
depofed; and the Phocians, having performed thefe 
fubftantial a£l:s of juftice, which tended to remove 
the odium that had long adhered to their caufe, fo- 
licited with better hopes of fuccefs the affiftance pf< 
Sparta apd Athens. , 


tvuh little 
actiMtv ott 
cither fide. 
Olyrnp, 
eviu. ■a. 

A. C. 349* 


The PJiu- 
eians con¬ 
demn the 
plunderers 
of the tem¬ 
ple. 


Demofthen. de falfa bcgatioitt«^ DiOi<ior. I. Jcvi, p.454. 
Idem, l.xvU 

But 
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CHAP. 

XXXV. 

The Spar¬ 
tans claim 
the fi'pcr- 
intendence 
oi' *he tem¬ 
ple. 


Phalcucus 
and his 
nicrcena- 
rit’s feize 
Nitapa, 


Dj£i0i.n c.r 
ihe rii^- 
cians in 
the temp'e 
of Ab$an 

Apollu. 


B^t the crafty Ai^^idamus, who had long di- 
the Spartati councils, confidered the diftrefs 
of the Phocians, as, a favourable op|)ortunity to urge 
the claim of his own republic to the fuperinten- 
denc^ of the Delphic‘temple;' and aOually fent ani- 
balfaddfs into ThelTaly,' to confer with the King of 
M^cedon on that fubjeQ: The Athenians paid 

moJ*e attention to the rcquefl of their allies, who, as 
an,inducement to excite their adivity, offered to put 
thfem ini poffeffion of the towns of Nicaea, Alpenus, 
and Thronium, which commanded the ftraits of 
I’hermopylse. But this falutary plan, which might 
have retarded the fate of Greece, was defeated by 
Phalcucus, who commanding eight thoufand mer¬ 
cenaries, that acknowledged no authority but that 
of their general, eflabliflied his head-quarters at Ni- 
crea, and defpifed the menaces both of Phocis and of 
Athens. 

Mortifying as this difappointraent muff; have been, 
it was followed by a difaffer in another quarter 
far more afflicting. 'I'he Phocians had fortified 
the city of Abae, to defend their northern frontier 
againft the depredations of the Locrians. 'Ihe 
'Fnebans, reinforced by fonte ;f|,ixiiiaries of Mace- 
don, marched againff that plac^. Ilic Phocians, 
with more courage than pimdcnce, inet diem in 
the fieid ; but were defeated with great daughter, 
and purfued in their difordcred flight, through 
the furrounding territory. A parly of above five 
hundred took refuge' in th^ teqiple of Abtean 


Demofthen. Sc iEfv;hia, ubi fupra, 

Apollo, 
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Apollo, where they remained for fcveral days, c H A 
flccping under the porticoes,' on beds of dried herbs, 
llraw, and other combufUble materials. An acci¬ 
dental fire, that began in the night, was communi¬ 
cated to the whole edifice, part of which'was con- 
fumed, while the unhappy Phocians were ftilied, or 
burnt to afhes 

The I’hebans failed not to reprefent this cala- TheThc- 
mity as a judgment of Heaven, againfl the daring gate piSi*p 
impiety of wretches, who had ventured to take re- to defoiate 
fiige in the temple of a god whom their facrilege ^ 
had long offended. They entreated Philip to allifi: 
them in deffroying the remnant of the guilty race. 

*rhLs was the chief purpofe of their embaffy to 
that Prince whom the Athenians, as related above, 
entreated to fparc the nation, while he punilhed the 
criminals; and the Lacedaemonians, regardlefs oF 
the fate of Phocis, thought only of making good 
their ancient claim to the guardianfhip of the Del- 
phic temple. 

Philip treated the deputies of the three repub- Phnip at- 
lies with apparent franknefs and cordiality, under 
the veil of which he knew fo well to difguife the mptthe 
interefts of his policy and ambition. He affured Theban 
the Thebans, that his arms fltould be employed to 
recover for them the towns of Orchomenus, Co- 
ronaea, and Tilphufium, which, ever ready to 
rebel againft, a tyrannical capital, had readily re¬ 
volted to the Phocians during their invafion of 
Bocotia. The Phocians, he faid, had rendered 
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Thebans wifhed to deftroy, difcovered neither in- CHAP, 
tegrity nor fpirit. All of them, but Demofthenes 
himfelf, accepted the prefents of the King of Ma- 
cedon, who found little difficulty in perfuading 
men, thus prepoJTelTed in his favour, that he pitied 
the Phocians; ^at he refpeded Athens J that he 
detefted the infolence of Thebes; and that, Ihould 
he ever proceed to the ftraits of Thermopylae, his 
expedition would be more dangerous to that ftate 
than to its enemies. At prefent however he ob- 
ferved, that he had private reafons for managing 
the friendlhip of a people who fet no bounds to 
their refentment. From fuch motives he had 
hitherto declined ratifying the peace with Athens j 
but this meafure he would no longer defer. He 
only entreated, that to fave appearances with the 
Theban^, the name of the Phocians might be 
omitted in the treaty. This arduous work was at 
length brought to a conclufion; and for the more 
fecrecy, tranfadled in a place which Demoilhenes 
calls a tavern, adjoining to the temple of Pollux, 
in the neighbourhood of Pheras. The Athenian 
ambaffadors took leave, affeOing to be perfuaded 
(perhaps perfuaded m reality) of the good inten¬ 
tions of the King of (Macedon. About th^ fame 
time the aml^Tadoi^ of Sparta departed, but 
with far lefs fadsfafiion.. They either perceived, 
from the beginning, the artifices of the prince 
with wh<#m they came to treat, or at leaf!: made 
fuch a report to Arclndamus, as convinced Mm 
that his republic had not any advantage to expefl 
from the preponderance of the Macedonian in* 

VOL. IV. K tereft. 
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C H A lereft, and the ii^ftruOiibn of the Phocians; md 
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Jifcourfe, fef forth th^ adi^tages refusing from chap. 
his fuccefeful (5«iba|[y> m which he had jperfoided 
Philip to fmbi^ce precifely’Aofe meafures which 
the intereft of Athens inquired.* now, the 

people lad p^ce inftead ofHsrariiahd thatfwitiiout 
harafling themfelves by-tnSiWy expeditions, 
had only to reiuam quietly at home, ehjoyic^ the 
amufemeiits of city, aM 'ht a few days they 
would k*ani that Philip had pafled Hietmopylse, 10 
take vengeance, not on Phocians, bnt on the 
Thebans, who had been'"ih|S real authors of the 
war, and who, having entertained a defigti of fciz- ^ 
ing the tentple, were not the lefs culpable (as had 
been pioved to Philip) becaufc they had failed Jn 
this impious purpuie. That the BecotLm allies of 
Thefpiaj and Pknea, whofe hatred to I'hcbes was 
as inveterate as their aitadimmt to Athens was 
lincere, lyonld be reftored to their priftine Rre%th 
and ifplendour^ That the Thekins, not the Pho* 
dans, would belfCompelled to pay the fine impofed 
by the Ainp|ii%oiyic council, ?ind to repair the 
Fatal effej^s of Ikxilege and profanation. Thar 
the magiftrates of Th^ea fprefaw the hbftility of 
Philip, and ^ell kn# l^y whom i(t had been ex¬ 
cited. Ijtqy faid .^fehin#, 

devoted ^ to an^ ^a&ua% fet^^ia 

price upon in|^head. The of'JEuboea are 
equally alarmed by our accommodation whh Phk 
lip, npt dpdbdpg that wSi'bp^reftored 

to us as^ an equivalent jfor Amphipoll^ Nor are 
thefe the only advantage of ^hc ttroaty: another 
point of Rill importilce, a pohit of the 

K U moft 
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CHAP* mofl: intimate concern to the public, has been fe- 

of this I /hall fpeak at another time, 
fjntie at prefent I per/eive the envy and malignity 
certain perfons ready to break forth/* The 
^vanta|e hhited' at, with fueh figiiificant obfcu- 
Ktyr^Sthe recovery of Oropus, a confiderable 
dty on the^ Athenian frontier which had been long 
fuhjeQ: to Thebe$, 

dm This fpecious harangue, fo flattering to the in- 
DemofHie^ 4olenc6 and vain hopes Hsf the multitude, was re- 
caved with gaieral approbation, notwithftanding 
w$eoi-^ the oppofition of Demofthenes, who declared that 
leagues, he knew notMng of all thofe great advantages pro- 
inifed by his colleague; and that he did not exped 
them. AEfehines and Philocrates heard him with 
the ibpirdlious contempt of men in pofleflion of a 
lecret with which he was unacquainted. But when 
endeavoured to continue his difeourfe, and to 
expofe their artifice and infincerity, all was cla¬ 
mour, indignation, and infult. ^chines bade 
him remember, not to claim any lhare of the re¬ 
wards due to the important fervieCs of his colleagues, 
Philocrates, with an air of pleafantry, faid, it was 
ho wonder that the hopes pf Demofthenes were 
lefe fanguine than his own, h fince he drinks wa- 
l^r I wine.** This infipid ^jeft was received with 
ioui budls of laughter and applaufe, which pre¬ 
vented the hffembly from attending to the fpirited 
remonftrances df Demofthches.^ A motion was 
made, and agreed to, for thanking Philip for Ms 
equitable and friendly intentions, as welfas for ra¬ 
tifying a perpetual peace and alliance between 

Athens 
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Athene and Mac^don. In the fame decree it ivas chap. 
determined that the ^hociana &ould to the , 
Amphi^yonic cotmcU, under pain of incprrjpg the 
difpleafure of the republic ^ 

Thefe articles, together with the fecret motives Thefuc- 
which produced them, were, by the emilTaries of 
Philip, immediately communicated to the Pho- artifice* 
cian am^lTadors then reliding at Athens? who, 
tranfported with Joy'at the profpedof averdng^he deceive* 
•calamities which long threatened their cohntry, 
loft no time in tranfiniting the agreeable intfln- Sadow 
geuce to their fellow-citia^ens. They concluded, 
with a high degree of probability, that, hpwever 
Philip might deceive the, Phocians, the minift^rs of 
Ahens could never be fo bold as publicly to de<jeiye 
the Athenians 5 and that, therefore, they ^uld no 
longer entertain any reafonable doubt of thu ^vonr- 
able difpofttiun of the King of Macedon. This vrWch 
belief was fo firmly eftablilhod, that when Arcl«V 
damns marched into Pliocis at the head of an rejeathe 
army in order to defend the temple againft Philip, 
the Phocians rejecled his afliftance, obferving, that 
they feared for Sparta much more than fpr t^emv 
felves; upofi which tile tacedsemonians returned 
into ;i(*eloponnpfus’*. ( , ^ . 

Philip was now pr^ated fpr^ mcecutingjbis grand PhiUp ne. 
enterprife. long bef|ege4* 1»4 

to the united arms of, Pam^q an4.„h|s, owq, feueu, 

Frelh troops fjiad anct^^.^jesn jjace^^- 
Athenians .were apBe«li»d j, M 
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C ^ A P. retired $ the Phecians were impofed on ; the 
TheflaKans, Thebam and Locmns, were rcad^ 
tn fallow his ftandard. One obftacle only ns 
and bo furmounted^ Phaleu- 

<fus, who eomten^ed dighi thoufand mercenaries, 
l^ept pofielhfc^n of NieW^u But a man who 
l||^ vbetray^ the intcrdll of 'hig own republic, 
t^uld not be very obftmate in defending^ the caufe 
i^f i^reece* Philip entered into a negotiation with 
^ihm, in order to get pe/lelliou of Nicee-a '"'j with^ 
out which it Would have been impoffiblc to pafs 
tjho Thermopylssj and while this tranfadion was 
goihg forward^ ’wrote n*pcated letters to the Athe¬ 
nians, full of cordiality and afPedion. 

Philip He hifpdded the dangerous capricioufnefs of a 

SverHs Whofc fecurity might yet be alarmed; and 

la whofe o|)pofnion might ftill prove fatal to his de- 
obfeurity^ jjgus^ Ihould they either march forth to the ilraits, 
^ or\ommand their admiral Proxenus, who Was Ra¬ 
tioned in the Opuutian gulpb, betweim Locris and 
Eitbocaj to»intercept the Macedonian convoys 5 for, 
the frontiers .both of Phocis and Tlteffaiy having 
long Jam wafte m confequence of the facred war, 

,’^Philip received his prbvilionb chfeRy by fca. The 
Jsigfonabk hf fi:t<inaRii|>, contained in the 

^ni^bleitOT, not only ke^t tne A^nians from Ilf* 
roitmtiRranc# of DtoMhenes, but pre- 
, itab to %l<i Sorthw'^thatorafmfv together 

‘with whofe^^tdviee 

,sdilt4ttce*^fe affed^ W k fetritne* the 


I, jtNi* p. 455, 
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nioflihenes faw tlirOugh the a^dfice of his enemies, C H a. E. 
for withdrawing him, *at this impottmt crifis, from .1 

his duty in the affemhly 5 he therefore abfolntely 
refufed the copimiflion. JEifchines, on pretence 
ot ficknefs, ftaud at hom^ to watch and conntera^ 
the meafurcs Of his rival* TIte other amh^ifllh^drs 
departed, in compliance w^th th^ requeft of Philip, 
and the orders of their republic, and in hopes of 
feeing a treaty fulfilled, which, they had been 
idught to bclicyc, would be attended with confe- 
queiices equally advantageous and honourable 
While the ambafTadors travelled through Eu- Difafteuof 
boea, in their way to join the King of Macedon, ^*^wieucu$ 
they learned, to their utter aftonilbrnem, the won- 
derful events that Iiad been tranfa^cd. PhalW- 
ciis had been perfuaded to evacuate Nic^. He 
retired towards Peloponndus, and etnbjirked at 
Corinth, with a view to fail to Italy, where he 
expeded to foJ^m an eftabli/hmmt. But the ca¬ 
pricious and ungovernable temper of his followers 
compelled him to make a dofeent on the coafl of 
Elis. After this they re-embarked, and failed lo 
Crete, where * their inva/mn proved fatal to their 
general. Having, returned to the Peloponnefus, 
they were defeated pif the Eliaits and ^cadians. 

The greater pmtof thofcwl^u furvived the battle^ 
fell into the handa of the wihy* hy whom they 

Were fhotivith attovfs m? prcdptoted %om rocks. 

A feeble remmuit efcji|i$d fiiips, bdt 

penihed fopa afi:m?war4s M ^ which 

^ 0emo0iia^. is 14ir4 
X 4 


- they 
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C H A F. they had excited, or fomented, in the ifl<^ of Sicily. 
The deftrufUon of this numerous body of men is 
afcribed by ancient hiftorians to the divine venge¬ 
ance which purfued their facrilege and impiety* It 
is aftoniihing that thofe fuperftitiows writers did not 
r^ed on the fwifter and more terrible deftru£Iion 
that overtook the whole Fhocian nation, by whom 
the wickednefs of Fhalencns and his followers had 
been fo recently condemned j and by whom, had 
ndt power been wanting, it would have been pu- 
mlhed with an exemplary rigour. 

Cruel de- PhiHp having paflfed the ftraits of Thermopylae, 

was received by the Fhocians as their deliverer. 

tyoiM He had promifed to plead their caufe before the 
Amphi^yonic council, to the decifions of which 
that credulous people confented to fubmit, well 
knowing that a prince who entered Greece at the 
head of a numerous army might eafily controul the 
refolutions of the Amphi£tyons, and fondly believ¬ 
ing that prince to be their friend. The deputies of 
Athens had not yet arrived; thofe of the fouthem 
republics had not even been fummoned. The 
Ldcrians, Thebans, and ITielTalians, alone com- 
pofed the aflembly that was decide the fate of 
Phocis % a country which the;y ha4 perfecuted with 
relentids hoftility in a ynt of ten years. The 
fentence waa fuCh as might be expefeled from the 
cruel refentment of the judges. It was decreed 
that the PhocnaHs feowld be excluded from the 
general tottfederaty of Grceee, and for ever de¬ 
prived of the right to fend rOprefentatives' to the 

Diodorus, I jcvJ.«. xx. gives this As the general opinion. 

council 
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council of Amphi^yop: that their arms and horfes chap., 
ihould be fold for the benefit ol Apollo; that they . ^ 

fhould be allowed to keep poffoflion of their lands, 
but compelled to pay annually from their produce 
the value of fixty thdufand talents, till they had 
completely indemnified the temple ; that tfieir 
cities Ihould be difmantJed, and reduced to diftmfi: 
villages, containing no more than fixty houfes 
each, at the dillance of a furlong from each oth^r; 

,and that the Corinthians, who had recently given 
them fome afliftance, Ihould therefore be deprived 
of the prefidency at the Pythian games; which im¬ 
portant prerogative) together with the fuperintend- 
ence of the temple of Delphi, as well as the right 
of fuffrage in the Amphidyonic council, loft by 
the Phocians, Ihould thenceforth be transferred to 
the King of Macedon, It was decreed that the 
Amphidy ons^having made effectual thefe regulations, 

Ihould next proceed to procure all due repairs 
and ^^piations to the temple, and Ihould exert 
their wifdom and their power to eftablilh, on a 
folid foundation, the tranquillity and happinefs of 
Greece 

This extraordinary decree, when communicated which » 
to the Phocians, rfUed that miferable people with 
fuch terror and difmay, as rendered them totally by the 
incapable of ading with vigour or with union. 

They took not any mmimn meamres for repelling oiymp. 
the invader 5 a few cities only, more dming than ^ 

the reft, endeavoured, ’nrith tJi^eqoal ftrength, to 
defend their walls, tfielr temples, and the revered 


w Diodof* hxvi* CtliXf St, 


4 tomK<i 
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c n A tombs of tbcir ancpftors. Their f(SebW rofiftance 

XXJCV 

was foob ovci*come; all oppolitioit ce'ddfecjj and the 
Macedonians proceeded to execute the \^ll of the 
Amphiftyonic council tJirith inflexible cruelty, and 
with fuch imdillurbed order and ftlence as feemed 
more dreadful th^U the tuUaultuary ravages of the 
herc^l war* Without dropping a teaf, or heaving 
a fi|h^ fince the finalleft mark of regret was con- 
ftru-M' into an obftiuacy of guilt, the wretched 
Phocians beheld the deRruftion of their ancient 
nionUme;iis and trophies, their proud ^walls levelled 
with^ the ground, the fertile banks of the divine 
C'ephiflfUs covered with ruin and' dHolation, "'and 
the venerable cities of Baulis, Penopeus, Liljca, 
and Hyampolis, w^hich had flouriflied above nine 
caiturles in fplendour and profperity, and which 
will ever flourilh in the fong of Horner^ fo totally 
burned or demoHlbed as fcaixely to leave a veftige 
of d iir exiftcncc After this terrible havoc of 
whatever they poiTefll’d moR valuable and re- 
fpC^fed, the inhabitants were driven like herds of 
cattle to the fetdements allotted» for them, and 
ConipeUed to cultivate their paternal ReWs for the 
benefit of merdlefs aifd unthankful mailers. At the 
diftancc of three years, Ofavellets. iiUrho pafled 
through Phocis to vifn the temple of Beipbi, 
melted wkh tompalEon, or lbuddered,"v<te horror, 
Hi the %h!t of fuch piteous and Uneiscampled de« 
vaftatk^m ITiey turned their reJntoJt eyes ftxm 
rhe^ihatten^ laijnk a "couhtiy and a people once 

fo iiluflribUti fhe youth, and of full age, 

V ' ' , ^ ‘ 7 

•• i« rkc»c}r, Se 1, srvL I^Xcqq* 


had 
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had either periflued in the war, or been dragged 
into captivity j the populous cities were no more; 
and the villages were thinly inhabited by women, 
children and wretched old men, whi)fo filent bur 
empljatic cstprclhons of deep-rooted mifery ex¬ 
ceeded all power of word's to deferibe 

The unexpeded news of rhefe melancholy events 
reached Athens in live days. The people were 
then alfembled in tl% Pirasus to examine the ftate 
of their harbours and flapping. The dreadful iti- 
telligcnce filled them with confleniation. They 
imagined that they already beheld the deftnitoo 
armies of Macedon and Thcifaly, excited by the 
inveterate hoflility of Thebes, poujring in upon 
their northern frontier, and oxerwhelniing the 
whole countrj with havoc and defoladon. A de¬ 
cree immediately pafled, at the morion of Oallif- 
tlienesj whieh marked the utmbfl. danger and dif- 
may. ft was rcfolved, that the Atheiiiauf, who 
ufually refided in the country, fliould bo fummonrd 
to the defence of the city; tpar tliofe, within the 
diftance of tw’-elve miles round, fliould, alopg with 
their perfons, tranfpon their mofi valuable effeds 
into the dry or the Htasus; that thofe, at a greater 
diflancOi fhould r^fpedively convey thentfdves and 
their property to the ncnreil fortreffes* particularly 
JlleufiS, phyle, Apludna^ Sunium, the principal 
places of llrengih Ip' the Aide mmloVy 
'Phis 4^??ee flit*^i that terrpt the firfl 
movemept bf the Athtajlans | hm tepgeance was 
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Athenians. 
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CHAP, the fecond. Relu£lantly cooped up within their 
XXXV. ^aUs they called aloud fqx arms: levies were pre- 
m a ftyie pared for the relief of Phocis ; and their admiral 
teiy dif- Pfoxenu^, who had lately returned from the neigh- 
from what houijng coaft, was ordered again to direct his courfe 
he had towds that Country, The King of Macedon was 
du|y attentive to thofe tranfafbons, of which he had 
been regularly informed by his emiflaries. He 
therefore wrote a letter to the Athenians, in that 
ftyie of fuperiority which the fuccefs of his policy 
and of^ his arms juftly entitled him to affume. 
After acquainting them with his treatment of the 
Phocians, he mentions his being informed of their 
preparations for fupporting that impious people, 
who were not jpcluded in the treaty of peace re-, 
cently figned and ratified between Athens and 
Macedon. He exhorts them to lay afide this un¬ 
warrantable deligti, w^hich could have no other 
effe£'1:han to ihcw the iniquity and extravagance 
of thdr conduct, in arming againft a Prince, with 
whom they had fo lately concluded an alliance, 

« But if you perfift, know that we are prepared 
for repelling your hoftilitics with vigour,*' 

The At!)e. TOs moriifymg letter was received at the lame 
time^hat the Athenian ambafiadyrs returned from 
for Euboea, and brought fuch accounts pf the deftruc- 
femngthe rioncff the phooans, that it appeared ^circely pof- 

remained, 

w^ to feve, from the crueF vengeance of their 
enemies, the miferable wreck of that unfortu¬ 


nate 
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nate community. The Athenians pafled a de^ 
cree for receiving the fugitives with kindnefs, and 
for providing them with fetticments in Attica, or 
in the foreign dependencies of the republic; a re- 
folution which, though it was founded on the 
moft evident duties of gratitude and humanity to¬ 
wards ancient and faithful allies, gave great offence 
to the inexorable wrath of the Theffalians and 


C II A 1*. 
XXXV. 


Thebans 


Amidfl thefe tranfadions, the Macedonian parti- phiiip 
fans, and efpecially Aifchincs and Philocrates, 
whofe vain affurances had been attended with fuch 
fatal effeds, had juft caufe to dread the refent- inhuman 
mem cf their country. The former, who had been of 
the principal agent in this difgraccful feene of in- Oeeww 
trigue and dclufion, no longer affeded ficknefs^ 
he forgot the threatenings denounced again I him 
by Thebes j he difregarded the Athenian decree, 
prohibitmg any citizen to ftir from the walls j and 
having waited for, and beheld the deftrudion of 
the Phocians with as much indifference, if we ma> 
believe his adverfary, as he would have feen the 
conclufion of any ordinary affair, which concerned 
merely his pecuniary intereft, he repaired to Philip 
to receive the 'Vrages of his iniquity. iEfehines 
accounts for his journey at this time by a more 
lionourable but left probable Oaufe, the defire of 
faving the feeble and unhappy femnant of the Pho- 
dan nation, who were perfecuted to extremity by 


Pemofihen. Sc Mtcbia* ^ fdik Leg*L feA. so. 
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c H A P.*thp bArbaroui? veng^anc^ of theii: Grecian foes, 
protected, at the interccflion of the Athenian 
orator, by the clemency or coinpaffion of the Mace¬ 
donians. There ’reafon to believe that JSfehines, 
in ortier to gain merit wilh iii^ countrymen, whofe 
rVffatment he hhd To highly provoked, oppofed an 
inhhteau refotudon of precipitating from rocks all 
llKill of the Phpcians who had attained ihc age of 
puberty. But the King of Macedon, whofe chi- 
ra^ter was not naturally daghious, or cruel without 
neceflity, muft, of his owuiaccord, have been in¬ 
cline fo avert fuch an atrocious and bloody ien* 
tcncO, which would have ruined his fame, without 
promoting his intcreft. 

«idfhe This concluiion appears the more probable, 
a'amft'tL allured, that, upon the fai^ principle, 

Cruelty oi hut With far Icfe futi»cfs, he altunKKi tlio protc‘dion 
Thtbes, oppretfed BoQorians. Orchomenus, Coro- 

n<^a, riyampolis, with other cidrs of lefs note in 
Bacotia, were, in conft'quence >g^ the ruin of their 
Phodan allies, ngain fubjeefed to the dominion of 
Thebes ^ a repumiCj always hat'^hty and unrelent¬ 
ing, ^hofo maglftpaies on this oicadon prepared to 
tr(‘at tke with more than ufri'al feverity. 
Philip efpoufed the * cattfe of j injured with 
a geiterbui^ ardour, extremely dlikpreoahle to 
die Thebans, His tuiuanity, ^hl|ter real or 
affected, was loydijr extolled^ by Jtis partifans m 
moil r^pmdks of rodbunded, however, 

mmre to hk own gl^, than^ to^ the benefit of the 
a^Oe^y^modaiis 5 who, bdng ^^peUed from their 

t own 
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own country by the intolerable opprellion of c ii \ i». 
ban tyranny^ fought refuge in the epmp lilionatc 
bofoinof Athene 

Having finilhed the facred wjyr in a manner fo M-uidon 
favourable to ^his own interpli and ambition, Philip 
convened tho members of the Amphi£lyonic coun- Amphu. 
cij, to the number of two hundred, and affiled in 
the hymns, prayers, and facHfiees, offered to Apollo, the Hti- 
in acknowledgetnem of his divine protedion of their 
councils and arms. The name of the pious Kmg cvui.j. 
of IVfaccdun, who had been the principal fnftru- AC. 
ment of their fuccefs, refemnded in the facred 
Poeans lung In honour of the God, The Am* 
pliidyons radhed ah the traiGifadioiab of that pidnce, 
ereded Ms ftatue in th temple of Delphi, and 
acknowledged, by a ft)Mran decree, ihe kmgdom 
of Macedem as th' principal member of the Hel¬ 
lenic body *\ Philip at the fame tune appuisned 
deputies to^relide at the Pythian game^, the c^lc- 
bration pf which was nwly approaching, and lo 
which moft of the Grecian flatci hid air.Ady font 
their rcprcfcn4tiv<^s. The Atlnmant., fhuig with 
indignation and regret, abftainc'd from this fcftival 
An emhafTy was therefore difpafohe<| to t|ietp in 
the name of the Amphidyons, rc<juinng their 
concurrence meafnr^ recently embraced by 
the general council of Greece; arid rempnftirating 
againft |heir difpleafure at the aggrandifemc^nt of a 
prince with whom th^ Jtad fo lately aontraded spi 
alliance* 

JDfemofUien. $c JEfcliWde begat* fe<a. ao. 

•* piodor* l*xvi*p.6o. 

The 
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CHAP. The deliberations of the Athenian aflembly, oi5 
. ^ . this occafion, Ihewed the full extent of their own 

Even the foUy, and evinced the confuinmate policy of Philip- 
acknowledged, with dejection and anguilh, 
pretenfion. that they had negleded the many opportunities 
prefented them by the favour of Heaven, for re- 
prfefing the ambition of their rival: that the time 
of afbng with vigour and boldnefs was now no 
more; that the caufe of Greece was an empty 
name, lince the Greeks furrendered their dignity 
to the King of Macedon; and that it became their 
own republic to confult rather its fafety than its 
honour, and to maintain peace with a monarch 
againft whom they were by no means prepared to 
wage war. Even Demofthenes recommended this 
refolution; left, fays he, we Ihould offend thofe 
now affembled, who call themfelves the Amphic- 
tyons, and thus excite a general war againft our- 
fel /es. The Thebans, befide ancient caufes of 
quarrel with us, arc incenfed at our harbouring 
their exiles; the Locrians and Theffalians refent 
our protecting the Phocians; the Argives, the 
Meffenians and Megalopolitans, are difpleafed at 
our concurring with the views of Lacedaemon. If 
we refuic the demands of Philip and the Amphic- 
tyons, they may affault us with the combined arms 
of all thofe ftates, which we are totally uuable to 
rcfift. One point, therefore, is neceffary, the con¬ 
tinuance of the prefent peat^ % hot that it is fo very 
excellent, orfo worthy of you 5 but, of what kind 
foev^ it may be, it were more fco* the intereft of 

Dempfthen. de Pace. 

your 
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your affairs, that it never had been, concluded, thaii 
that now, when it is concluded, yoU^ jfhould infringe 
it- This opinion was univerfaliy approved: IWa- 
cedon was acknowledged a member of the Grf:cian. 
confederacy; and Ifoci'ates, ^ Athenian pf the 
higheft merit and reputation, addreffed a 4ifcourfe 
to Philip, in which he exhorted him to difdain in¬ 
glorious vidlories over his countrymen and friends, 
to employ his authority to extinguifh for ever the 
' animofities of Greece, and to dired the united efforts 
of that country, of which Macedon now formed a 
part, againfl the wealth and effemiijacy of Perha, its 
ancient and natural enemy ‘ * 

Whither thefe exhortations proceeded from the 
virtuous firaplicity which did not fufped, ,or fropi 
the infuiuating and artful policy which, though it 
fufpeded, hoped to avert, the hoftilc projeds qf 
Macedon, the meafures of Philip^ were, doubtlefs, 
taken with too much care, and his plans f®unded 
too deep and firm, to be fhaken by the Ijpecious 
eloquence of a rhetorician. He had long meditated 
the invafion of Afia : the conqueft of the Perfian 
empire was an objed that might well tempt his am¬ 
bition ; but neither his own paflions, nor the argu¬ 
ments of other men, could haften, retai'd, or vary 
his undeyiating prbgrefs in a fyftem which could 
only be coiiipleted by confoUdating his ancient, be¬ 
fore he attempted new qouquefts* ^ 

^ I ''}j>. 

'' , ■ f- • 

ifocrat. Orat. Ply'Kpp. 

** See the life of Ifocrates, prefixed to my tranflatidn of his work*. 
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CHAP. %XXVl. 

fmniai\m af Fhifipp&poUs and Cabfk^^FhitipU 
Mxpeditkn ip iH^rm^^Akxandet receives the 
Fe/fmn Awiba£ader$* >^Affmrs tf Greece* —- De^ 
fmftbenes turners the D^gm of Philipps Expe^ 
ditions U the Peloponm/us^^fo Epirus^ to Thrace, 
^Diopeiihes oppofes him vuifh Vigour,^ The 
Athenians reeeper Eubma*'^ Skge of Ferinthm, — 
t Philipps Fetter to the Athenians, — Expeditions of 
Chares^^of Phocion •^who retrieves the Athenian 
Affairs in Thrace* ^ Philipps ^ephian Expedi- 
Hon* The Incendiary Antiphon, Philip*s In¬ 
trigues embroii the Affairs of Greece, The third 
^Sacred War,Philip General of the Amphic- 
tyonsk^^ Confederacy againft that Prince*'-^ Be 
feizes Mktaa, —• Battle of Chmonm,-^Bis Mo¬ 
deration in Vidlory, Demfthenm^s Oration in 
, Honour tf the Slain, 

I 

c HAP. i)fttrigue$, Fhi% had dwed more im- 

TOavi,^ poit^mt^advantagfis, )he could have gained 
by a iung ferics viftiorieav conqudl of 
eracuatej 04?)^ yas hfe objcdj b® tato m^y pre- 
’ |ininary to wds^^eamg thia ^purpofe; 

cviii. 4 .’ whib'^^ cottdi^ft^pfo’ ^ j|»,eatc|dng. $h® jealonfy 

and gratitwie. of rOU^g the d^gerous 

rcjfentmmt of Ikises which^.lt^ ivas ambidous to 

fubdue. 
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fubdue, Philip difarmed the hoftility of Athens, char 
and threatened with the vengeance of combined 
Greece, the only republic that appeared forward 
to obftrud hi$ defigns. It feenised high time, 
therefore, to with<lraw his army to fet bounds, 
for the prefent, to his own triumphs ^ nor to at*^ 
tempt, with danger, effe^ing by premature force, 
what might be ,fafely accotnplilhed by feafonable 
policy. Before evacuating Greece, he took care to 
place a ftrong garrifon in Nicsea, which might thence¬ 
forth fecure his free palfage through the flraits of 
Thermopylae. Hac^onian troops occupied the 
principal cities of Theflaly, and the ftrongeft pofts 
of Phocis. He condad:e4 with him into IVtace* 
don eleven thoufand Phocian captives; an acquifi- 
tion which he regarded as not the leaft valuable 
fruits of his fuccefs j and of which, on his re¬ 
turn home, he determined iinmediately to avail 
himfelf. * 

The warlike tribes of Thrace, though often fotiads 
vanquifhed, had never been thoroughly fubdued. 

In order to bridle the dangerous fury of thofe caliyks 
northern barbarians, Philip built two cities, Philip- 
popolis and Csihyla *, the firft at the ^rellem ex¬ 
tremity of the pouhtJy, on the confines of mount 
Rhodopi^' the ffecond tov^rds the eafi, at the fool 
of mount Hapmus’, about* an*hundred and fifty 
miles diftasi eatih Other, and almofi:‘"equally 
remote horn the Maceic^Sia^^tat' The Pho¬ 
cian captives, tsiended^ with a di*® proportion of 

u \ r ^ * 

StiEai,bv,Uvi&.p.|ta* 


Mace- 
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Macedonian fubje^s, livell provided with arms (of 
their defence^ were fent to people and cultivate 
thofe new fcttleinents, whofe flourifhing conditions 
foon exceeded the expei^ation of their founder. 
At the fame time, Philip planted a colony in the ifle 
of Thafos* which had formerly belonged to the 
Athenians; but that people haying already loll 
poffefllon of the gold mines at,#hilipph 
neighbouring coaft of Thrace, feemed now fo in- 
diflerent about the pofiefllon of Thafos, that their 
tranlports were employed in conveying the Mace¬ 
donians thither \ 

, In fuch occupations, chiefly, Philip employed 
the firfl year of the peace, not negle6:ing to com¬ 
plete the ornaments of his capital; for which pur- 
pofe he borrowed, as formerly, large fums of 
money from the richeft citizens of Greece. The 
year following, he made an expedition mto Illyria, 
and, at the expence of that countiy, extended his 
dominions from the lake Tychnidus to the Ionian 
fea. This diflridl:, about fixty miles in breadth, 
was barbai*ous and mtculiivated, but contained 
valuable lalt-miiies, which had occafjoned a bloody 
war between two neighbouring tribes. While Phi¬ 
lip was abfent in Illyria, an fembaffy arrived from 
Ochus, King of Perfia, who, afef^d by the mag- 
niflceiit reports of the growing greatnds of Mace- 
don, |ent the moll truRy of hts that, un¬ 

der pretence^ of ^ffeiing to Philip the friendfliip and 
alliance of the Great King, they might, examine 


® DemutlH. <1^ Halorfer©. 
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with their own eyes the ftrength and refourccs of 
a monarch, which were reprefented as fo formi¬ 
dable. 

In the abfence of his father, the young Alex¬ 
ander did the honours of the court ; and it is laid, 
that, during an entertainment given to the Pcrfian 
ambailadors, the prince, who had not yet reached 
his twelfth year, difeovered fuch manly and pre^ 
mature wifdom, as already announced the dawn 
of a very extraordinary chara£ler ^ Among other 
qucflions, that could not have been expected from 
his age, he inquired into the nature of the Perfian 
government, and art of war; the genius and dif- 
pofition of the reigning%)vereign ; the diftance of 
his capiu} from the coall, and the dilliculty of the 
intervening roads ^ Such inquiries, whatever 
talents they announced in the young prince, feem 
to prove that the conqueft of Peffia had been a 
frequent fubjeiEt of converfation between Alexander 
and his inftrudors j and that an unbounded am¬ 
bition had already taken poffeffion of his youthful 
mind. The amballadors heard him with aftomfh- 
ment, and exclaimed with that freedom which fo 
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’ Plutarcli (in Alexancl.), exprefihs hi«tfelf ilrongly on this fiib- 
jedt: wVe EM aifa\* (the aml>a(rac1or$) 

(piWt'Tva ^rfvoTJETa fAnrify nyeis-^cu Tpo; rm vtwoo? kCu 

JioT^-xyiJLo^rvmv ’’-—Read //'.'va^ost-yx^av, 'and then the fentence may 
t>e hterally explained: “ So the ambafladors wondered, and thought 
nothing of tlie famed abilities of Philip, compared with the fpirit 
and magnanimity of liij, fon.” J recolledl not having met w?th yitsya- 
X 0 v^ayfA(mnri in the writers of the Socxatic 4ge ; hut it is a good won-! 
to mark the charadler of a perfbn “ who bn lies himfdf about great 
ipbjedls.” 

* Pluti in Alexand. 
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CHAP. Ife ^public traiiiadions. of 

'an€tov' 'firi^/tliOfe'of;w =' Ours, is a 

wife and 

vs^,v^ ’>- 

Philip's ' |;f;pliilip had‘i^dTpqn^i:.i%tunited irdm n ’than 

tWfTaJ^yv;, ' the ;'a0^s ;bf.'^that" ,ij®i^ite|;!«ohntry j having 

. /4tlteh.<^<>h hinifelf'the Whole iidahWentetitiOf .the re* 
g^i.i; ', having divided, the*territory into loun, 

governments, in drder^^to weaken the force 

the whole province 
jiinbre patient and fubnuiEve ma^^^^ 
of Macedon ^ >' While was thus employed in 

'I’hedalyi, his agents were not lefs a£dve in con^ 
firming ^^the IS^cedfi^ah authority jn Che file of 
EuboB^w, Nor was he fadsfied with fecfirifig his 
forxner: acquifitlona; he afpired 'at ne:a^ conquefts. 
/Uh© barren, and rqcky territory b? Megara, divided, 
Uf an extent of only ten miles»: ■ the bonder of 
iBoBoda Jrom tte dfthmus of Corinth* The in- 
duflrious ; and frugal fitnplidty of j this little re* 
public could not defend, its virtue againft rhe cor¬ 
rupt^ infidenc;e‘,' 0 f |he .M^cedcwm;^,,, gained 

:Wf.]^^yJnts/Megarar*wfMdh'''*-h^^ iwith 

'pemdiar carOs' hecasfihi^’ heih# inaftdr''nf 

^fr^edom , m W<p« ■ tSt 9 

>ifs»tr iUTof^^&nhw^''^(»f*'9 h Oiat.U* de 
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Boeotia, Phocis, and Theflkly, the narrow ter- c HAP* 
ritory of the Megarians formed the chief obilacle 
to his free paiTage into the Peloponnefus^ the affairs 
of which, at this jundure, particularly attraded 
his regard. 

The Lacedasmonians, repulfed by Philip, whom Pwiip pre.^ 
they had conddcended to folicit, rejeded bf the 
Phocians, whot^ they offered to alhft, and having hferior 
loft all hopes of obtaining the^guardianfcip of the 
Delphic temple, totally deferted a feene of adion, pejopoa* 
in which they could exped neither -.profit nor 
honour, and confined iheir^ politics and their arms oppr^was 
within the ijarrow circle of their own peninfula. of Sparta. 
For almoft two years, Archidamus had laboured 
with undivided attention, and with his ufual addrefs 
and adivity, to ^extend the pretenfions' and the 
power of Sparta over the territories of Mefiend, • 

Argos, and Arcadia. His meafures, planned with 
prudence, and conduded with vigour, were attended 
with fuccefs, though the inhabitants of the de¬ 
pendent provinces bore with much regret and in¬ 
dignation the yoke of a republic which they had 
formerly fpurned as oppreffive and intolerable. 

Their murmurs and difeontents were inflamed into 
hollility by the Thebans, eternal enemies to Spar¬ 
ta, and at that time clofely allied with the King 
of Macedon. To this monarch the Thebans ap-' 
plied, (equeteng him not to permit the deftnio 
tion of their confederates in the Faioponnefus. 

The intrigues and bf Philip had already 

gained b^nA coitfideraWe influence in that country, 

L 4 which 
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which he was glad of an opportunity to augment^ 

To juflify his proceedings for this purpofe, he 
procured a decree of the Amphidyonic council, 
requiring him to check the infolence of Sparta, 
and to protcdl: the defencelefs communities which 
had fp often been the vidiins of her tyranny and 
cruelty. Encouraged by this refolution of the Ani- 
phidfyons, and impelled by his own ambition, Philip 
fent troops and money into the Peloponncfus, and 
prepared to march Uiither in perfon, at the head of*^ 
a powerful army 

Thefc tranfadlions excited new commotions and 
alarms throughout moft countries of Greece. The 
Corinthians'^, jealous of the power of a prince, 
who, at the clofe of the Phocian war, deprived 
them of their ancient prerogatives and honours^ 
and who, ftill more recently, had taken polTciliori 
of Leucas, a city in Acarnmia, and of Ambracia 
m Epirus, both colonies of Corinth, determined 
to oppofe his paflage into the Pelopoimefus. 
Weapons and defenfive armour were provided, 
the walls and fortifications were repaired, mer¬ 
cenary troops were levied, the citizens exercifed in 
arms, the whole republic glowed with the ardourvpf 
military preparation; infomuch that Diogenes the 
Cynic, who loft no opportunity to deride the follies 
of his contemporaries, beholding with juft con¬ 
tempt the hurry and vain buftle of the efleminate 
Corinthians, that feemed fc^ ill calculated to con¬ 
tend with the active vigour of Philip, began to 

* Dffnofth. dePace. * Lucian de Confcrlbendi Hi (lor. 
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^oll about his tubleft he fhould be the only per- CHAP, 
fon unemployed in fo bufy a city. ' . 

The Lacedaemonians, meanwhile, not lefs Ncgocia- 
alarined, but always better prepared for war, fo- 
licited the affiftance of Athens. The latter ftatc 


had received a conftderable acceflion of ftrength, as 
well as of juft Iionhur and refpect, from its hofpi- 
table reception of the diftrefled exiles from Fhocis 
and Boeotia, It derived new confideration and 


Juftre from the general congrefs of ambaftadors 
from Sparta, Thebes, Macedon, Argos, Mcflene, 
and Arcadia, who, alter a long interval of time, 
again condefeended to aflert their refpedlive claims 
before the Athenian afiembly. 'I'he LacediC- 
monians reprefented the league, formed again ft 
rhemfelvcs, avS alike dangerous to Athens and to 
Sparta; that the ambition of Philip would not reft 
fatisfied with a partial conqueft; his imaginadon 
already grafped the dominion of Greece ; and now 
was the only time for the two leading republics, 
who had ever mutually aflifted each other in feafons 
of calamity, to make a firm ftand, and to exert 
their utraoft vigour in defence of their own and 
the public fafety, fo lhainefuUy abandoned by the 
Thebans, and by |the mob ‘ of Peloponnefus 
The Thebans joined with the miniftei*s of Philip 
in exhorting the Athenians to adhere ftridly to 


*° Au(ft. apud Brucker. in Vit. Dlogcn. He has coUepted all 
that is written for and againft the tub of Diogenes. Were authors 
lefs explicit, the moveable hihita^on of this philofopher would he 
fufficiently attefted by ancient monuments. Sec Winokelman, U’Han- 
parvUIe, &r. 

IXtXoToyxflsrH. Ifocrat. in Archidam. 
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CHAR their treaty of peace reccAtly concluded with that 
pnhoej tWy endeavonred, by art and lophiRry, to 
varnifli or to pall^m fucii deeds of firaud or violence 
as could not be altogether denied; and laboured 
with the utinoft afliduity to feparate the views and 
intereils of Athot® and Lacedaemon on this iin^^ 
portant emergency. The ambafliadi^rs of the in* 
fcrior Aates of Peloponnefus loudly complained, 
that the Athenians* who affeded to be the patrons 
ol liberty, ftould invour the views of Sparta, which 
had fo long been the fcourge of Greece* 1 hey 
reprefented this conduct as not only unjall and 
cruel, but contradidory and abfurd 5 and ufed 
many plaufible arguments to deter the people ot 
Athens, who fUll ftrenuoufly alTerted the freedom 
of Boeotia, from taking fuch a part in the prefent 


Artfulte* ^ 
jjrefwlU- 
aonsof the 
JMa( tdo- 


quarrel as might tend to rivet the chains Of Pelo- 
ponnefus. 

The Athenian orators, many of them creatures 
of Philip, changed their countrymen not to break 
haftily with a prince with whom they had fo re- 


wan par- ccntly coHcluded an alliance, nor imprudently re- 
Atto” ^ bloody and deftrudive war, out of which 

they iiad been lately extricated wWt fo much dif- 


jficuhy# They dbfervOd, thal| although the^ mca* 
ftires of Philip, fme^ the cemdufion of the peace, 
had indeed been more agreeable to the Thebans 


than to the A^thenlaps, he had cohiide^ed Idmfelf 


^as bouhd *in |uftice to chaftife thefacrifege of the 
Phodans* Not wad he altogether at toj 
follow his own inclinations j furrounded by the 


Theffalian cahralry ahd thO^^TheMo iafimtry, he 


was 
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was compelled to treat the enemies of thofe Rates CHAP, 
with a fcverity which his awn feelings difapproved* . 

Bxit the time had arrived^ when he n^ght aU with 
more independence and dignity; and that^ could 
any credit be given to report, he w^as already pre- 
^paring to rebuild the ruined cities of Phocis, and 
to fortily Elatsea, on the frontier of that territory, 
by which means he might thenceforth reftrain and 
bridle the infolent cruelty of Thebes. Thefe ob-» 
fervations, however improbable, received great 
force from the peaceful, or rather i]|j;dolent difpo* 
fition of the people, vx ho, though they heard with 
pleafure thofe who magnified their ancient gran* 
deur, tind inveighed againft the injuflice and am¬ 
bition of Philip, were averfe to employ either their 
money, or their pcrfonal fervice, in fuch a6:ive mea- 
fures as could alone fet bounds to the Macedonian 
encroachments. 


Demofthenes, lafi, arofe, and pronounced a Aafwrewd 
difeourfe, which the King of Macedon is faid to 
have read with a mixture of terror and admira- 


tion*^ « When you h^^ar delcnbed, men of 
Athens! the continual hoftilitics by which Philip 
violates the peace, I obferve that you approve the 
equity aAd patriodf^ of thofe who fuppoit the 
rights of the republics but while"nothing is done, 
on account of which it is worth while to liRen to 


fuch fpeeohes, our ar^ brought to fiich a 

pafs, iat the more cleanly we convid Philiff of 
perfidy toWaids you, smdorf hofiile defigns againft 


inde| 3 iec« 

" Greete* 
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CHAP. Greece^ the more difficult it is to propofe any fea^ 
XXXVI. foijable advice. The caufe of this difficulty is, that 
the encroachments of ambition miift be repelled, 
not by words, but by deeds. If fpeeches and rea- 
foning fufficed, we fhouid long ere now have pre- 
\"ailed over our adverfary. But Philip excels in 
addons as much as we do in arguments; and both* 
of us obtain the fuperiority in what forms refpec- 
tively the chief objedl of our ftudy and concern; we, 
in bur aflcmblies, Philip in the field. 

Me e.. Immediately after the peace, the King of 

plaimthe- i^^^cejon became mailer of Phocis and Thermo- 
am loints pyk=e, and made inch an ufe of ihcfe acqujhfions 
Uangt'rou fuitcd tlic intereft of Thches^ not of Aihcns. 
defigns of Upon what principle did he a£t thus ? Bccaufc, 
)Phihp. governed in all his proceedings, not by the love of 
peace or jufticc, but by an infatiable lull of power, 
he faw the impoffibility of bending the Athenians 
to his fclfifh and tyrannical purpofes. He knew^ 
that the loftinefs of their character would never 
ftoop to private confiderations, but prefer to any 
advantage that he might offer them, the dictates of 
jullice and of honour; and that neither their pene¬ 
tration, nor their dignity, could ever be prevailed 
on to facrifice to a partial and temporary intereft, 
the general fafety of Greece;' but that they Would 
fight for each member of the bohfederacy with the 
fame zeal as for their own walls. The Thebans 
he judged (and he judged aright) to be more 
aliailablc; he knew their folly and their meannefs 
to be fuch, that provided he heaped benefits on 
fhemfcives, they would affill hini to enfiave their 

heigh-* 
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tieighbours. Upon the fame principle he now 
cultivates, in preference to yours, the friendfhip 
of the MelTcnians and .Argives; a circumflance^ 
Athenians! which highly redounds to your honour, 
hnce Philip thus declares his perfuafion, that you 
galone have penetration to. difcem, and virtue to 
oppdfe his defigns 5 that you forefee the drift of 
all his negociatipns and wars, and are determined 
to be the incorruptible defenders of the common 
“ Caufe* Nor is it without good grounds that he 
entertains fuch an honourable opinioir of you, and 
the contrary of the Thebans and Argi^es. When 
the liberties of Greece were threatened by Perfia, 
as they now are by Macedon, the Thebans bafely 
followed the ftandard of the hinders; the Argivcs 
did not oppofe their afmsj while the magnanimous 
patriots, from whom you are dcfcended, fpurned 
offers, highly advantageous, made them by Alex¬ 
ander of Macedon, the anccflor of Philip, who 
affced as the ambaf%dor of Perfia 5 and, preferring 
the public intereft to then* own, provt^ked the de- 
vaftatiqn of their territory, and the deftruciion 
of their capital, and performed, in defence of 
Greece, thofe unrivalled exploits of heroifm which 
can never be celebrated with due praife. For fuch 
reafons, Jfhilip choofe^, for his allies, Thebes, Ar¬ 
gos, and Muffene, rathpr than Athens and Sparta. 
The former Rates polefs not greater refources in 
moneys fieet%’ harbours,' and armies ;, they have 
not incite firength^ but: lefs ‘vitiue. Nor can Philip 
plead the jujiic^of their;caufe; fince, if Chieronasa 
and Orchomenus are juftly fubjed to Thebes, Argos 

and 
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U A P. fubjofil: to Lacedaemon; nor 

to ^aVO'-tlio^.m^i:ior cities of 
-at'die fato. titj^*to' <^ch thofe of Pelo- 

condud' (for 

tbis h ,<;% «^l^'rem3&iiS|^thaf''i!aii be' al- 
'■|■^ j^^ed, itt^i$’Nd^4nce).^' /f Snrrptiitd^ by the.Thef- 

ill&ntry,'"'be‘is54s obliged 
'iiljea''wfjom, lip ^ 4iftjfnlle^'''aad' to concur ^ 
■iwith ^meifofe^ difapprpved* Hence the 

\;:feverP’'tr^tn:i^nt',of FhofciSi hence the-cruel 'fervi- 

and'C^hserpn!^. f’lie'iCmg of 
;NiJMace4bni\ i^ing 'mour kt lib^t^'io'pohfultftbe dic- 
taipe of his own' humanity and Juftice, ite defirous to 
re-^eftabSlh the republic of .Fhocis f and* in order 
to bridle the itdblence of Thebes^ a^ually nmditates 
thefortifying^of Elam/ This^ indeedj, hetnedi- 
and Wilf meditate long*-' 'But'he^^dbes not 
,thp’ wra^ion/of ''^edsemoni For this 
: p^i^fouhe'has, -remitt^ :mone^, 'hefhasj’fent his 
. mpftellies*'/' he ,-is^ -pre^red*, "to \inte:h at 

the hepd bC a; powerful army*" His’ i^efpnt tranfac- 
:’< tipnk fu^a^tly.explain thb modypebf hia paft con** 
''daft* Itlk^erfd^t that.hea^’frbk fyCIpini and that 

#e , ^f%A(?%#ft;j|Lthens 
^ ;;p4'Ss'|^i£iou3r” 

hot. 
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not anticipate youir hoJ^Iity, mtift fall avidim,o hap. 
to your jtift -v^engeantse.''^' ttence 
and alert* watching aCanlt;;' 

and praMng oii the 'ftupidity ah4] iMfi<hri^fa of the 
Theban^^'W .Pelapohiid6ii^:|'. for'if\|he;j*'^ hot 

/tupid and blind, .th^^lrhightfiei^^^ fefeii ym 
of the Macedqtito'i-polky* ‘'’'’I bnce||j6ke'*^'oh''thiS'‘ 
fubjed befere ^ die Dh^ilenhma ^ and. Argive$ ; 
l icKfcourfe, which was therf nfelefa, rtiay now^ be re- 
'•peated mbft s feafonablyJ ^ Meh of Argba and 
Melfen^ 1 yon remember the "tittl^ •^hen Philip* ca- 
refled the OlynthEns, as he how does yop t how 
highly, do you thiuk, that inlatuated people would, 
have been off^ndedv had any man talked agaiuft the 
benefador, wdto had generouHy beftowed op them 
Anthemus ^hd Potida^ ?' Had any map warded* 
them agaipH the dangerous artifices of Philipp would 
they havpi^'iyve;’Mened..tO hishdvice’i ^ ‘iTet, after'' 
enjoying fpfiV moment, ihe i;eriTldr^^^ their heigh- * 
hours, they were for ever 'defpbiled of their own. ^ 
Inglotidris was their; fall 5 hot'cbnquered only, but 
betrayed and fold liy eachhther. Turn your eyes , 
to the ihelfaliahsJ*' ^ Philip expelled theif. 
tyrants, cduld the T^flaliains ever corij^dure tlMi 
the fahie'‘piance'''wo^ftd fubjed! th^'lb/the 

tmesf^*lil4cedlii4'“fi?tt^'mdre oppref- ;■ 

five 

have biie'!da^‘i^ft[ye 

revenue ? 


‘ .L ^ i''Jt'/ ' ^ V ' 

« purii^jjs ^3j(^'|Sjl4baay_tG(p€^^^ 
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As to you> Mcffenians and Argives! you have be¬ 
held Philip fmiling and deceiving; but beware! 
pray to Heaven, that you may never behold him 
infulting, threatening, and deftroying. Various are 
the contrivances which communities have difeover- 
cd for their defence; ’•walls, rampai'ts, battlements, 
all of which are raifed by the labour of man, and 
fupported by continual expence and toil. Bur there 
is one common bulwark, wliich only the prudent 
employ, though alike ufeful to all, cfpeclally to Ircc 
cities agaitift tyrants. What is that ? Dihruft. 
Of this be mindful; to this adhere; preferve this 
carefully, and no calamity can befal you 

Dcmofthencs then read to the aifcmbly the 
fchoclule of an anfwer, which he advifed to be 
given to the ambaflTadors, and which was entirely 
favourable lo the Laced«enionians. At the fa»nc 
time he befeeched his countrymen to deliberate 
with firmncls, ^ ct with temper, on the means by 
which they might reiill the common enemy ; an 
enemy with whom he had exhorted them to main^ 
tain peace, as long as that feemed poffible; but 
peace was no longer in their power; Philip gra¬ 
dually carped on a vail fyftem of hoiiile ambition, 
diTmeiubcriiig their poiTeifion^, debauching their 
allies, paring thur dominions all around, that he 
jnight nt length aUacL the centre, unguarded and 
defehceleis.’' Had the orator flopped here, his 
advice might have been followed with fome ufeful 
cojtjequencts. But in declaiming againil the en¬ 
croachments of Macedon, his rdfentmeiit was na- 

n brat u. in PliiJjjpjp. 

turaily 
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inflamed agaliiR Philorratej., -3Efchines, and CHAP 
tlnir afTociates, whofc perfidious machinations had , ^ 
produc'.ti the public danger and difgrace. lie 
firougly rccommandod Jo the injurul pcoitlc (o 
i^l|)each, condemn, and Configu to due punifhment 
thoic dcloflablc tiaitor). Ihis toanltJ was not 
in vain to the litigious Atiunims ^'ho were 
belter plealod to attend the courts of jufiu'c at home, 
than to march jn'o the Pedoponn ins. I'be dly 
reloimdtd with the noilc of trials and accufations. 
PIulociaN's was hiiiiflt d '% and iF/diincf narrowly 
cleaped the lame late, by expofing the profligate life 
fd hi. accLifl'r Tiinarchus . 

Philip, meanwhile, unoppofed and imobferved pJiitjptVi- 
by his enernicb, w \s lailing with a powerful anna- tUstU'Ai- 

r,-. 1 ‘ n ('1 the 

ment toward'? (. ape Icnarus, ^the mofl iouil.ern ptioi>ou- 
promontory of l4<icnma. Having landed th^re 
aiibout oppofnion, he was jouu'd by the Mpfle- 
nims, Arcadians, and Argivea. d’he imiud arm), 
after ravaging the mofl; valuable pait of the l^ace- 
d.emoniaii territories, befieged ami totflv >>inaius, 
a maiuime city of confidorable flreuglh. and im- 
jiortancc. The ten-or occafioned ainmig the Spar¬ 
tans b) thefe misfortunes, w^tis heightened by ex- 
trao’*dinary meteors in the iwr, whofc unufuai red- 
lids leemed to prefage fome dreadful calamity**^. 

'The alarm was lo general, that it has been thought 
worth while to record the faying of a Spartan 
youth, who remained unmoved amidfl the public 


iEfchiat ia Ciefiplion. 

Arjrum. ill iKfchm. Oiat. m Tirnartfa, 
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eternal oblivion, if Bemofthenes juilly bl*^ded chap, 
them as traitors j but a more impartial, and not 
lefs judicious writer*’, aterts, that by early ofpouf- 
ing the intereft of Philip, they acquirM many im¬ 
portant advantages for their refpodive commnnides j 
that their fagacily having forefeen the final preva- 
h ncc of the Macedonian power and poKcy over the 
weaknefs and folly of Greece, they aded wifely in 
courting the rifing fortmie of a prince, who was, at 
lengtli, enabled to take complete vengeance on his 
enemies*; a vengeance y^hich the Peloponnedans 
efcaped by their own prudence and foreflght, and 
from which the Athenians, after long provoking it, 
were finally delivered by the love of glOry and, mag** 
nanimity, which regulated the condu§, and adorned 
the viflory, of Philip. 

Having' fettled the affairs of PeJpponrfefus, the I 
king of Mi^cedon marched through that country iJa 
imidft; the acclamations of the people, who vied mtli. 
with each other Jn befiowing crowns and fiatues, 
the ufual marks of public gratitude and admi¬ 
ration, on a prince wlio had generoufiy refijued 
them from the cruel yoke of Spaita. At Corinth, 
he paired fome days m ^he houfe of Bemaratus, a 
man totafiy devoted to msfdrvke ^ ^id affifted at die 
games and ih$y4y %Whichcelebrated 
in that cte V hntnenfe cnncpnrfe bf p^pld 
from thq Wghbou^g republics.^ The“turWefit 

-t^o /Aijwiwiw 1 tsfdtors ate i» Plultpp. wL 

iA illOrat. del ' 

" Poi)fb,a„. 

u X,,, Corpii 
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Corinthians, who, befides their innate hatred of 
kings, had particular caufes of animohty agaiiifl; 
Philip, did not conceal their fentiments ; and their 
inholpitable infolence was abetted by many Pelo- 
ponnefians, wdio profited of the liberty of the place, 
^d of the occafion, to teftify their rooted averfi on 
to the King of Macedon, and their unwillingnefs 
to owe their freedom and their fafety to the intcr- 
pofition of a foreign tyrant. Philip was ftrongly 
urged by his courtiers to punifli their ingratitude j 
but he knew how to diged an adVont when 
forgivenefs was more ufeful than vengeance; 
and reprefled the imforifonablc indignation of his 
attendants by obferving, witli admirable patience, 
j Jl verity, what mud I ex- 

pccl: from men, who repay even kmd?icfs with 
infult 

Philip proceeded from Corinth by the neared 
route into Macedon, where he continued the re- 
,ntahidcr of that year, direding the iinprovcinents 
that were carrying on in his kingdom, and in- 
fpe£ling with particular care the education of his 
foil Alexander, whpfe capacious and fervid mind, 
like a nch and luxuriant foil, producing pro- 
mifcuouily flowers and we^ds, ftrongly required 
he hand of ctiriy cultureBut thefe ufeful oc- 
:upaliens did not divert his attention from the 
politics of neighbouring ftates. Ho extended the 
aoundavies of P.pirus, then governed by his brother^ 

' v‘ 'A 

^ liOhgiuus has prefervee! the exprellion of Theopompus, tha^ 
couict eahly l^wallow aiTroats.’* > 

' Pluuia Ale.'wind. ^ PIut.ihicl, 
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in-law Alexander, the moft faithful and devoted of ^ A P. 

his vaffals, by adding to that little principality the i ^ 
province of Caffiopsca, which was chiefly inhabited 
by Elian colonies. At the fame time he exercifed 
his fleet by wrefting Halonnefus, an ifland near 
the coaft of Theffaly, from the hands of corfairs, 
and kept poffeflion of his conqucR, without paying 
any regard to the claim of Athens, its ancient and 
legitimate fovereign ^ 

•* -Next year Philip was fummoned into Upper Settle-, the 
Thrace by a rebellion of the petty princes in that 
country, fomented by Amadocus King of the Od- Thrace, 
ryfrans. The warlike tribes of that great nation, 
a<5ling with little concert or union, were fucccflively caethan-. 
fubduecl; and the dexterity of the King of Ma- 
cedon feconding his iifual good fortune, he fuon a.c.*-; 4 ^. 
ranked the niofl: obflinatc of his enemies in the 
number of his vaflals or courtiers Ai his return 
from the inhofpitable wilds of Thrace, he received 
into his protection the city and republic of Cardia, 
occupying the neck of land which joins the lTi*a- 
cian Cherfonefus to the continent. The red: of the , 
peninfula had long been fubjeCt to the Athenians, 
whofe authority the citizens of Cardia always fet at 
defiance. The Athenians had lately flrengthened 
the Cberfonefites by a new colony, which had con^ 
tiniial difputes with the, Cardians about the extent 
of their boundaries. Matters had adnally come to^ 
n crifis, and the Cardians were ready to be over* 
whelmed by the Ilrength and numbers of the enemy. 
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from and ^ mercenary fpirit, c h a f. 

and a perfidio^ h«^* ,' Py&on had long a^o. foW ^ 
himfelf^' and'a^'&^ as',dejg^^d^“-oi^; ;i;p[ifel|,’'!the &V 
terefts of;hia th? S;%W^ 

whom,he no^‘0ny^yed th^' fen^^te^and-' 

people hfMhetis^^vgd&h #ith *tW.tpe4|‘«^;^Ader- 
adon and artfpl ptofihUify,'w^ fo 

well'to ^11; fd^iftranfa®^;’-' 

^(to make a p]^feiiit td 

Haionnefusi,^^ ‘ invited'ti4n; Jo&‘i^th''lii«n'ih' 

purging the^'][^^|i’'pii^t^^:',lie &tieate^''th^'tq'; 
refer to imjj^dal'Whitratprf^l, 
had long IdbifiM bet#e®n the twb ^ihditd ^ 
concert amicably together ,fiich commer&! regula¬ 
tions ^ t^uldttfiid greatly to t}ie advantage of Wth. 

Ho denied that th^y Could produce aiiy proof .of that:, 
duplicity qh hip' part, of Which: they^fo' Iottdly 
plained?'Kljhat'for himfejli, hd'waslreaidy only; 
to teri^m^te'^alfWpufes thenl % a^feir a!rl>id??£ 
don, bdt to/compel 'llie to abide 1:^ ||iq 

award; add he Concluded, by ‘^xhorting themL |^ ?: 
dilbuft thbfe de%mh| and turbulent dem%ogUi^, :f 
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c It A P. evidence, that the Athenians refolvcd upon fending 
i confidcrablc armament to the Chcrfmiefus, to pro- 
teft their fubjeds in that pcninfula ’ * DioptithcH, 
who commanded the expedition, was a determined 
enemy to the MacedonLins, and a man of courage 
and enterprife. Before he arrived in the Ciicrfo- 
nefus^ Philip, trufling to the effect of his letter ;md 
intrigues, had returned into dipper Thrace. Dio- 
pOilhcR availed lumfelf of this opportunity to aa 
with vigour. Having provided for the defence ol 
the Athenian fcittlements in Thrace, he made an 
incurfiou into the noighbounng ctnmtry; flormed 
the Macedonian feulements at Cu^hyle and TTrif- 
lafis ; and having carri'‘d uif many prifoners, and a 
conliderable booty, Ipdgcd them in the fafe retie it 
of the ('herfonefus. this emerg’ency, Amphi- 
lochus, a Macedonian (/f rank, was Rnt as ambaf- 
lador, to treat of the ratifAn of prifoners; butDio- 
peiches, rcgardlcffi of this charader, ever held facred 
ill Greece, cafl him in prifoix, the more furely to 
v/iden the breach between Atliens and Macedoii; 
and, if poflible, to render it irreparable. With 
e(|ual fit'veriiy he treated a herald, whom he had 
taken in Ills late excurfion, charged with letters from 
Philip ; which were font to Athens, and read in full 
aifcmbly^'. 

The par- T'|ie King of Macodon, when informed of thefe 
cl- infuUs, gave free fcope to his com- 

bM to ruin phints and thi^eats; and Ida emiffaries had an 

Piopci- 

* BefftvUiteiv ftiti Hegefjpp, de Haldn. p, 33* & feqq. 

Philip Ik Libw* Argiira. lii Bcmvfthett. Oiat. de 
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eafier game at Athens, as Diopeithes had not only c Ti A p. 
violated the peace with Macedon, but, in order to 
maintain his troops, which were very fparingly 
fuppliod by the republic, levied conhderable con¬ 
tributions from the Greek fcttlements hi Afia. 

'Jlie partifans of Maccdon inveighed againll this 
corinnander as a robber and pirate, the common 
(memy of Greeks and Barbarians ; Philip’s letters 
denuuxdod vengeance from the juflice of Athens 5 
if -not, he would be his own avenger: the per- 
foiial cucinies of Diopeithes joined In the out¬ 
cry, and infilled, that fuch a daring oflender 
ought immediately to be n called, and fevercly 
punillicd 'h 

On this occafi( n Demofihenes undf^rtook to He i 
defend the accufed general, vvhofe ru afures he 
warmly approved ; and muiiveb of private men 1- byDeiuof- 
fisip heightening the ardour of patiiotifin, rank his 
diicoiirfe on the afTairs of tlic Cherfonefus among 
tlic inofl animal ed and inlerelling of Jiis produc¬ 
tions* The im]»iacinnent of Diopeithes he afcrlbeS 
entirely to malice or peifidy, which had been too 
fuccefbfuily employed to withdraw the attention of 
the Athenians from the main objc£l of their con¬ 
cern, the continual encroachments of Philip, to 
unjuft complaints and calumnies againft their fel¬ 
low-citizen. Diopeithes, if really in fault, might 
be brought home to anfwer for it whenever they 
thought proper. A fimple mandate from the repub¬ 
lic could, at any lime, reduce him to his duty. But 

Demo^hen. Orat. de Cherfoncfb. 
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notWng^ Ilf ^his own ? From tlio ikies ? No 5 bufe chap. 
from whast he can colk)^^ and beg, and borrow. 

Who docs not perceive th^t this pretended concern 
for the colonies, in wn who have no cbnceitt 
for their country, k one df the ipahy ardhoes em¬ 
ployed to confine and fix you to the city, winio the 
enemy keeps the field, and manages the war at 
pkafure ? That fuch traitors ftouM e^ft, is iefs 
furprifing than that you Should patiently receive 
from them fuch counfek, as Fhihp himfelf w6uld 
diO:ate, For what die could the King of Mace- 
don, who underikmds his own intdeft fo well, ad* 
vife, but that you Ihould remain qdietiy at hom^, ^ 
decline perfond fervipe in the war. deny pay to 
your foldiersj rCvile and infult your general? 

When a man; hired to betray you, rxfcs up in the 
aflfembly, and declares Chares or Diopcithes to be 
the caufe of your calamities, fuch an hypocrite m 
heard with falisfa^lbn. You defpife the voice of 

him, who^ animated by a fincere love for his coun* 

* 

try, calls out, Ue not deceived, Athcnla;is! 

Philip h the real caufe of all your misfortunes and 
dilgrace/% The dilagreeable truth renders the mad 
who declares it odious; Tor the infidious difeiplinuf 
of certain miniflers has fo changed your principles 
and charai^ers, thal you are become fierce and 
formidable in your courts of jufticc^ but tame and 
contempdhi® ^^id. Wi r^bice, tharefori^, 
to hwi^your dffirefs charged on thofe whom you 
can put^ at home; but are unwillifig to believe 
that it proceeds from a public enemy, whom you 

i ^ mtdl 
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. mull oppofc with arms in your hands, Yei^ 

, Athcnums, if the Rates of Greece ihould thus 
call you to account for your condud: “ RLen of 
Athens, you arc continually fending embaihe^ lo 
aflurq us, that Philip is projeding our ruin, and 
fbat of all the Greeks. But O, moil wretched ol 
mankind ! when this common foe was detained fus. 
months abroad by ficknefs, the feverity of winter, 
and the armies of his enemies, did you profit by 
that opportunity to recover your loft poiieflions ? 
Did }ou reilore even Kuboea fo liberty, and expel 
thofe troops and tyrants who had betn placed 
there in ambufii, and dircQly oppofite lo Attica ? 
No, You have remained infeiifible to your 
wrongs, and fully convinced us, that were Philip 
lea times to die, it would not iafjjirc you wdth the 
Icail degree ol vigour. Why iImi thefe cmbafiles, 
thefe accufations, all this unnecefiary ferment 1” li 
the Greeks fiiould aib thit, what could we anfwer ? 
1 know not. 

“ There are men who think to perplex a well- 
intentioned fpeaker by alking. What ouglit w^e to 
do ? ^ My anlwpr is iincere, None of thofe things 
which you do at prefent. I explain my opinion at 
gi eater length, and may you be as ready to reci ivc, 
as to alk, advice I Firfl of all, you mufi hold it 
as a matter of firm belief, that Philip has broken 
the peace, and i$ at war-with your republic; that 
he is an enemy to y<mr city, to the grt)und on which 
it Ibiids, to all thofe who inhabit it, and not leafl to 
fuch as arc now moR diRinguifhed by his favours. 

The 
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The fate of Euthycrates and Lafthenes ”, citizens 
of Olyntlius, may teach our traitors the dellra^Ion 
that awaits them, after they have furrciidercd their 
country. But, though an enemy to your city, 
your foil, and your people, Philip is chiefly hoftile 
to your government, which, though ill fitted to 
acquire, or to maintain, dominion over others, is 
admirably adapted to defend both yourfelves and 
thein, to repel ufurpation, and to humble tyrants. 
To your democracy, tlicrefore, Philip is an unre¬ 
lenting foe, a truth, of which you ought to be 
deeply perfuadcd j and next, that wherever you 
reprefs his encroachments, you ad for the fafety of 
Athens, againlt which, chiefly, all his batteries are 
ereded. Tor who can be fo foolifh UvS to believe, 
that the cottages of Thrace (Drongila, Cabyla, and 
Maftira), {hpuld form an objed worthy of his am¬ 
bition ; that, in order to acquire them, he fliould 
fubmit to toils and dangers ; that, for the fake ol 
the rye and millet of Thrace, he fliould confent 
to fpend fo many months ainidft winter fnows and 
blafting tempefls; while, at tJie fame time, he 
difregarded the nches and fplendor of Athens; 
your harbours, arfenals, gallies, mines, and re¬ 
venues ? No, Athenians! It is to get polTeffion 
of Athens, that he makes war in llirace and elfe- 
Avhere. What then ought we to do ? Tear our- 
felves from our indolence *, not only fuftain, but 
augment, die troops which are on foot; that, as 
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tery an4(,|5eitifi<?es by ^bJch th^y hive long fcduced chap. 
the public. Tbe coihflig^tof that minifter is put to 
an eafy trial, who is ^ver teady to lUci^ifice your 
permanent mtereft to youir prefi^Ut gratification. 

But he is truly courageous, wht>, for the 6ke of 
your fafety and glory, oppofes your ipoft favourite 
inclinatbns, tpufes you from your dream of plea-» 
fure, difidaiUs to flatter you, and, having the good 
of his country evor in vie^y, aflubes that poll in the 
adihiniftration in which fortune often prevails over 
policy, knowing himfelf refponflble for the iifue. 

Such a minifler am I, whpfc unpopular qdhnfels afe 
calculated to render, not myfelf, but my country 
great/’ 

Thefe arguments and remonflranoes of Demof- 
thenes not only faved Diopeithes, but animated tbe pS'^thr 
Athenians with a degree of vigom*®“ which they common 
had been long unacquftomed to exert. X fleet 
was Acted out Under the command of CalHas, who ami 
feized all Macedonian Ihips as lawful*prize, and 
made a defeent on the coaft Of Thcflaly, nfter 
plundering the harbours in the Pelafgic gulph., A 
confiderable body pf forces wls fent into Acaraa*. 
nia to repel the incursions of Philip, abetted by his 
kiiifman tu?d ally, Alexander of fipdrus. The in* 
habitants of the ifland of Peperathus,' trulHng to 
the prot^<^p of Ath^s, expelled the Macedonian 
gariifon'foom Haibwefus* Repeated embaflies 
were difpaibl5fe4 to the Feloponnefians and Eu- 
boeans, >thpfo, k throw Of the ig- 

nominiou®. yoib ^ tecedon, Mi to unite 
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with their Grecian brethren againft the public 
enemy. Philip was not unattentivc to thefe com- 
moiions, but his defigns againfl the valUiiblc citie*; 
on the Propontis and Thracian Bofporiis bciiig 
ripe for execution, he was tinwiiling to allow any 
^'^cvindiry confideration to divert him from that 
ini^oriant euterprife. 

His intrigue's and bribery had gained a coii- 
fiderablc party in By^jantiuni, at ihc head of which 
was the perfidious Python, whofe vc^hement elo. 
quence gave him great intluence with tlie multi- 
lude. A confpiracy was foi*mcd to furrender one 
of the gales of the city; the Macedonian army 
of thirty thoufand men hovered round ; but the 
defign wab fufpeelcd or difeovered, and Philip, to 
fereen his partifans from public vengeance, fcalon- 
ably withdrew *hls army, and invefled the neip,h- 
bouring city of Perinthus. ' The news of tlui** 
tranfacUons not only incrcafed the activity of 
Athens, but alarmed Ochus King of Perfia, who 
beiq|g no fbranger to Philipps defign of invading, 
his dominions, trembled at beholding that ambi¬ 
tious prince gradually approach his frontier, lo 
remove this danger, Ochus adopted the fame j>o- 
licy^ which, in fimilar circjimilances, had been 
luccefsfuily employ ed by his predeccffors 'Phi' 
^^o:fian gold was profufely fcattcied ^among the 
mofi: cmin<‘nt of the Grecian demagogues. De- 
mofthenes, whofe p?triotifia was not always proof 
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evacuate the ifland. This event occafiencd great 
joy at Athens; and the principal merit was afcribcd 
to Bemofthenes, who, at the niotiou of Ariftonicus, 
|a man of^ merit ,aitd eminence, ivas crowned by the 
fenate and people with a golden crown; which 
honour was publicly proclaimed in the theatre of 
Bacchus, during the reprefentation of the new tra¬ 
gedies,, amidll: an immenfe concourfe of people, 
citizens and ftrangers 

The lofs of Euboea was ill compenfated to 
Philip by the military operations againft Perin- 
thus, in which he found an enemy worthy of his 
courage and perfeverance. The town was fituatc 
on the Hoping ridge of an .ifthmus, and ftrongly 
/ortihed both by art and nature, ,the houfes and 
ftreets riling one abpvo another like the’ feats of an 
amphitheatre, fo that the higher edifices over¬ 
looked and defended the lower. Haying feoured 
the neighbouring country with his cavalry, Philip 
'exhauRed^ inthefiege of Perinthus, all the mili- 
known to the ancients., He raifed towers 
<|bfty cubita |5igh, which enabled his men to fight 
6a equal ground with the l^efieged; hi miners 
were bufy at tlie foundation j at length the tatter¬ 
ing rams'advanced Ho tlip wall? in which a con- 
fiderable l>mch was made, , Buyhg this time, 
however, the townfmen had not been idle. The 
fuperior (lifch^e of darts, arrows, and every 
kinil of nnffile^ weapon, from the tocedonian 
, towefis, had jnd^^ diflodged perinthiana* from 
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parts of the wall and battlements, a^ainfl chap. 
wliirh t!i' principal attack had been direded. But 
inccflfant toil, the befieged built a new waU 
within the former, on which they appeaxx^d in 
battle array, prepared to repel the enemy who 
entered the breaches The Macedonians, who 
advanced with impetuous joy to reap the fruits of 
their labour, were infinitely mortified to find that 
tie ir work mull be bc'guii anew. Philip employed 
rewards and punilhments, and all the refourc(‘s of 
his iniml, fertile in expedients, to rellore their 
hopes and fo roaninate their aflivity. The fiege 
recominonccd with frelh ardoui, and the Perim 
thian-s were thrice reduced to extremity, when .they 
wcT' unexpectedly fared, firft by a ktt'ge fupply of 
anna and provifions from Byzantium, next by a 
llrong reinforcement nf men in Perfian pay, com* 
manded by ApoHodorus, a citizen of Athens j 
and lallly, by the advat;jtageous fituation of the 
town, which, being built in a conical' form, pre¬ 
fenring its apex ur narrow point ro the befiegl^s, 
gradually rofe and widened towards the remoter 
parts, from which it was eafy to obferve all the 
motions of the enemy, and, as they approached, 
to overwhelm them from diftant batteries. Philip, 
ever fparing of the lives of his men, was de¬ 
terred by this drcumlfancc from venturing *an 
alfault, though his machines had elFeded a breach 
in the new wall; he therefot^ determined to change 
the fiege into a blockade. Permthus was Ihut up 
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lempefluous cloud of hail fo <leftru8:ivo to the 
vin.'s in autumn, which all beheld, with horror, 
hovering over themi W npfte took any other 
means "'to prevent, than by deprecating the fatal 
vifuation from hia own held Ikcfe animated 
and juft reprefentations of the common diftrefe 
or danger, enpged the Atlieniaijs to enter into 
a clofe correfponclence with the heheged cities 
Deniofthencs undertook a journey to Byssantmmj 
and Leon, a By van tine orator and patriot, the 
friend and fcllow-ftudcnt of the virtuous Phocion, 
rcfided as ambaftador in Athens* At the fame 
time, the principal cities of the Propontis main¬ 
tained an uninterrupted intcrcourfe of good offices 
with each other, as wcl} as with their allies pf 
Rhodes and Chios, from whom they received rCt* 
pea ted fupplies of arms and provihons. 

Philip, meanwhile, ccafed not to alTpre 
Athenians, by his letters and emiilaries, that he 
was extremely defirous ^of maintaining peace with 
their republic, and gently chid them for their pi- 
dent marks of partiality towards his enemies, 
which, however, he took care to aferibe, not to 
the general tempest and difpofttion ^ of the 
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c IT A ?. but to the prevalence of a dangerous in- 

« flamed by fedidous and lelbfh demagogues. Bv a 
rapid march he had recently furprifed an Atl'etiiaii 
detachment ravaging the tcriitory of Cnulia. 
Diopeitlies, the Athenian general in the Chet lone* 
fus, commanded this pn datory band, whirlij .’/ter 
a flight flvirmiflij was r polled with the lo^, t>l: 
ils leader, flaiii by a dan, while he rallit d his 
men with his voL'' and arm, l^liilip failvd noJ, by 
letter, to oxciiic this act of hoflili^y, to which he 
afliired tlie Atheninr, that he iiad been compelled 
much againfl his inclination: he afie^lod to con- 
fider DiopeitiKs as the infiiuoK’ni of a nialigiv.ui 
facHon, hcx.ded by rather th n a 

rhe ai knowiedged gen* i il of the n public ; \ •< ^ 

lhat coniiiiandei had .-vied nmuinantabiy n- plan 
dering the Caidiaiis a peepk ilrRlIy ailn'd v ith 
Mjicdon, Philip adai<'d hnnfell that the fenal * cmd 
people would not ti \\»it aniik that, prov<)kc'(l by 
repeated injurv's, he havl ]\r3llcd w mion .iggicOion, 
and defended the lives and fortunes ol hi' long- 
injfired conf ederates. 

T'hiUpN 'While the Athenians and Philip were on this 
admrat footing ot corrcfpoudenct, the former font twenty 
Atheniau veflels laden With corn to the relief of the Sclym- 
convoy bHaiis. I.codamas, who Commanded ihic convo\, 
thereijcf Ot teems to have imagined that the tn*aty formerly 
Selymbru, fublifting beween the two powers, would proted 
liiiii from injury. But in this he was difappointed. 
His fleet was furrounded and taken by Amyntas, 
who ^i^pmmanded the naval force of Macedon, and 
who deten^ed to retain his prize, without paying 

3 . anv 
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any regard to the complaints and remonftraiices of c H A P. 

j r XXXVl 

Leodamas, who pretended that the convoy was not j 

dediued fur Selymbria, but employed in conveying 

the luperabundance of the fertile Cherfonefus, to 

the rocky and barren ifland of Lemnos. 

The news of the capture of their fliips occa- 

fioned much tunmit and uneafmeis among the tapmred 

Athenians. After fccqucnt d(‘liberations on this veffeh, amt 

fubjed, a d(‘cree was iVamed for fending ambafla- artful !u- 

dors to Philip, in order to re-dcraand their property, ter to the 
, *1* •/'til 11 Alhcnuns. 

and to require that Amyntas, ir he had exceeded oiy^p. 
his inflru6ions, iliould be puniflied with due feve- <jx.4* 
rity. Cephifophon, Democritus, and Polycrates, 
who were named for this commifllon, repaired 
without delay to Philip in the Ilellerpont, who, at 
their reqiieiL immediately releafed the captured 
velfcls, and difiniilcil the Athenians with the fol¬ 
lowing Utter; “ Philip King of Macedon, tc the 
fenate and people of Athens, Health. I have 
received three of your citizens in quality of am- 
bafladors, who have conferred with me about the 
releafe of certain Ihips, commanded by Leodamas. 

I cannot bur admire their fimplicity in thinking to 
perfuade me that thefe fhips were intended to con¬ 
vey corn from the Cherfonefus to the ille of Lem¬ 
nos, and not deflined for the relief of the Selym- 
brians, aiifually befieged by me, and nowife in¬ 
cluded in the treaty of pacification between Athens 
and Macedon. This unjufl commiflion Leoda- 
mas !re<!feived, not from the people of Athens, but 
from certain magiftrates, and others now in private 
Nations, who are too bufy in urging you to violate 

N 4 your 
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CHAP, your engagements, and to commence hoHilit^ 
L*^?^*.* agsanfl me; a matter which they have more ai 
heart than^the relief^ oi Sdymbria, fondly imagining 
thai they may derive petlonal advantage from .uch 
»rupture. Deeply perfuaded that our mutual in- 
teitrt requires us to fruRrate their wicked fchemes, 
1 have giveu orders to ideafe the eapJured vcfflK; 
do you, in return, umovc inch perniciou*'coun- 
fellors from the adnimiftmtion of your affairs; 
and lot them foerthe feverity of yOwt juflice. On 
my part, I ihail endeavour to preferve and con- 
folidate the treaty, by which we j(l«md mutually en- 

Demof* The moderate and in('ndly fentimonts txpreff d 
SmhT ^ afforded great advallege to fhe Mac.- 

Athuufui^ donian parrifans at Athens. But I)cmi»ffhtiu& 
iL^hefi and Beon of B3feantium, fpai cd no pains to deted: 
edi liin and^expofe the artifices and dupliciEy of Philip, 
employed this humble and jicaccful tone, 
^ during his operations againff: the, cities of the Pro¬ 
pontis, In order to ftifie the refi ntment of the Aihe- 
niuns, at a crifis when they might ad againfl him 
with peculiar advantage# In elaboratb and power- 
f«l otfatiotiv't in which, without urging any new 
matter, Dcmollhen^ condenfed, invigorated, and 
enlivened his fortner obferyations^ anjd ifeafonings, 
he convinced his countrymen d the ejfcpqdiency of 
bbing for once beforehand ^ith thdr etiwny, and 
of anticipating his defjgns ^ihefidhfyb^ by a 
fpeedy and efeihual affifenfee to Iheir diftreffed 

^ iv» m PJiibp. A Orar, fk ^ 
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brethren of Periruhus, Sclymbria* and Byzantium* chap. 

• * 4*4 XXX'VT 

By his convincing eloquence, the public councils \ 
were animated with a degree of energy and en- 
thuliafm which had not appeared in them during ' 
iuui) years, and which produced the laft tranfitory 
gliiupfe of fuccefs and fplendour, before the glory 
c)t Athens was extinguifhed for ever. 

It was decreed by the fenatc and people, to dt Diflionout- 
out a dc'et of an hundred and tw^enty gallics \ but 
-unfortunately the command was given to Chared, Chare's, 
whole chcirafler rendered him as conteniptlblo to 
the enemies, as he was formidable to the allies, A.v.\ 340i 
of the republic. 'Ihe Byzantine's excluded him 
^ from their hai hour, and he was defeau dby Auiyntas, 
the Macedoniau adnnral, off tlie opjir/ite fiiore of 
Chalcedon. 'This difafler, whicli was chiefly oc- 
cafioned by the incapacity of their commandor, 
made the Athenians caft their eyes on Pbocion 
who, though ever ready to fci‘ve his country, was 
moll fri qucntly called for in times of danger and 
calamity. ^ 

Before Phocion reached the Propontis, Philip, piniij) 
fliifhed with his naval fuccefs. made an attempt to 
fl<nin Byzantium. That city was environed on furiiife 
'three fides by the fca, and defended on the fourth 
by a ftrostg wall, and a large and deep trench, 
crowned lofty towers, feparated at fmall inter¬ 

vals from each other. Confident in th^ ftrength of 
the place and the abunda*tce of their maghsalnesj the 
iijhabitnnts'of Byzantium/rilking a MIy, 
allowed Philip to c^xfon his^work^ andjrj|dually 

* 1 w f < v* 
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to hi:'> a])proachcs to During 

this inadion of the towarrnerij Philip carefully ad¬ 
vanced his battcj'ing engines, and feemed deter¬ 
mined to aflaulf the walls j but, meanwhile, em¬ 
braced proper meafuies for gaining the place by 
furprik'. For executing this defign, he cliofe the 
g;lopm of a tempehuons night ; a determined 
band of Macedoniiuks paiTcd the ditch ; the fcaling- 
ladders were already fixed ; when the cendnels of 
Byzantium were alarmed by the barking of manifTs, 
kept in the towers, even in lime of peace, to 
fecurc them in the night. The alarm fpread with 
rapidity among the fovcral guards, who rufliing 
tumultuoufiy from tlieir refpeftive ftations, as if 
the enemy had been already mafters of the town, 
were on the point of blindly alTauIting each other, 
when a bright meteor, or repeated flafhes of 
lightning, enabled them to diftitiguilh their friends 
and. to djfcera the danger. Having formed in 
fome degree of order, they advanced againft the 
Macedonians, who had already gained the rampart, 
from which they were. with difficulty repulfcd by 
fuperior numbers 

'i'hc defeat of this bold and dangerous enter- 
prife did not difeourage Philip from carrying on 
his operations with indefatigable diligence and 
vigonr. His perfeverance mufl finally have pre¬ 
vailed over the obftinacy of the befieged, had not 
the Athenian fleet, undet* Phocion, arrived in the 
Thracian Bofporus. The Byzantines received 
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him with open a/m&, expecting that under fuch a c Ti A P. 
com auxiliaries would prove not lefs ^ 

mud?fi and j.’olF.nfive in their quarters, thanadive 
and i- iu the field. Nor were their hopes 

di.-i opcjite^i; the arms of Philip were foiled in 
every rencouiuer ; his artifices were met and eluded 
b) fir'iilar adJrefs ; nor could he exped by force 
or fr -u' to g.'d'i any advantage over <in opponent 
alike brave and vitrilanf^. The King of Macc- 
-don, o had as uinch flexibility iu varying his 
ineafures, as nrmncis io adJicring to Ills purpoies, 
was unvvih ag any favthe.' Ln profs his bad fortune- 
in the a > '_uil ri'ue Id - aiTairs,, he judged it nc- 
celfarv to rilte di' fi..ge of Byzantium, to with¬ 
draw ills iOices irom Sclyinbria and Perintlius, and 
to Icav ^ ihe Aiheiiians in polfeifion or the northtTn 
iliore of the Propontis. Thefe were humii’ating 
rcfolaiious ; but fortunat Jy for Philip, an event fell 
out, which prevented the execution of them from 
refletStlng much diferedit on his arms or policy. 

Phocion, to whole condiuT the fafety of lb many and ravage 
important cities was principally owing, lailed from 
Byzantium amidft the grateful vows and acclama- rkor.es. 
lions of innumerable fpe^fators. In his voyage 
to the Cherfonefus, he captured a fleet of vidual- 
lers and tranfports, carrying arms and provifions 
for tlte enemy. When he arrived in that penin- 
fula, he reprelfcd the infolence , of the^ Cardians, 
who, reinforced by a Macedonian garrifon, had 
recently undertaken an expedition againft the city 
of Seflos. He recovered fevcral places on the 
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C iiAV. co'ill of Tlirpco, tihich Iui<l roluHantly fubmitted 

domhp4i of the M«>d'doi:iiai)s ; and, in 
concert whh the inh^bitnuts, embraced inch mea- 
furc|5Ccs'taed molt proper to proted the Athenian 
niiios jn thof* p^trtf;^ from future danger. Inftcad 
of htitdeiiia/f the cbnfrderate$ 'v^ith the mainte¬ 
nance ot liis army-j he plentifully fupplied all the 
^aiHs Iff hib foldiers from the enemy's country. 
He comm^indod in perfon the parlies th^t went out 
to fma^:^c and to plunder; and in one of thole cx^ 
peditioiii>^ received a dangerous wound^ yet did 
not cmbaik for his leturn, until he had fpread the 
terror of the Athenian name, by ravaging with file 
and fword the hereditary dt>nviilons of Philip . 
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The njeritorious fervices of I^hocion were deeply 
fdt and acknowledged by the communities whom 
he had proteded and relievedThe deliver¬ 
ance and gratitude of the Cherfonefus, of Pe- 
rinthn^^, and of Byzantium, were tefiified by 
crowns, ftatnes, infciiptions, and altars; and are 
ftill recorded in an oration of liemoflfrenes 
which mofl: jufily furvives thofe perifhiftg monu- 
mimi of gold and marble. The decree of 
the Byssantinei^ and Perijuhians, after defenbing 
the ancient and recent biinefits conferred on them 


by Athens^ enacted, ‘That in retpm for favours 

the Athenians fliould be eniitled to the I right of 
^intermarriage, the privilog^i of jpurchafipg Jai^ds in 

their te^tories, the freedom o£ their re&e€live 

* ^ ' 
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cities, and the firit and moft honourable place in 
all their entertamments and alfembli s: 1'hat 
whatever Athenians chofe to refrde with them fltould 
he exempted from taxes ; And that? further, 
three flatncs, each fixtccn cubits high, fhould be 
ere£bed in the port of Byxantium, rLprefcntSng the 
j:c*public of Athens, crowned by the Byisantincs 
and Perinthians: That this crown fhould be pro^ 
claimed at the four principal feflivals of Greece, lu 
"OrdcM* to commemorate the niagnanimit) of Athens, 
, and the gratitude of the Byzantines and Pciln-* 
thiaiis/' 'Pffe inhabitants of the Clicrfonofus wt-re 
not Icfs forward in their ackuowlodgnienfs and re¬ 
wards. After a fundar pivambL', I 'tting forth the 
manifold favours of their great atid gen 'rous allies, 
they refoivcd to crown the fenaie and the people of 
Athens with a golden crown worth fixty taler.ts ^ 
and to confecratc an altar to Gratitude atul the 
Athenians. Thefe public and ^ foleinn honours 
alTorded matter of equal triutrph to^Photlon, who 
had e5l:t'cuted, and to Demoflhenes, who had ad- 
viledj die mcafiires, in conrcquciico of whi<^h huh 
juii gh?ry had been acquired. At the diftance of 
fcvcml years, the orator ftill boalled of this im¬ 
portant feiVice. “ Yott have frcquemly, Athe¬ 
nians! rewarded with crowns the Ilatefmen moff 
fuccefiful in ^conducting your affairs* But name, 
if you can, hny other counfellor, any othef ftatef- 
man, bV whofe means the ftate itfelf hath been 
thus honoured '’*** 

Deaiofth. de d<^rt»a. > 
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Ihe circumftanco wh ch (’uabled Philip to . lu 
th'^ violence of the fcorm vyirli which th • flii * 
of Athens, Perfia, and fo uiany other powers, h. < 
been long preparing to overwhelm him, t > I. 1 
rife from an error of judgm^mr, occafioned o 
l>'undlefs ambition which formed the ruling i-o-f- 
hon of the Macedonian prince. B^^yond the 
fines of Thrace, and beyond the nortlp'rn fro' «r 
of the Lower Mcefia, dwelt a powerfu’ Sc\t mq 
tribe, in the valuable peninfula contained beiw»‘'’ii 
the weftern waves of the Euxiiic and the mapibc 
fheam of the Danube. The roving and unh‘'k‘d 
life of the Scythians, like that of their defc 'luiants 
the Tartars, had led them into this country, from 
their native and proper territories, embracing the 
fix mouths of the Danube or Ifter, th^’ banks of 
the Borifthenes, and the fhores of the Palus Mceo- 
tis, which diftrids in ancient times were named 
Little Scythia and are ftill called Little Tar¬ 
tary % A monarch lefs warlike and Icfs ambi¬ 
tious than Philip, might have obfenred, with indig- 
ni don and regret^ tlioie lierce and rapacious Bar¬ 
barians, extending themfelvCvS beyond their natural 
limits, and enjoying an eftablifhment to the fouth 
of the Danube; which great river, as he was al¬ 
ready mailer of Thrace, and counted the Tribalii 
0'' IMoefia among the number of his tributaries, 
Philip’s proud and ufurping fancy had already 
ufurped as the barrier of his empire, and the proper 
line of feparaiion between barbarous and civilized 
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nations. It was not, therefore, without fuch excefs 
of joy as tranfporred him beyond the bounds of 
Jbund policy, that, amidfl: his preparations againft 
the cities on the Propontis, he received an iii- 
\itation from Atheas -^ who flyled himfelf King 
of the Scythians, to march to his afliftance, and 
to defend his dominions, conftfting in the pcninfula 
above mentioned, againd an invafion of the Iflrians, 
which the domcftic forces of Atheas were totally 
“ unable to rofilf. To this propofal was added a 
condition extremely alluring to the King of hlaco- 
don, that if his auxiliary anus enabled Atheas to 
vaiiquiOi and expel the invaders, Philip fliouid bt' 
named heir to the kingdom ol' Scythia; for, ac¬ 
cording to the f.ifliion of ancient times, Atheas 
dignified with the name ol kingdom, a territory 
little larger than tiie principality of W ales. 

In greedily Inarching this bait laid for his ain- 
bitipn, Philip was not enough on his guard againft 
the ufual perfidy and levity fd’ Barlarians j nor ilid 
he fulTicicTiily confider, that by fending a power- 
lul deta^ment into Sc)liiia, he muh greatly 
weaken I?'S exertions againit the cities of the Pro¬ 
pontis* With an ardour atid alacrity too rapid 
for refiedion, he eagerly doled with the propoli- 
tions of Atheas, font a great body of forces to the 
north, and proinifed to nlTdl them iii perfon at the 
head of his whole army, Hiould they encounter 
any difticulty in the cjtccution of their purpofe. 
Meanwhile the warlike chief of the IRrians, whofc 
courage alone aniuialud, and whofe conduct ren- 
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d('rcd fucct'fsful, th<‘ arms of his followers, was 
cut oft’ by fuclden death; the difpirited Iftrians 
were attaclced, defeated, and repelled; and, before 
any^ aftjftance from Macedon, Athcas once more 
rcgaitiod poft'eftion of his hingdom. This unex- 
petied rtvolution fervcd to difplay the crafty and 
tuithl<'fs IJarbai ifm in his genuine deformity. The 
MaK'donku lrt'‘ops were received coldly, treated 
with contempt, and abfolutely denied their fti- 
pulated pay and fubfiftcnce. Their juft lemon- 
ftranccb and lomplaintf^ Atheas heard with fcorn, 
and lo/rtlly d»fav(n\i‘d tlie proj)oritions and pruinifes 
of thofe who llyled thenifuves h2> ambafladors; 
obfetvmg 'Miow unUkel) it vva'*, that he ftiouUl 
have loHciled the alliftance of the Macedonians, 
wlio, brave as tliey were, ci'uld light only witli 
men, while th(' cemld combat cold and 

famhw j aJKi ih.it it would have been ftill moi'c un¬ 
natural to appoint rUiftp his fucieftbr, fmee he 
had a fou of hitr own w orthy to inherit his crown 
arul dignify 

t’jonrcuhing an account of the infolent be- 
havkair ol ii piiitca who had fo recently folicited 
bis alli’cmci, Philip, while flill bufily, but unfuc- 
cersfully, employed againft the cities of the Pro¬ 
pontis, font an embafly to Scythia, requiring 
Athoas to fatisfy the juft demands of the, Mace- 
demian troops, and Indemtufy bimfelf for the 
expewee u'icutred in his defence. The ambafla- 
dors fomid the King ol Syihia in his ft able, cur- 
tying tis horfe. Wiicil they teftifled furprile at 
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l<'L’ing him engaged iu fuch an occiipiitiun, he o u A P, 
idked them, Wheuicr maftcr did not often 

employ hiralclf in the iame manner ? adding, that 
for his own part, in time of peace^ he made%o?: any 
diiliudion b^i\/ecn hiiiifeii and his '^rooin. When 

^ J s 

they opened their coinmiffion and explained the 
dt'mands oi Ph lip, the fubtlc lhub,anan told them, 
tliat the poverty of Scyilua ecu hi tnA furnifla a pra- 
feiii becoming the e'" arCs ot ill'ir m-Tterj and 
4hdt, tlierefore, it fe ' ted mor. handfomc to offer 
ncnhing at all, tlian hicli . gift ae i^oidd be totally 
nnworthy oi his accep.Ejac' 

Tins evafivo and moi.ifyiiig nnfwer being Piii'H) de-^ 
brought to the Khnr '■! Macedon when foiled and 
haraffed, yet not dillrsu tciKol, by his improfperous hi<i mgwi- 
eypedition ngaiml Bv/antiuin^ farrOhed him with 

i>u’teiice h>r raifing the fiee o'’ 
jhat place, ar.d cjudiKfnig a powerful army into 
bcytliia, that he miejn chpiuie the treacherous in- 
g!-atitude of a princtg who, after having over* 
reached him by fraud, now mocked him with 
infult. Having advanced to the frontier of 
.'Ulieas’s dominions, Philip had rf'co^rfe to his 
aiual arts, and fbnr a herald with the enfigms of 
peac(‘ end frieudlhip, to annour.cc his ariival in 
Scythia, iu order to perform a folemn \otv which 
he had made during the fiege of Byzantium, to 
vreef a brazen ftatue to ITcrcules on. the bauks of 
the ‘Danube. The cunning Atheas was not the 
dupe of this artifice, which he knev; how to eii- 
♦wounter and elude wdth rimifar addrefs. Without 
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praifmg or blaming the pious intention of the Kingj 
he coolly delired him |o" forward the ftatue, which 
he hip^&f wonkl take care to creft in th^ appointed 
place*‘P|^ty fhould it be fet op with his concurrence 
apd tHred:ion, it would probably be allowed to 
Rand; otherwife, he could give no alTurance that 
the Scythians would not pull it down, and m(?|j, it, 
to inakc points for their weapons 

T’he return of the Macedonian herald gave the 
fignal for hoflility. Philip entered the country 
with fire and fword, dcflroying the fdrclls and paf- 
tnrage, and foiling the Haves and cattle, which 
formed the principal wealth of the Scythians, lie 
feems to have employed fcveral weeks in an ex¬ 
pedition, the circinnflancos of which, were they 
cfTential to the defign of ihis work, could juot be 
related with any fulneis or accuracy. Conn trios 
III a pafloial Hate are but thinly peopled 5 and 
Pailip w'iis obliged to divide his farces, in order 
to vanquifh with greater rapidity the wandering 
hordes, feparated from each other by wade inter¬ 
vals, according as a foreffc, a meadow, or a flrcam 
of frcHi water, obtained their preference, and 
decided their temporary abode. A party of Mace¬ 
donian ibldiers beat up thqquarters of a numerous 
and warlike clan, by which they^ were repelled, 
with the lofs of fevcral Ham or taken. Among 
the latter was Ifmenias, am eminent mufician, who 
had been invited by liberal rewards to refide at 
, the court of Philip, after being long admired in 
Cllreecc for his performance on the fiutel This dif- 
tinguifhed captive fent as a prefent to Alheas, 

Juftin, l.a. c.ii. 


who 
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who received fo little delight from his acdomplifli- chap, 
ments, that having heard hiA perform, he a;cltnow- 
It'dged the neighing of his liorfe to ear 

f.ir more agreeable mufic. The ilvirihiffw which 
Ifmcnias was taken feems to have been the prin- 
cipal advantage obtained by the Barbarians^, whofe 
cdrilftitutional courage, and impetuous ill-dirc<^ed 
fury, was everywhere overcome by the difeipHned 
valour of the Macedonian phalanx 

Philip reaped fuch fruits from his Srvthiim expe- The aa. 
dition as might be expeded in vanquilhing a people 
who had no King but their general, no god but their ot the 
fwoj'd, and no cities but the ground on which they 
occafionally encamped with their herds and fami¬ 
lies. The fpoil confiRcd in arms, chariots, twenty 
thoufand rt^buR captives, a greater number of 
lu.u’es Jeflined to replcnifli the finds of Pidla^'”, 

W^c are not iu formed whether Philip ereded ihc 
proniifcd (latLie to the great founder and pnacdor 
of his family and kingd.orn. It is probable that 
be impofed a tribute on the Scythians, as a mark 
of iheir fubmiffion and dependence', purpofing to 
rctlucc them more thoroughly, when he had eOedbe^i 
lub great dchgns in Greece, to which country the 
fiicni operation of his intrigues now fummoned lus 
return. 

But while he marched foitthward at the head of PinTp. ou 
an army 
very unc 

n'ls, and to terminate at once his glory and his 

Jutlin. Liu c.\’. 

' ' Comparj. JiifHri. I.Ix. c, ii. Sc ftr.iljoj p. 757. 


encumbered with baggage and fpoil, a 
xpeded event threatened to blafl his Ian- hyu.-r 
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c H A P. life. Allured by the hopes of {haring the warlike^ 
XXXvj, of Scythians, the barbarous Triballl^ 

who li||| been often conquered, but never tlio- 
roughly fubdued, befet by ambufli, and vigoroully 
, aflaulted the Macedonians, entangled amklft the 

intricate windings of the mountains of Mt^fia; 
hoping to cut olF, by one Ifroke, the flower of a 
nation v'hofe authority their own fierce fpirif of 
independence had very rcluclantly condefccndcd to 
obey. The confufion luid ilie danger was in- 
creafed by a mercenary baud of Greeks, who, 
haralTed by the fatigues of war and travelling, alwayi' 
cLmiorous for p.ty, which was very irregularly 
paid th.eiu, and perha|)s ji-aioiis of the MacedfUii.ins, 
f'iyeed the prefent opportnm’ty to dc-fort the ftan- 
datd (/!' Philip, .md t\) reirdorre the arms of tile 
'Iriballi 




King of IMaccdon, too prudent to under* 
take fupej-faoiis danga'r, never acquired by valour 
wii.u might be (futaiued by llratagcni; but when 
a iKceJlary oecafiou lolieifed his courage and his* 
prowef, he knew how to aifame the hero, and (if 
v,'i v,Y4y v\~ lipofe an ancient proverb) “ to eke 


witli the liim’s fldii * 


gent'v of the prdVnt cn'nrgeiice 
the tirmnefs of Izis mind. With 


lummoned all 
his voice and 


: rm, he c rc('uraged the .ulonilhcd and di/hoart- 
oned hh'Ced )uians ; conducted his faithful guards 
to the of the battle, and fought with unex- 


/earded hf, 


ivory, til] the fame w^oapon which pierced 


1.1-:, c.'ii, Plut. in Abxand. 

Vid. I'iui. IP Lyt.M'C 

his 
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Ills horfe, laid the rider fenfelefs on the ground. 
The young Alexander, who fought near him, 
derived peculiar glory from faving the life of hk 
father, whom he covered with his {hieldji^pind de¬ 
fended by his fvvord, until his attendants conveyed 
him to a place of fafety; the fon fo worthily 
lucceeding to the command, that the tumult was 
fortunately appeafed, and the Barbarians routed 
and put to flight. Philip’s wound was attended 
with an incurable lainenefs, which he bore with 
much impatience, llis magnanimous fon endea- 
Vi Hired to remove his chagrine, by afleing, how he 
^ould be vexed at an accident, which continually 
reminded him of his valour ' ? 

To r epair the eflctls of this unforeletm delay, 
?'ie Mjcedio.nians liafiened through Thrace, where 
i'dhlij), -js lie had reafon to exjieel, was met by 
de])utKs from the Am}fliictyonic council, appoint¬ 
ing liiiu general of their forces, and requc'fling him 
lo m irch into Greece with all convenient fpecd. 
d'he fecret jiradices and intrigues, whi; h had been 
j’ipening during tin* Scythian expedition, produced 
this extraordinary mcifage, the remote as well as 
immediate caufes of wiiich deferve to be diflincdly 
unravelled, being the lafi: knot of a tragfidy which 
involves (he fat<; of Greece. 

The fpirited rehffance of Selymbria and Byzan¬ 
tium, the fuccefsful expeditions of Phocion 111 thi' 
flellefpont and Propontis, the prodigal terrors of 
Ochus King of PciTia, who thought it impoflibie to 


Pint.cle Fortim, Alex^nd. Sc Juftm. 1.lx. c.ui. 

Plut. in Alexand. 

o 3 empIoY 


CHAP. 

XXXV). 


and dc- 
featsi the 
Tnballj. 


Philip ap- 
}>oi)iti.d 
fOUET.ll of 
i!u Ani- 
[rlllOv )U‘.. 
0]_. in|». 
t ?. 

A. e, 


Tho fifua-’ 
liou (,i 
Phi.'u \ 

c *7!''! '1 1,11- 

(cu es 
tin* Athc- 
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c n A P. employ liis wraith more ufefully than in bridling 
ambition of Philip 5 above all, tlie coniinuai 
nians to " expoiiiulaticins and rcmonifrances of Demollhenes, 

Ibemfth^-s the Athenians from the ictliargy 

\Mih vi- m which they had been long funk, and animated 

oiymr. ‘ ^ dedre to carry on the war with acttyiiy 

cx a. and againft the common enemy of Greece. 

A.C.; 339 * In order to^ave the ftaie, they confented (though 
probably not without a violent ftruggle) to abolifh 
the very popular law, or rather abufe, introduced 
by Eubuius. The theatrical amufenieuts, fo palTion- 
atelyidolifed by the multitude, were celebrated 
with iefs pomp and fplcjuloiir; and the military 
fund was thcnceforih applied to its original and 
proper dedinalioiu A Oect was equipped far fupe-' 
rior to the naval flrcngtli of Macedon' \ The troops 
and panifans of tliat kingdom wore driven from 
their ambufnes in Megara, and in the neighbouring- 
te.Titories, where they had long watched an oppor¬ 
tunity of deflroylmj the liberty of Athens: I)e- 
moflhenes, and ilypcrides, an orator fecond only to 
Dcmoflhenes, w'cre difpatched into the Peloponiiefus 
and other parts of Greece, to perfuade |hc Several 
republics to fccond the generous ardour of the 
Athenians, whofe recent fuccefe , under Phocion 
added great weight to the arguments and,eloquence 
of thofe illuftrious ffatefmen 


Difficulties. , Philip was accurately informed of all thofe^ tranf- 

PhiiipS alarm univerfally fpr^ad among 

toAru^glc. his faithful emiffaries, inclined them rather to ex¬ 
aggerate .than to conceal,The v><ianger. ( Highly 

« Um/iViA’ 

; , provoked 
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provoked againft the Athenians, the continual op- c H A K 
pofers of his greatnefs, he was unable to retaliate xxxvi. 
their injuriewS. If he attacked them by land, he 
muft march through the territories of the Thebans 
and Thedalians, who, ever felfifli and capricious, 
would be ready to forfake him on the firfl reveife 
of fortune. His difgraceful expedition againfi: the 
cities of the Propontis, rendex*ed the pref^nt jundture 
extremely unfavourable to fuch a hazardous dcfign, 

-Nor could he attempt, with any profpedl: of fuccefs, 
to attack the enciliy by fea, hnee the Athenian fleet 
ib fur exceeded his own, that it had interrupted, 
and alinofl: totally deflroyed, the commerce of 
Maccdoii. 

Amidfl this complication of diflicultics, Philip nts m- 
fliewed how well he undei'flood the unfteady tem- 
per of the Greeks, by raifmg the flege of Byzan- me endiary 
tium, and,burying himfelf in the wilds of Scythia, 
till the fuming animofity of his adverfaries had time 
to evaporate. Not venturing on open hofl:iiity, he, 
meatiwhilc, employed two fecret engines, which 
continued to work during his abfence, and from 
which he had reafon to expetb very fignul advan* 
tages before his return. 7 'here lived at Athens a 
man of the name of Antiphon, bold, loud, and 
loquacious in the popular aflembly, in which, how¬ 
ever, he had not a title to vote, much lefs to fpeak, 
his name hot being recorded in the public regifl:er 
of the city. This defedt pafled long unobferved, 
through that fupine negligence with which Demof- 
thenes fo frequently upbraids his countrymen. At 
length the treafon of Antiphon (for the Athenians 

o 4 regarded 
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regarded an unqualified voter in the aflembly aJ; an 
ufurper of fovereign power) was difeovered, and 
arraigned by one of the many ciiizeu& to whom his 
infolcnce and calumny had julily rendered him ob¬ 
noxious ; in confequence of which impeachment, 
the fiippofititions Athenian was tliveiled of his bor¬ 
rowed charafter, and driven with iirnominv front 
a country, tvhofc moil facx-ed Inutours he havi icj 
uuworiliily aflumed. Siung \drh difippoiiitnmnr 
ami Andphon had ru'ovrie m {h(‘ King of 
Maceuon, and oiTerod himfd ior any entt iyn'ifo, 
however bloody or d .'perat'g ly; wLicJn in llrviiig 
the iuievef cT i'lhi’p, h( grtitifv his i,v,n 

thiiil for vengeance, 'i In am.hinc.Ds Mata doohui 
htpL id') ends loo fl ‘Uudy in view , and jmrfucd tin in 
with toe iJiUch au'denr aiic’ A' .eianeo, to be verv 
dcITaae ill ciioojiOg ilie nn'^Li'*', iiywld. h he might 
dihicf) hi." rdvLil.uks. He g-ee>liiy ch'iid, t!i'‘re" 
io. e, with tlie prop^dlii cd Aanphon, m wlio'u 
hv‘ injoict'ti U) iind „ji iji^iiumeiit 1<) Jii for lus 
n ilies'. 

'i h' fi'penorif^ c.f lla^ AiLcrd.ins dy A-, vlijrjt 
'l.Au usdniil diiiyynct in finir d-. hs and aiknais 
.la. i ^ i ib^m d: Ler'aimcd te> iLoinnan ajuJ incr'.aie, 
lor.u. di t. e th'sf obf'hclc to ti)e giandeuruf Ma- 
ceden. By whom the dt'fign was ingpefled, is 
unknown ; iiat it was agreed bctw'cen Philip and 
/V.iiiphon, dial ihc latter diouid return to Athems 
in difguifc, infinuatc himfclf into the Piraius, and 
lie then- in conccahucnt, imdl he found arx oppor- 
. unity to fet hre to the Athenian docks,“ and thus 
(h..roy at onCe the main hope of the republic^ 

While 
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While the artful King of Macedon eluded the ftorm 
ot his enemies by wandering in the woods of Scy¬ 
thia, his perfidious accomplice lurked, like a fer- 
pent in the bofom of Athens, being lodged without 
iufpicion in the harbour which glowed with the 
ardour of naval preparation, and into which were 
daily accumiilateil nt'W malTos of rar, timber, and 
other materials, alike proper for, a fleet, and for the 
purpofe of Antiphon. 

Hut the vigilance of Denioffhenes difeovered 


this defperate dcugn, when on the point of execu¬ 
tion. Ill' immediately flew to the Pinuub, dragged 
Aufiplioti from his conce.dment, diveflcd hiiu of 
his difpio'l, and [uodiiccd him at the btu’of tl^c 
afl'embU, llu- Cc'piiei.nis and deluded multitudi.., 
alike ])rone to rmgi r and 'o companion, were on this 
occafmn vts's diile*Mifiy aliclted from what nu^dit 


be couji'tdmed. Inhead of ('xocrating a v/retrh 
i'ceh blrefl; d',eds. thev bole Id, with riifv, 

u J i J 

a man (utee reuaru^xi OK'ir fellow bi-oUadn* 


b 


eior 


them edter a lotve 




1 C ^ C j V O y 


perhaps on vain pivrm'ipdons, of inch a f^orrid 
ciTiiie. d’iieN knew b* Tides the vi(’L''d artifp-es o' 
their (aatora, who, to iuci'oaie thei.* o'.vii in.poit 
ance, ofteu lerriticd the jmblic fil'■ pLuoits 

and imaginary dangers. iEfehines, and oiliei par- 
tifans of Philip, were at hand to> ilrtngthen rhefe 
irnpreffions, d'hey reprefented the whole tranf- 
adion of Dcmolthcnes as a complication of fj*aud 
and cruelty; loudly inveighed againll his infolcnt 
tjiurnph over the calamities of the unfortiuiate; 
rfind reproached his entering by force into the houfe 

where 


CHAP. 

xxxvr. 


TIv-‘ dr- 
dc-^ 

tevflH by 
Dfinol- 
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C A P. where Antiphon was concealed, as. a violation of 
freedom pregnant with the mod: dangerous confq^ 
quencfs, and as trampling on the j*efpe£l:ed maxim 
of Athenian law and religion, that eyery man’s 
houfe was his fan6:uary V* Such was the of 
thefe cl^ours, that Antiphon was difrnifled without 
the formality of a trial, and might, perhaps, have 
refutned his purpo|f with more fecurity than before, 
had not the wifer.fenate of the Areopagus thought 
ht carefully to examine the information of Beniof- 
thenes.** By the authority of that court, the traitor 
was again feized, and tried. ^ Torture, which the 
inftitution of domeftic flavery introduced and ren¬ 
dered familiar in Greece, extorted from him a late 


and reliidant confeflion; and his enormous guilt 
was puni/hed with as enormous feverity 


Philip's, 
mtripues 

foi >'Ki« i 
, broiling 


Had the detefthble enterprife of Antiphon been 
crowned with ill-merited fuccefs, Philip would have 
attained his purpofe of ruining Athens, by a rude 


the affairs ffroKe of vulgar perfidy. But the engines which 
o ree e. motion for gaining the fame end, at a 


time when he fwas obliged to fiy the awakened rc- 


fentment of Greece, and to bury in the wilds of 


Scythia the difgrace fuflained before the wails of 
Byzantium, vill not be eafily matched by any pa¬ 
rallel tranfadions in hiftory, wheth^ir we consider 
the profound artifice with which the plan was con- 
t^yed and combined, the nice, adaptation of the 
feveral |mrts, or the unweariQ4 dexterity with which 


ILyfiaa in Agoratfc 5r Eratoffh. ' ' , 

.Pemo^^nes de Coron. who gives ihe honourable acpoiijit of hii 
cwii condudl deferibed b tlie text. 
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the wlu:)lc was carried into execution. It is on this chap. 
occafion that Bemoflhenes niight juhly exclaim, 

“ III one circumftance, chiefly, is Philip diiUu- * 
guHhed above all his ambitious prcdeceflbrs, the 
enemies of Grecian freedom. His mcafures rc- 
quin’d the co-operatioa of traitors, and traitors he 
has fouled more Corrupt and more d(‘xterous than 
over appeared in any former age; and, what is moff 
worthy ofTemark, the principal mflninuuts ot his 
aihbition were fafliioiied in the bofom of that flare, 
vs hole public councils moH openly oppofed his 
'ps aUu'i 5 

Tin time appr<'>aclicd lor ronvening at Delphi tiJb 
d)c‘ sersi.il alTembi) tiu AnqdiiClyons. It was 
'videinly the oi’ ilu Aihuiians, and might Athoo 

have been exjn'ded iR)m their jtifl refentment 
againfl Philip, tlia» tlie) flioukl hud fueli de at- phicimw. 
ti's to the city of Ajiollo, were nu)ii hofHk‘ to 
tile Maecdonian, and ms 4 l zctilous in ihf^ caufe 
of liberty and ihcir country. Out iifrkue and 
cabal prevaik‘d over every molivo ol [>0 Te utility ; 
and th ‘ negligent or faeiious multii'Kii' were per- 
fir'led, at a ciiiis vhich demanded the mofl faith¬ 
ful and Incorrupt luinillersS, to emplo), as ihcii' 
reprefentatives in tht‘ Aiii^ihidyouic council, AJ- 
chines and Midias; ilie former of whom had lb 
often reixroached, and the latua* had, on one occa- 
iioti, Rruck Demofiheiics in the public theatre ; 
and wha^werc both not only the declared enemies 


♦ *' Dcraofth. <lc Coron. ^ 

Dunioflh. in Mid. & iu 

f>f 
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CHAP, of this iliuilnoiis patriot, but, as well as their coi- 
XXXVi, leagues Diognetus and Thnificles, the warm and 
active partifans of the King of Macedon. Soon 
after their arrival at Delphi, Midias and Diogne¬ 
tus pretended ficknefs, that they might allow 
ud.!d'chines to difplay, uriconlrouled, his fuperior 
dexterity; and to act a parr, which, requiring the 
deeped didimulalion, might be performed mod 
fucccfcfully by a finglc traitor, llte Amphiclyons 
were employed in repairing the temple ; the hicred 
nilerin-rs, which had been I’cmoved and fold bv the 
impiety of Fhocians, were colietdcd from every 
qiiart'-f of Greece; and new e preients were made by 
icveral date", to fupply the place of the old, which 
could jiot be recovered. 


Who pro- 
kht ,j r'( • 
(li'-a.Uon lo 
opU' 
h f.hi\ uf- 

tJu' 

Jujis. 


The Athenians paJiiciilarly figiialifed rhdr jiious 
munif.eenec, and frnt, <uuong other dedientioiib, 
fevcral golden Ihiridu, with the following inlcj’lp- 
Uon : d’ak'll from the JMed'. s and Tlichamg 

wlien they fought agaiuft Greece.” 'riiis oiFering, 
highly oiilnfive to the d’heban deputies, was pre¬ 
maturely lufpended in the temple ; the Thebans 
munnured, the Amphidyons liflencd to ilieir coin- 
plaints, and it was whifpered in the council, that 
tile Ailienians deferved piinifhmeiit for prcfciiling 
thvs'r gift to the god, bcTorc it had been regularly 
roiifecratcd, together with the other oiTerings. Pre¬ 
tending high indignation at thde murmurs, ilifclii- 


JEfcl-'iici lay!, Aioyw.Toy J That Diognetus was 

ifi'-'d will) a tt’ver, and that the fanae misfortune happened to 

n r t JJ 

'US',, p. 390. 


nes 
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nes rufhed into the aflembly, and began a formal, chap* 
yet fpirited defence of his countrymen j when he 
was rudely interrupted by a Locrian, of Ampliif- 
fa"’, a city eight miles diitant from Delphi, which 
growing populous and powertul on the ruins of 
Criiia and Cirrha, had ventured to cultivate the 
Cirrhean plain, w^hich, near three centuries before, 
had been dcfohited by the Ainphictyqns, loicmnly 
coiifccrated to Apollo, and d<n’oted to perpetual 
fterility 


d’he artful Locrian, allecling a religious zeal not 
lefs ardent than the patrintifrn ot -/Erchin-'‘8, ' lamor- 
oLilly interrupted that orator^ calling aloud in the 
adcmbly. that it ill b('c:ime the dignity oi the Ann 
phidyons to hca- ^u:h patience the julli^ication, 
much lefs the praTh-o of Athens, a city inijnous and 


Jh« Atfie. 

ll 1 (, 

by the de« 
pufy of 
Ainphifla. 


prolaiio, W'hich, in 'l“itance of human and diMne 
laws, had fo recently abetted the execrable facrilege 
of the l^hocians; that it the Amphictyons followed 
his advice, or coniulKd the didares oi duty and 
honour, they w'oiiid not allow the dett 'led name 
of the Athenians to be ineiuioncd in that auguil 


council ’h 


A'ly'Ofi'Cfj O' ?E):(v, k** 'TjfA';,'-ra' n-r'-Xri^uOoto, la 

AEfchin. p. 3c;o. 

' jKfcIujieb vai-nlfljcs tla ftury witK nam t i’ola adcbTA . (riv'tr’o/i-y,,- 

Ui )i, <x.v^^r’'rci 

t«5 ^fTfcr%»WW!, hot* T*yu, 'iHj if6U 

. “ lie was aun-aiplcd by tlu' vncdaiation of a ceita ii 

A’nphiiTeaii, a inaa tlu lar/l) nnpudenr, tc'ully liliteiatUi and pcilups 
impelled to lolly by Ibme olTtnded divnnty.” 

'■" Se«: tlit’lc evenC’ paruciualy related, vol. i. c.v. \-Xi2- 
jEfdiui m Ci.eiipliont. 


iEfehines 
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CHAP, difappcared amidft the enormous impieties of the 
XXXVI. ^imphiffeans, which had been fo forcibly painted to 
the fuperflitious fancies of the lerrified multitude. 
It was determined, after violent contentions between 
thofe \vho accufed, and ihofe who defended, this 
unhappy people, that the Amphi6:yons, having fum- 
moned the afliftance of the citizens of Delphi, fliouid 
next day repair to the Cirrhean plain, in order to 
burn, cut down, and deftroy the houfes and planta¬ 
tions, which had fo long adorned and defded that 
devoted territory. The ravagers met with little op- 
pofition in performing this pious devaflation; but as 
they returned towards the temple, they were over¬ 
taken and aflaulted by a numerous party of Am • 
philft ans, who threw them into diforder, made fe\ 
prifoners, and purfued the reft to Delphi. The lig- 
nal of war was now raifed j the infulted Ampliic- 
tyons, in whole perfoiis the fancUty of religion had 
been violated, complained to their refpejftive re¬ 
publics, while the recent audacity of the Amphif 
feans aggravated their ancient crimes and enormiiies. 
But agreeably to the languor inherent in councils 
which poflefs only a delegated authority, the mca- 
fures of the Aiiiphidyons were extremely low and 
irrofolute; and, when they at length raifed an army 
under the command of Cottyphus, a 'Jl'heOalian, and 
a creature of Philip’s, their operations were ill con¬ 
cluded and uhfuccelsful 

The Am- Aflairs were thus brought to the ilTue which had 
phiayons been expeded by iEfehines, and the accomplices 

appoiiu 


who 


II .®fchin. Iti Ctcfiphotit. 
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who a£fi/lcd him in promoting the intei^oft of the c it A P. 
King of M«icedon. They* loudly declaimed in the 
council againll the lukewarm mdijSferlmce of the phiUptWir 
Grecian ftates in a war which fo deeply concerned geue^at 
the national religion. ** It became the AtUphic- 
tyons, therefore, the minifters of Apollo, and 
the guardians' of his temple, to fcck out and em¬ 
ploy fome moi’e powerful inftruineut of the divine 
vengeance. Philip of Macedon had formerly given 
proof of his pious zeal in vhe Phocian Avar. That ^ 
prince was now returning in triumph from his 
ocytliian expedition. His alliftance muft again 
be demanded (nor would it be demanded ih vain) 
ti^ defend the caufe oh Apollo an<l the facred 
fhrine.*^* This propofal being approved, a deputa¬ 
tion of the Amphitlyons met Philip in Thrace. He 
r ‘ccived their welcome mefTage with wcdl-alTefled 
fuiprife, but declared his veneration for the com¬ 
mands of the council, which he fliould be ever ready 
to obey 

The vigilant prince had already taken proper 
meafurcs for afling as general of the AmphidlyOns, tludes the 
and provided a fufficient number of tranfports to 
convey Iiis army into Greece. He underftood that ftraugem. 
notwit hftanding the intrigues of JEfehineS and his 
alfociatcs, the Athenians had beeh pCrfuaded by 
Demollhenes to oppofe hit^ defign, and that thdr 
culmirals Chares and Prpxenus prepared to intercept 
his palTage with a fuperbr naval force. ‘ To baffle 
this oppolition, Philip employed a*Jlratagem. A 

iBfchin. in Ct^aphont. ^ 

von.IV. r Hgbt 
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Philip de¬ 
feats the 
Athenian 
*nt rcena- 
rus, and 
take'' r of* 
ftitU X )i 

^Amplura, 

I 


lighf brigantine was difpatchcd to Maccdon wlrii 
letters of fuch import as gave reafon fo believe that 
he purpofed immediately returning into Thrace 
BchdcvS writing to Anlipater, his principal confidant 
and minillcr, he took care to malk his artifice, by 
ft^iiding letters to his Queen Olympias. The brig¬ 
antine fell di‘figncdly into the hands of the Athe¬ 
nians, The difpatches were feized and read ; but 
the letter for the Queen was politely forwarded to 
its defimation'*^ The Athenian admirals quilted 
their Itatiou, and Philip arrived, without oppofition, 
on the coafl of Locris, from whence he proceeded 
to Delphi, 

Though the Macedonians alone were far more 
numerous than fecnicd ueceflary for the reduction 
of Amphiffa, the King, in the month of Novem¬ 
ber, difpatched circular letters through moft parts 
of Oret'Ce, reepiring Irom the Thebans, Pelopon- 
nefians, and other nates, the affiflance of iheir 
combined arms to maintain the caufc of the Am- 
plii£lyons and Apollo, The Tiiebans, rather inti¬ 
midated by a powerful army in their neighbour¬ 
hood, than inclined to the Macedonians, of whole 
defigns they had lately become extremely jealous, 
font a fmall body of infantry to join the llandard 
of Philip. The Lacedaemonians, long difgufted 
with the meafuros of Greece, and envying the 
power of Maccdon, which thc'y had not public 
fpiiit to oppofe, beheld all recent tranfadaons with 
a contemptuous difregard, obfthiaie in their pur- 


** Pply«n. 1. IV. n ** Flut. tn Pmett. 
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pofe of preferving a fullen neutrality. The Athe- CHAP. 

niatis, awakened by the activity of Demofthcnes 

to a fenfe of their dangers oppofed FhiHp with 

fen thoufand . mercenaries, defpiiin^ the threats 

of the oracle againft thofe who took part will the 

impious Amphiffeans. The orator boldly acculed 

the Pythian prieftefs and her miniflers of being 

bribed to Philippife, or to prophefy as might bell 

fuit the interelt of Philip j while iEfehines, on 

4he other hand, accufed his adverfary of having 

received a thoufand drachmas, and an annual pen- 

fion of twenty minse, to abet the impiety of Aphif- 

fa"*. The King of Maccdon, without waiting foi* 

any farther reinforcement than that which he had 

received from the I’hebaiis, befieged, took, and 

garrifoned that unfort\mate city; and having routed 

and put to flight the Athenian mercenaries, Tpread 

tlic terror of his arms round all the neighbouring 

teJ'ritory 

The news of thefe events occafioned dreadful T!ic*Ati.«- 
conftemation in Athens. The terrified citixems, 
who could not be perfuaded to tear themfelves from negotiate 
their beloved pleafures in order to defend Amphifla, 
believed the moment approaching when they muft <‘onri;dc- 
defend their own walls ^ainft the vidorious In- ng^inathat 
vader. After lefs altercation and,than ufually prince, 
prevailed in their councils,' they fent an^embalTy to 
Philip, craving a fufpenfion of; nbfiiilities, and, at 
the fame, time, difpatched their alalefl orators to 
roufe the Greeks from their fupine negligence, and. 

ifefeinn. m Ctefiphont. ' *♦ jjcmofthcn. Corapiu 

to . 


P ^ 
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c H A P. to artitidate and tmite them againft a Barbarian, who, 
j^ijetcnce of avenging the divinity ot 

Apoilo, meditated thf fubjegation of theif common 
Megam, EK^bcjfea, JLeucas; Corinth, Cor- 
Xfchaia, IhvoaraUy received the ambaf* 
'"^mdbrfe, ^nd readily entered into a league againft 
The The- Ij^redon* ITicbes fluctuated in uncertainly, hating 
uwte^be- Athenians as rivals, and dreading Philip a*? 
tweeuthe, a tyrant. The fituatiou of the Theban n^ritory, 

which Philip rnuil march before he could 
ihvade Attica, rendered the decifion of that peo- 
Athwfianfc peculiarly important To gain or to retain 
their ftifendfliip, the mtn|ues of Philip, the elo¬ 
quence of Athena, had been employed with un¬ 
wearied afliduity. The Thebans temporife^d, de¬ 
liberated, rcTolved, and changed their refolutions. 
The partifans of Athens were moft numerous 
thofe of Macedon moft aftive, while the great bodj 
*^the Theban people heard the clamours a^d 
arguments of both pai ties with a ftupid indiflereitt^ 
and took their meafures with fuch lethargic flw- 
as clifgrak‘d cv<>a the heavy chara<fler of 

^PhSUp To hx their wavering irrefolution, ahd to awaken 
^Cir dull inftmftlnlity, Philip at length hadrecourfe 


sted tbc w^alls hf ^ cky important by 

s'^fttuadon b^wedn i^ges of mountains, 
diich 'tJpcncd into Phocil ktd Boeotia. The ci- 


'm txvt. ^*-4^5- 


0emoftK«ii« de Cgron. 
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tadel was built on an cmlwice, walhed by tbe river ^ ^ p 

Cephiffus, which flowed iji a Tvin^ing courfe through 
IJoeotia into the lajk;e ^lopaJs 5 a broad psipanfc of 
wafer, which, by feveral navigable llreattta^ com- 
muidcated with Attica. This valuable po^ con¬ 
veniently fuuat^ for receiving rcinforcjpment^ ft*oin 
Theflaly and Macedon, commanding the paffage 
into Bocotia^ diftant only two days inarcjt from 
Attica, and which, being garnfoned by a powO^rful 
^my, might continually alarm the Ihh^ty both of 
Thebes and of Athens, Philip feized with equal 
boldnefs and celerity *\ drew the greater part of his 
troops thither, repaired and flrciigthened the walls 
of the place, and having thus fecured hinifc‘lf from 
furpnfe, watched a favourable opportunity of in- 
fli(SHng punhhment on the Athenians, who had given 
him fulKcient ground to reprefent them as the ene¬ 
mies of the Amphi^yunic council by whole au- 
thority the King of Macedon alfeded to be guided 

all his operations^ 

We are not informed of the irauiedi«ffe ejOTcd: Alarm 
of thk vigourous meafure on the refolutioiivS of 
the Thebans; but the terror and conlieination of Athens* 
the unoormpt part of the citizens may be conjee.* 
tured by What happened on the fame ‘occafibu at 
Athens. It was late in the evening whtjn a couriei; 
arrived with the melancholy tidings that Philip had 
taken poflefliom of *Sd^a. ^1?hc\ people h^d Re¬ 
tired to thdir houfes ; the magiHrates fupped in the * 
Prytanseum 5 but in a moment all were abroad# 


J)yy)4Qr. & Beniaftht ttbi fu 
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CHAP. Some haftened to the generals; others went in quefl 
XXXVI. officer®® whofe bufmefs it was to fummonthe 

citizens to council; moR flocked to the market¬ 
place } andj ih order to make room for the affcm- 
bly, jelled downed or burned the temporary wooden 
edifices ere^ed by the tradefmen or artificers who 
expofed their wares to fale in that fp^cious fquare. 
Before dawn the confufion ceafed ; the citizens 
were all aflTembled 5 the fenators took their places; 
the prcfident reported to them the alarming intel¬ 
ligence that had been received. The herald then 
proclaimed with a loud voice, “ That he, who had 
any thing to oftcr on tlie prefeiit emergence', fhould 
mount the roRrum, and propofe his advice.” The 
invitation, though frequently repeated, was received 
with filence and difmay. The inagiRratcs, the ge¬ 
nerals, the demagogues, were all prefeiit; but none 
obeyed tlie iunimons of the herald, which Demof- 
■ ihencs calls the voice of theii country imploring the 
i ' aflSRance of her children . 

Deiiioflhe-- length that accoiispiiflied orator arofe, aha' 
Yiv'sexhortb obtained the nobleR triumph of patnotifm; by 

<inudR univci'faj conRernation, an advice 
oppi-i^ prudent, generous, and fuccelsfuh He began by 
thefuunofi a ray of hope into the defponding citizens, 

of thfiir and affuring them that were not the.Thebans, the 
power by o neater part at leaR of the Thebans, hoRile to 

taisd, > ' 

' ' ' Tov I>e Cwona p. 317. ' 

K,wv) 5 f rn< (paiimg roii v'^y (ru^rn^ix: 

■>Jy y«p 0 nxrx to-j aiJSjtjsr*, rn? trargi^oi 

p. 317.' Thepallage that follows has been often 
and can never be too mncjinudied, as one of the fineft examples 
of ondoriepi narration. 

Philip, 
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Philip, that prince v/ouhl not Lx* adu^Ily polled at c 11 a p, 
i'datfSa, but on the Athenian frontier. 1 le ('xhorted 
his countrymen to lljake olE the unmanly terror 
which had furprited them; and, inlLoad of fearing 
lor tiicinfelves, to f<‘ar only for th('ir neighbours, 
whofe territories were more immediately threat¬ 
ened, and who niuh fuflain the firll (hock of the 
invalion. “ Let your forces,*' continued lie, 

‘‘ immediately march to L.leulis, in order to fliow 
^tho Thebans, and all Greece, that as thole who 
have fold their country are fupporttd h) the Mace¬ 
donian iorccs at E’laUea, io you are ivaJv to defend 
viitli )oiir hereditary courage and lortune tliofe 
who fight for liberty. Lei ambalfadors at the 
iaino time be fcrit to 'Thebes, t(> remind that repub¬ 
lic of the good oilices coni erred by your ancellors ; 
to affure the 'Ehebaiis, that you do not confidcr 
them as aliens; that the people of Athens have for¬ 
got all recent bortilitits with theritwens vd’ Grct'ce, 
and will never forlake the caule of ih( ir common 
country, which is afliiallv, in a|V‘cnliar manner, the 
caule of Thebes, "jo this community, therefore, 
olkr your moR difmtcrcll'd feriices. "To make 
any demand for ynu»'leivcs, would he highly im- 
proper in the* prefeiit junt^Uirc, AHure them that 
you are deeply alTedcd by their danger, and pre¬ 
pared gcnoroully to defend them to the utmoR of 
your power.** 

Thefc propofals wing received with general ap- Tiicfiecr(^t 
probation, DemoRhencs drew up a formal decree 
for carrying them into execution j a decree which JS*' 

p 4 may Auguft. 
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c H 4 F. may b« confidcred'ag the escpidug voice of a people, 
agre€!i^bly to the magitaoimous counfel of 
Pericles,* W, determiinodi that when every thing 
earthly perjft^i fame of Athens fiiould be im- 
in|>i»tal Having painted, in the odious co-* 
Iqitys, the peifidy and violence of Philip; and 
having fligmatifed with dwe fsverity the recent in- 


*• See f+xt* p*»a9. In de^j|dli5igt his nwn condudli 

aotwit)b%inding the unfortunate ton^quenceg Vrijt which it wa*. 
attended} Deoftonhones feenis anitnated by the Ipiut of ?c- 
ridlesk BdAopa* iroii^^o^ov «Tnv* «ftJ jiy fr(,o W Qtmv I 

'trlt llw'l^^ 5 ’u^w» »X?Sj» 0 Oeai^yrv^^ 

fiiVlffiCiSri tt^gohx^ rx jw.fXXovri5s. syiwjrtirSi^i, nal T^n^turxv vxmtif ml <7^ 

^Kju-agregftf, 0 quv ml t; af^'i -uSt 

*«Tiw? uwre^^&rtfly 7») iroXii ti.Twv vv* n'ttg *i ^o^w<„ »} «^oyw 4 ,», i) na /us\ 
XortOi nmof Hxt Xo)ov» Tlie buuties ot fuch paflh^Ols, depcmlmg 
chiefly on colloi^itlun of word? and fentiment8» of which Dc- 
mofthyncs^ of all writera* was the greateft mafter, cannot he 
tranflated. The meaning is, « i will v^ntnie to lay what w 
contiaiy to common opinionj and, in the name of the Gods’ 
regard dot its extravagance, but examitie it with indulgence, 
JJad ^|1 of you iorefeen what wai gomg to happen, hltd the 
eoYife(|'Men<^Os ot our tondudl been maJufeft, and had you, JEfi hi¬ 
des, repeiiteGHy prociiumed th«m widi a loud vcwcei yo9, who 
tii^n openi^ not joUr mouth, yot the AtJienians ought not to^ 
havn forfaken the caufe of Gncian freedom, unlefs thi^*' forfbok 
their glory, thf?r aneeflore, ^and their renown with fucceodmg 
gitf,** Tlif lame thought ia eaprelTed in language fliU holder, after 
the hearer# Jiad been fo** if, hy a page of the moft am, 

m#ited eloiitwtice« #»<. «ri, 'Sa'nty wti'lgtw 

>8^ iXsrS^bjw Hwww It t, w 

ff^J«^vveu<rsf,t'4ff tm wfo^w^y «c. See tlie pIEige, P*#45* 
He ftfears hy thofe who ftU at Marathon, Ra’andl, and 

iitctnlfliim, that il|* AthenJia,? chd not en* in defending, Vwth un- 
(ji d foriuntj, a«3^d agehjft fupe^ipf puhlio fafay and liberty. 

J' iSttch i^iflh^ek’s^ett Ihiay a]p)p|||| kh»'ftvagant and gigantic j 

lm| 5 , a# itt iJw ^'huttih $t.Fetcf’'i, ■^hw» 8ill le jnranged whh fuch 
IdptjWilt fyj^ctry, that no figure appears beyond the natural fi-tci 
In d^e of l^molfhenesi nbthmg a^ara monitrous, hediufe 
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ftancps of his injuftice and luft r)f powei*; the ora^ 
tor concludes, Fot* fuch itafou^j th® fenate and 
people of Athens, eni^ulatSng the glory of their 
anceftors, to whom the liberty of Ore^e was ever 
dearer than the intereft of their particular repub* 
lie, and hdmbly revering the gods and hwes, 
guardians of Athenian city and territory, whofe 
aid they now implore, have rdolved to fend lo the 
coait of Boeoda ^ fleet oi two hundred fail, to 
' ma^ch to Eli^ris ^ith their whole military flxength, 
to difpatch ambafladors to the feveral Rates of 
Greece, and particularly to ^he Thebans, encou¬ 
raging them lo ^remain uaterrifled amidR the dan¬ 
gers which threaten them, and to exert thcmfelves 
manfully in deimee of the common caufc, with 
a durance that the people of Athens, umtiindful 
ot old or later diReionct,^ which have prev^led be¬ 
tween the two republics, arc determittijd apd ready 
to Report them u irli all their facultiel and refour- 
^ their troaiuros, their navies, and their arms; 
well knowing, tha^to contend for pre-eminence with 
the Greeks if an honourable contcR; but to be com«» 
niaaded by a foreigner, ajid to fufier a Barbarian to 
w 1 eft the fovereignty trom their hands, would tar- 
nilh their hereditai7 glory, and difgrace their country 
with die remgteR ages poft^ity. 

The fame uudaupted fpirlt which ,dio<;?^ied this JOemofthe- 
decree, Weeded the of in 

his embaflfy to Thebes, in which he tnura|ih^d ThpuLs 
over the intrigues of ulmyntas^nd Glearchua, and 
over the eloquence of Phflon Of By^mlum, the Athene 
emilTaries employed by Philip on this impoiwt 

^ oec^flon. 
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CHAP, occafioii. The Thebatis puflcd a decree for receiv- 
^ooevr* gratitude the proffered afliftance of Athcnb» 

Athenian army, having foon after taken the 
field, were admitted within the Tlfeban walKs, and 
treated with all the flattering diftinftions of ancient 


Prppara. 

tlOllS ( '1 
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hi^fpitality 

Meanwhile Philip having advanced towards the 
Ptt'otiaii frontier, Iif detached parties wi re foiled 
in two I'encounkTs \t?tb the c<iniedoiMtes. Rogard- 
lefs of thcle lofil’v', (o which, p(.tliap ^5 Lt juir- 
pohly luhiniLUd, a ti(r<.fldry (Iratagems to draw 
the tTinny Inan their auiIIs, he procecdi d with liis 
main body, thiiiy-two thoithmd firoug, to the plain 
of Chteronar’a. This ]'] icc s\as confidtied by Plii- 
lip as well adapted to the t\ohinons and exeiLions 
of the Macedonian jdialaiix ; and tin ground for 
his encampment, and aiievwards the field of battle, 
were chofen with (cpial fagacity; having in view, 
on one fide, a temple of II 'ivLiles whom the Mace¬ 
donians regarded as the author of their roval lioufe, 
and the high proteder oi ilicir fortune j and, on 
the other, the hanks of thf' Thermodon, a Imall 
river flowing into the Cophiflvis, announced by the 
oracles of Greece as the doftined feeue of defola- 
tion and woe lo their unhappy country The 
generals of rhe coufederatt* Greeks had been much 
lefs careful to avail themfelves of the powerful 


** Demoffcbenes, who furmfhes the above narrative, avoids dwelling 
fn the following meluncholjr events, which are related by Diodorus, 
I. xvi. p. 475, & feqq. Plut. in Alexand. Straljo, 1 . ix. p. 4 * 4 * 
Jvtilin. 1, \x, c. liu & Fapfanias Bwotic. 
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fan£lions of fuperflition. lTnn*(Irained by mjmfn!- CHAP. 

• ^ *^v\vt 

rioas facrifices, the Athenians had left tlicir city . * ^ , *i 

at the exhortation of Demoflhenofa, to wait no 

other onion but the caiifc ot their counti7. Re- 

^^ardlefs of* cracks, they aflorwanb advanced to 

tlie ill-fated Thcrniodon, accontjiank d by the 

Thebans, and the fcanty reinforce’nants railed by 

the iflands, and by fuch ftiitos ol P loponoflus as 

had joined their alliancTlnir arm) ainoiinied 

to thirty thopfand men, aniinalevi by tht' nobleft 

caufe for which men can hf;ht, but cornniaiid'‘d by 

the Athenians Lybeks atul Chares, the firfi but 

little, and the fecond unlavoiirably, known , and 

by Thea^renes the I'hcb.in, a perfon ffrongiy fnl- 

pocled of treachery ; all three creatures ot cabal, 

and tools of fafdion, flaves to intered or volup- 

luoufncfs, whole dial defers (cfpecially us had 

been appointed to ruinrnand the (>ul\ Itaies whofe 

flianie, rather than vlitue, yet oppol^ d the public 

enemy) are alone luilicieni to pro\e that Clrecre 

was ripe for ruin. 

When the day approached for aboh l!im> the lot- AicMiuleir 
tcrlng independence of thofe lurbulenl republics, 
which their own internal vices, and the arms and 
intrigues of Philip, had been gradually undermining 
lor twenty-two years, both armies formed in battle 
array before the rifing of the fun. The right wing 
of the Macedonians was headed by Philio, who 
judged proper to opptife in perfon the dangerous 
fury of the Athenians. His fon Alexander, only 
nineteen years of age, but furrounded by expe- 
rienced officers, commanded the left wing, which 

faced 
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'■V j^j.Pfepitiitie ‘the^''Atheiiian I g^e^lsii^.'top 'much 
fWj^d;|)^^lietr^dvkn^gc,' 1o^l-lfee,^|i^drtimity 
;ip'j^i|rpye'^ 'for, ^jCvirig''re|j<3fedVthe'Centre and , 
tlie Mae^'doui:ms,<'^Stcet)-t the hhaianx, 
^mch' was compofed of chof^n men;, fha ;dmme- 
tfetell'edifilnanided hf the' they^ inllajk of at- 
td''break'^this ‘^'fofmtd’ablebidj^j ''by at- 
Wckr^' h^'‘l^.''flapki ‘preffed'^f, 'fpi^ard the 

ttic _ ihfeieiiff, Lyric1es^:e^%ithi%''ln^ 
MprhpBi''’' ^ t^Urfue’s - liiy 'braV^’' coaiiiti^fh^! letj^ 

to^/Xi^iieedbn.’*', ‘''*Fhiiip ob^'" ’ 
Med 'ftfe'Va^’'felly with t^\irp.^ii ;jind^|a^ng to 
ltim> ;pur ea^feies;|^’0W h'dt how 

rapid 

evolptiofe' to ^§’^Sfe>'adjac|p^ 
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land foil, thoufvi«d were taken ^rifoner^ 5 the c it A P. 
reft efc^pfd by a precipitate? and ftiametul Sight. 

Of the Thebans more were killed than taken. 

Few of the confederate?^ pcrifhed, gs they had little 
fhare in the a&on; a^d a$ pert^c^ing hi^ 

vidory to be complete, gave otder'i 10 the 
vpnquiftied, %vith a cletnedcy unnfua^ in that age, 
and not lef& honourable to hi'« itnderftandihg thap 
his heart j finoe his humanity thus fubdued the 
minds, and gained the idrecdonts# of hife conquered 
enemies 

According to the Gn^elm caftom, the battle was 
followed by an entertalnnu'm, at^which the King, 
prcfidlng in perfon, received the congratulations oFijittli. 
his friends* and the humble iapplications of the 
Athenian deputies, who craved the bodies of their 
flam. This requeft. which ferved at> an acknow- 
kilgment of their defeat, was readily granted j but, 
before they availed themfclves of the petmiftion to 
carry off thfir dead, Philip, who with his natural 
^*intemperamT, had protradvd the^circ riaimaent (dl 
morning, iflued forth with his Iictntious com¬ 
panions to viflt the held of battle \ their l|eads 
crowned W^th ioftivC garlands, their minds intoxi¬ 
cated ^ith the infolencoof wine andyidoryj yet 
the th^ flaughtered Thebans, which hrft 

prefemM hfelf their eyes, and particularly the 
facred WA of Irien^s and Ipvers, whoday cowred 
with .hOtoUfablc wounds, op the they 

had been dfawn op ^ %toi» brought back th# 
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infolent fpedtators to the fentimmts of reafon and 
himianiiy. Philip beheld the awful feene with a 
mixture o( adiiiiration and pity ; and, after an af¬ 
fecting rdente, denounced a lolcmn curfe againfl: 
tliiofe who bafely fufpcctcd the friendfhip of fuch 
brave men lo be tainted with criininal and infamous 
paflious 'h 

tliib ferioub temper of mind did not lafl 
long; for, having proceeded to that quarter of the 
held where the Athenians had fought and fallen, 
the King abandemed himfelf to all the levity and 
liltlenei.s uf the molt p^'lnlant joy. Inftead of being 
imprefled with a deep fenie of his recent danger, 
and with dutiful gratitude to Heaven for the happi- 
nefs of his efcapt, and the importance of his vidor}^, 
Philip only compared the boaRful preti'iifions, with 
the mean perf^ •vmanecs of hivS Athenian eiK'mics; 
and Rruck by thib contraff, rehearfed, wdth the in- 
folciit mockery of a bufloon, the pompous declara¬ 
tion of war lately drawn up by th(‘ ard( nt patriot- 
ilm and too fang nine hopes of DemoRhenes. It 
was on this occaRon that the orator Demades at 
once rebuked the folly, and flattered the ambition 
of Philip, by aRving him, Why he aRun^cd the cha- 
ra^tcT r)f 'j’herRtes, when fortune afligned him the 
part of Agamemnon ? 

MHiaievoi might be the effed of this fliarp re- 
prim.' A "'g it is ccitain that the King of Macedon 
Indulged not, on any future occafipn, a vain 

Jt1ufanh.in PdoplJ. Idcnti in Demofthen. 

^ Hutarth .airibe*?* to this Anart ohl(jv»tion, the modciation of 
FbhjA Aibfequent < ou(lw€>. 


triumph 
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triumph over the \anquiihcd. “When advifed by 
Iiis generals to advance into Attica, and to render 
hiinlelf inafter of Athen*?, he calmly replied, ‘‘ Have 
I done fo intich for glory^ and fliali I deftroy the 
theatre ol that glory ' Uis fubfequent coiidud 
corrcfpoiuled with the moderation of thifi fenti- 
ineiit. lie reflorcd, without ranfom, the Athe¬ 
nian prifoners; who, at departing, having de¬ 
manded their baggage, were alfo gratified in this 
particular ; the King pK^afantly obferving, that the 
Athenians feemed to think he had not coii- 
qucr(‘d them in carneft ‘ Soon aficTwards he 
difpaichcd ias fon Alexander, and Anti})ater, the 
jnoft tndlcd of his ininiflens, to offer them peace 
on fueh fa\ourable terms as they had K/tie rcafon 
to ex-pecl:. I’hey wen‘ i\‘quiivd to fend d''puties 
to the Hlhrnus of Corinth, wh<'re, to adjuit their 
refpccHve contingents of troops for the IVilian ex* 
pedition, Philip purpoied aHeinbiing, early in the 
ipiing, a gtmeral convention of ail the Gretivin 
Hates : they were ordered to lunxnd * ih iflc of 
Samos, which actually formed the pnnv x\ al ft.uion 
of their fleet, and the main bulwaik and d.‘i cikt of 
all their maritime or infular pofltfhons; but they 
were allowed to enjoy, unmoleflcd, the Attic terri¬ 
tory, with their hereditary form of govanoi' at, 
and flattered by the acquifuion of Oropas, for 
which they had fo long contended with the un¬ 
happy Tliebans '“k It was not merely in being 

Plot, m Apoph. . ' ' Icirm, ibid. 

‘®* Paufanias Baotic. Diodorus, ubi fupra. 
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c u A P. deprivcii oJf city, that the Thebans expencnced 
the indig^ar|op Qf conqueror. From the tranf* 
a^liou4| bctwe^ijM^cedon and Thebes, in the early 
part his mgn* l*hihp thought himielf entitled to 
trejjt that people, not as op^n aitd generous enemies, 
fbi 4 ^g}e for freedom defc^rved Ids clemency, 
but jiutjhkfs and iniidfous rebels, who merited 
all |he icverity of his juIHce. He puniihed the re- 
puhiicitn, party with unrelenting vigour f reftorod 
tl4( traqoi's^ whom they had bani/hed, ^to the hi ft 
honours of the republic; and, in order to fupport 
th*^|r government, placed a Macedonian garrifon in 
th^ Theban citadel 

la* his oppoftte treatment of the two republics, 
Philip, it is probable, was fwayed neither by af^- 
iiroceeaed, foaion HOC hatltd ; his generbfity and his rigour 
were alike ariihcial, and both directed by his in- 
>3^ lereft. Bchdes ilie difterent charadlcrs of the The- 
bar ^ and Aihenians, which rendered tite former as 
fojt)libfo to the impreflionof fear, as the latter were 
fufeeptibfo of graUtude and p^oiic to eulogy, the 
"IJebans had too long, and too earl 5 ^ abandoned the 
cauXe of Greece, and too ftrenuoully exerted them- 
iefves in cftabhflbing the power of Macedom to ac- 
qiure much reputation by one unfuccefsfol attempt 
to^ refill Philip, to which they ^ad been ajt length 
rouft d Iks by their own public ^|pMt or courage^ 
than, ,by^tho 55cal and eloqumtcb pf l)emoft|iene8. 
TK| ^on the’ oon4^y? who %om the 

b<^um|ng lind^oppofo4, tfie jJew$ of th^ princct 


‘“y Jui^. id*, c.iv*? 


though 
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though with far lefs prudence and activity than chap. 
their lituation required j who, through the whole 
courfe of his reign, had continued to traverfe his 
ineafures, and to fpurn his authority; and who, 
previoufly to the lafl fatal encounter at Chaeronaia, 
had endeavoured to form a general confederacy, 
and when that proved iinpoflible, had determined, 
alrnoll unaflifted and alone, to refill the common 
foe, fecined entitled to fuch gratitude and ap- 
_plauie, as companion bellows on ill-dire£led va¬ 
lour and unfortunate patriotifm j and the rigorous 
treatment of fuch a people mull have Ihocked the 
fentiments, and exalperated the hatred, of every 
citizen of Greece, who yet retained the fainCell 
tindure of ancient principles, or who was Hill ani¬ 
mated by the fmallell fpark of public fpirit. 

Philip too well underltood his interell, thus to Daring 

rarnilh the glory, and rilk the fruits of vidory, 

although the daring and imprudent behaviour of Athenians 

tlic Athenians, after the battle, might have ferved 

° f > rt defeat. 

to jultify the harlhetl mcafures. 'Phe firll news 
of their defeat filled the city with tumult or con- 
llernation. But when the difordcr ceafed, the 
people Ihewed themfelves difpofed to place their 
whole confidence in arms, none in the mercy of 
Philip, Upon the motion of Hyperides a de* 
cree pafled for fending to the Piraeus their wives, 
childpn, and moll valuable effeds, together with 
the facred images and ornaments of their gods. 

By the fame decree, the rights and freedom of the 

‘»4 piut. in Vita Hlperid. 

VOL. IV. > * Q city 
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. C H A city were beftowed on ftrangers and Haves, and 
reftored to perfons declared infamous, on this one 
condition, that they exerted themfelves in the pub¬ 
lic defence. Demoflhenes, with equal fuccefs, 
pfopofed a decree for repairing the walls and fortifi¬ 
cations, a work which, being himfelf appointed 
to fupenntend, he generoufly accomplilhcd at the 
e^tpcnce of his private fortune The orator 
Lycurgus undertook the more eafy talk of im¬ 
peaching the worthlefs Lyficles, whofe mifeondud 
in the day of battle had been the immediate caufe 
pf the late fatal difafter. In a difeourfe calculated 
to revive the fpirit of military enthufiafm, which 
had anciently animated the Atlienians, the fpeaker 
thus warmly apofirophifed the confeious guilt of 
the mute and trembling general: “ The Athe¬ 
nians have been totally defeated in an engage¬ 
ment j the enemy have erefled a trophy to the 
ettfnal diflionour of Athens; and Greece is now 


Fliilip’s 
modera¬ 
tion in 
tidory. 


prepared to receive the detefted yoke of fervitude. 
You were our commander on that inglorius day ; 
and Hill you breathe the vital air, enjoy the light 
of the fun, and appear in our public places, a 
living monument of the difgrace and ruin of your 
country.®’ The quick refentment of the hearers 
fupplied the confequence, and the criminal was 
dragged to execution 

Neither the inflammatory decrees, nor the hoftile 
preparations, of Athens, could fhake,^ the modera¬ 
tion of. Philip, or determine him fov alter the 


Demoith. de Coioni* 


Eiodor. !.yw.p.477» 

favour- 
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favourable terms of accommodation, which he had CHAP, 
already propofed by his ambafladors. The pa- 
triotic or republican party, headed by the orators 
juft mentioned, breathed hatred and revenge j but 
at the intercellion of the Areopagus, which on this 
occafion afted fuitably to the fame of its ancient 
wifdom, the prudent and virtuous Phocian was 
appointed to the chief command. The difeern- 
ment of this ftatcfman and general, whofe merit 
'“had been negle^ded while there was yoL time to per¬ 
form any eh'eutial fervice, might eafily perceive 
the vanity of uttefiipiing to recover the honour of 
a people, wbo, anUxcdently to their defeat by 
Philip, had been ftiil more fatally fubdued by their , 
own pernicious vices. Amidft the important Extreme 
events of the Macedonian war, and amidft the 
dreadful misfortunes which, in confequcnce Ot its Atheniane. 
melancholy iffue, hung over their country, a fet of 
Athenian citizens, diftinguilhed by their i*ank and 
fortune, and known by the appellation of the Sixty, 
from the accidental number of their original in- 
ftitution, regularly alTembled into a club, where all 
ferious tranfaftions were treated with levity and 
ridicule, and day after day fpeut in feafting, 
gaming, and the fprightly exercifes of wit and 
plcafantry. This deteftible fociety faw"J*, with¬ 
out emotion, their countrymen arming for battle; 

■ with the moft carelefs indifference they received 
accounts of their captivity or death ; nor did the 
public calamities in any degree difturb their fefti- 


liy 


Plutarch in Phocion. 


Athenseua, l.xiv. p.6i4. 

*Q 2 . vity. 
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They de- 
temiine to 
accept the 
terms of 
peace of¬ 
fered by 

Philip. 


CHAP, vity, or interrupt, for a moment, the tranquii 
\ courfe of their plcafures. I’hcir fame having 
reached Macodon, Philip font them a fum of 
money, to fupport the expciice of an affociation 
fo favourable t(» his views. But what opinion 
mull Phocion have formed of fuch an eftablifh- 
mefit j or how was it poihble for any diipaflionate 
man of ordinary prudence to expeft, that a re¬ 
public fo totally degenerate, as to fofter fuch 
wretches within its bofom, could fucccfsfully wage 
war againlt a vigilant and ent(Tpiifmg enemy ? 

The arguments of the wiled portion of the com¬ 
munity for accepting tlie peace* profferved by Philip 
were ftrengthened and confirmed by the retinai of 
Dcniades with the J^\tllenian prifoners taken at 
ChairoHcCa, who unanimoufly blazed forth the 
pralfes of their generous conqueror. Ambaifadors 
W’C’ e accordingly difpatched to the King of Macc- 
don, to accept and ratify the treaty of peace, upon 
the terms which he had coiidefccnded to offer; 
and the only marks of deference 111 own to the vio¬ 
lent party, who flill clamoured for war, wL-n*, that 
Demochares, who oflentatioully atfeded a rude 
boldnefs oi fpeech againit Philip, was named 
among the ambalfadois j and that Demodhc'ues, 
the irrecoiicileable enemy of that prince, was ap- 
puinied to pronounce the funeral oration in honour 
of thole flaiii at Cha-Tontea. 

Democliaies acquitted himfelt of his cominif- 
fion with that extravagant petulance which natu- 
ruby flow'ed from his character; and wliich, in the 
Giccian common^vealths, too frequenily difgraced 

the 


Ijifoloiire 
ol IXmo- 
cb.lre >. 
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the decc‘ncy of public tranfa6lions. At their au- c n a p. 
diencc of leave, Philip, with lefs fincerity than 
politejiefs, laviflied on the ambaitadors his ufual 
profeilions of frieiidflup, and obligingly alked 
them, Is there any thing farther in which I 
can gratify the Athenians? “ faid De- 

mochares, hang thyiclf/* The jufl; indignation 
of all prefent broke forth againft this unprovoked 
outrage; wh** i Philip, with admirable coolncfs, 
fdc'nced the cirani^ur, bv faying, Let this ridi¬ 
culous bnovler depart uninoleltcd and then turn¬ 
ing to the nther aiiibailadors, “ Go, tell your 
couiitrvrncTi, that tliofe uho can utter uuh conlu- 
melics aie lefs jufl and moderate, than he who can 
pardon them' A” 

'The honoiirabie employment confeired on De- Oration 
moilhenes, which iTiewed that, notwithflan iincf . 

. . , , . ® tln-ncs m 

the imfortimate iiTiie of his counfels, the Athe- h f)i!(»nr oj' 
nians flilJ approved his principles and his pa- 
triotifm, might have bc'en expeded to elevate his nxa, 
fentirnents and his language to the Inghefl drain of 
eloquetice, Bui the complexion of the times no 
longer admitted ihofe daring flights to which he 
had been accuftomed to foar j and the powers of 
the orator feem to have declined with the fortunes 
of his country. With too apparent caution he 
avoids the mention of all recent tranfadions, and 
dwells with rirefonie minutenefs on the ancient, and 
even fabulous, parts ot the Athenian ftory. One 
tranfient flalli of lij^ht breaks forth towards the end 


'> Spiicra dc Tra. 
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of 
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of his difcourfe, when, commemorating the glory 
of the (lain, he fays, that the removal of thofe 
zealous republicans from their country v/as like 
taking the fun from the world " '; a figure bold, 
yet juft; fince after the battle of Chseroncca, 
there remained no further hopes of refifttng the 
conqueror — the dignity of freedom was for ever 
loft, and the gloom of night and tyranny defeended 
and thickened over Greece 

yee.^ HTii EJt T« xa-QcfWotc; xorrfji^ ra (Jac sIsXoiTO, 

K%i dho.^ 0 XHTru^tvo: vyiv ^*of* Aio) ru,vhc ava^m’ 

sv erxoTEt xect TToXXy ira^ 0 TTpairoc Tixjsi .LXAwvaJV ytyo,' 

P» 155. “ For as if light vrere taken from the world, the remiirung 

iife of mortals would be involved in tlifFicuUics and mifery ; fo b\ ihe 
death of thofe warriors, the orginal glo^-y of Greece was buned in 
darknefi and ignominy.” Of this difcourfe, whuh lyiljanius denies 
to be genuine, many paffages are corrupt, and many interpolated. 
The general debility of the whole may be.explaiiicd by the obfervation 
in the without having 1 ecourfe to the defence of Wolfius : « Ora- 
tioncm Libanius Dcmoftliems efle negat ut vilem & imbecillem om- 
nino Quod quis miretur, turn & argumentum fit imbecille ?” De- 
mofthen. edit. Wolf. p. i ft. 

Hie dies tuiiveifae Graeciae, ct gloriam dominationis, et vetuftif- 
fimam libertatem finivit. Juftin. I. ix. c.iii, Demollhenes, Diodorus 
Strabo, and Paufamas, all exprefs the fame fenument, and nearly i» 
the fame words. 
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Liberal Spirit of the Macedonian Government**^ 
Philip appointed General of the Greeks*~~“~RebeL 
lion of Illyria. — Affaffination of Philip* — His 
Char after. — Accejfion of Alexander.—I Its Ex¬ 
pedition againjl the Illyrians and Trihalh. — He 
paffes the Danube, — Rebellion in Greece. — De- 
Jiruftion of Thebes^ — Hcroifm of Timoclca. — 
Alexander croffes the Hcllrfpont. — State of the 
Perftan Empire. — Battle of the Gramcm. — 
Siege of Milctui and Halicarnaff'us.—^ Bold Ad¬ 
venture of two Macedonian Soldiers. — Alexan¬ 
ders judiciom Plan of War. — Arf<! by ‘which be 
fecured his Conqucjls. — The battle of IJfus. * 
The Virtues of Alexander expand with his 
Profperity. 




Greeks acknowledged, with reludaiice c H A P; 


and forrow, that by the decitive vidory of 


XXXVII. 

Chasrontea, Philip became mafter of their coun- Liberal 

try But we fhould form a very erroneous notion 

of the Macedonian government, if we compared donmi go¬ 
vernment. 


‘ Demofth. AEfchln. Diodor. Plutarch. Arrian, paflim. I fliall cite 
only the words of Strabo: “ Xcupmma, tiTtf <J>jXi.W 9 roj e A^uvm 
fX£y»\iii{ ymriarai te xa*Bovrr«f xa* Ko^<v9i«,, xesTj^ti taj EXXaSas 

Kv^iog. “ And Chaetondea, where Philip, the fon of Amyntas, having 
conquered the Athenians, Boeotians, and Corinthians, in a great battle 
rendered hinifelf mefter of Greece.” Strab, Geograph. 1 . ix. p. 414* 

0 4 it 
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c HAP. it with the defpotifm of the Kail, or the ablblute 
, ^ ; dominion of many European nionarchs. The au¬ 

thority of Philip, even in his hereditary realm, 
was modelled on that admirable fyllem of power 
and liberty, which dillingiiilbed and ennobled the 
policies of the hei'oic ages . fie adminidered the 
religion, decidctl the differences, and commanded 
the ’‘^alour, of foldiers and freemen Perfoiial 
merit entitled him to hold thefeeptre, which, being 
derived from Jove, could not long be iwayed by 
unworthy liands. The fuperioriiy of his abilities, 
the vigilant and impartial jullice of his adminillra- 
tion, formed the main pillars of his prerogative ; 
fnice, according to the principles and let^hng^ (d’ 
the Macedonians, he who infringed the nghis 
Ills fubjccts ceafed irom that moment to be .v 
kino, 

o 

js’.itrif'and Having tffeded the conquefl of Cbc\eo, the 
piuh ' pruilence of Philip could not be fuppofed ambi- 
.iuthori: t tious of introducing iii(i> rliat country more fevere 
mGiocft'. of government than ihoio wjd.ch prevailed 


‘ When Ate.'vaudcr, uitoxic^Ud vMth pioipcnly, (hinnt'il too 
/■xalud Lonou -i, he was told by Callifthenes the philofopl tr, 
'<• (>t 9rrr,yovot rj 'iJiy <i’5i Cjx a/? J' vv - 

iVcTcAEa'ai'. Your antefto! s ( ante from Argos to Mat edon, 
and < ontimu'd duTC, govfrt.Ing the IViatcdonians,, not by imxe, bat by 
law.’’ Amaii. Exped. Alexand. p. 87. 

•' In rapilal caics, iays Curtnis, the foldiers judged In time of wai, 
Oil Litiicus in tune of peat t. f fc tJien adds, “ Nihil prortflas legum 
valebat, nifi puij’> -valuilTti aniVuntas Itilicet popult. Curtnis, 
1.x. c. 8. Conf. i.vni. e, 6. 

'* A xery mean fubjed literally told Philip, « If you refnfp to do 
me fullk^', ceafi to be a king.” Pint, Apopth. ConL Anft. politir. 1. 1 . 
r, if). Tit. X.-IV. I.w'.M. xlisx 


in 




in Macedon. He aflccted, on the contrary, to chap, 
prderve inviolate the ancient forms of the repub- . _ _ 

hcan conflitutioii, and determined to govern the 
Greeks by the fame policy with wliich he had fub- 
dued them. While Macedonian p^arrifons kepi 
polfeflion of d’h(‘rmop)iie and the other {lr<'>ng' 
holds ol Greece, the iaithful and aO:ivc partifans 
ol: Philip controuled the refoliitions, and directed 
the meafiires, ot each particular republic. The 
liiperintendcnce of the facred games, as well as of 
the Delphic temple, rendered him the only vifible 
head of the national religion : in confequence of 
the double right of preliding and voting in the 
Amphi<d'yonic c()uncil, he appeared in the cha- 
ra(^er of fiipreme civil magilirare of Gre('ee ; and 
his illullrious victory at Cha.ronara over tlie only 

J j 

communities tliat op])(jfcd his greainefs, pointed 
liim out as the general bed entitled to (.ondinfl: the 
military force of Cireece and Macedon in (he* long- 
projetled invallon ol Perlia; an ohic(‘ nhieli, as 
he might have aduinod it witlniur blame, he thcre- 
torc folicited with applaufe from the iinpjrtial fuf- 
frages of the people . 

d'hat this coudefccnncm rnuil have been highly uhiiip 
{lattering to the vanity of the Greeks, appears irom nanied 
the tranfaftions at Corinth, where Philip, the 


year following the battle of Cducrona;a, had af, Greeks, 
fenibled a general convention of the Amphiffyonic 
{latest In this afl’embly, Dins of Ephefus repre- A. c.3,^*7. 


fented, with ailcctiiig energy, the vexations and 


■* Diodor. I. xvi. p. ii.WHiii' li v atrrev &c. 

* Diodor. I, xvi. p-55t). 

opprcffion 
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oppreilion which the feeble colonies of Alla daily 
experienced from the rapacious cruelty of the 
Perfian fatraps. I’hc general voice of the aflem- 
bly re-cchoed his complaint, while each member re- 
collci^ted, with indignation, (he continual outrages of 
a people who had anciently invaded their country, 
infulted their religion, burned their temples, and, 
not fatisfied with thefe ads of vengeance, had re¬ 
duced and oppreffed their colonics, and uninter¬ 
ruptedly excited and nouriflicd thofc cruel animo- 
fities which had long lilied every part of Greece 
with fediiion and blood ^ Philip had private 
wrongs to urge againft the Perlians, whofe hatred 
and jealoufy had, on feveral occallons, thwarted 
his meafures and difturbed his government. Yet 
he infilled chieliy on their public injuries and 
notorious enmity to the whole Grecian name, the 
honour of which could only be redeemed by a 
fuccefsful expedition into Alia. 

This expedition was determined with univerfal 
confent. Philip was appointed general of the con¬ 
federacy ; and (although the Lacedccmonians ful- 
lenly abfented themfelves from the convention) 
when the feveral dates came to afeertain the con¬ 
tingent of troops which they could refpeftively 
raife, the whole, exclufive of the Macedonians, 
amounted to two hundred and twenty thpufand 
foot, and fifteen thoufand horfe*; a prodigious 
force, of which the domedic diflenlions of the 
Greeks had hithertp, perhaps, prevented them 

7 Ifocrat. Orat. ad Philip, ’’ Juftm. 1. ix. c. v. 

from 
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from forming an adequate notion. On no former 
occafion had the feveral republics appeared fo 
thoroughly united in one common caufc; never 
had they Oiewn themfelves fo fenfibie of their 
combined ftrength; never had they tellified fuch 
general alacrity to take the held, or fuch unlimited 
confidence in the abilities of their commander. 

It belongs to the biographers of the King of 
Macedon, to examine the circumfianccs of the 
bloody tranfaflion which clouded this glorious 
profped. In the general hifiory of Greece, it is 
fufficient to mention, that Philip, having difpatchcd 
Parmenio with a body of troops to prote^l the 
Afiatic colonies, was prevented from immedi¬ 
ately following that commander by an infurreclion 
of the Illyrian tribes'^. This iinfeafonable diver- 
fion from the greatefl enterprife of his reign, Aras 
rendered more formidable by the domeftic difeord 
which Ihook the palace of Philip. A fpirit Icfs 
proud and jealous than that of Olympias, mother 
of Alexander, might have been juftly provoke*d by 
the continual infidelities of her hufl)and, who, 
whether at home or abroad, in pc ace or in war, 
never ceafed to augment the number of his wives 
or concubines The generous mind of Alex¬ 
ander muft naturally have efpoufed the caufe of his 
mother, although his own intereft had not been 
deeply concerned in preventing Philip from conti¬ 
nually giving him fo many new rivals to the throne. 
The young prince defended the rights of Olympias 
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and his own, with the impeluofity natural to hi^ 
character: at ihe iiiiptiaLs ot Philip with Calfantira, 
niece to -Attalir^, one of his generals and fa¬ 
vourites, an open rupture broke out betwev'ii the 
imperious father and his more haughty fon ''; and 
the latter concluding all tliole to be his own friends 
'w/10 were enemies to the former, fought refuge 
among tlic rebellious Illyrians, who were already 
ill anus again fl their lovereign. 

The dexterity of Philip extricated him from 
thefe difficulties. Having conquered the lilyiians, 
he foficned Alexander by affiuring him that his il- 
luftrious merit, which was alike admired in Greece 
and Maced on, had not efcaped the anxious vigi¬ 
lance of a parent, who, by giving him many rivah^ 
to the throne, had on I) given him an opportunity 
of furpaffimg them all in glory and in the merited 
afleclions of the Macedonians Soothed by this 
conch foenfiori, Olvmpias and her ion again ap¬ 
peared at ceurt with the difthuflion due to their 
rank: and, to announce and confirm this happy recon- 
eileiiient with his family, Pliilip married his beloved 
daughter CUeopatra to the King of Epirus, inatcrruii 
uncle of Alexander; and celebrated the nuptials by 
a magniheent fellival wdiich laffed feveral days, 
during which tlie Greeks and Macedonians vied 
with each other in (hewing their obfequious refpcct 
towards their common general and mafter. 

Ainidft the tumultuous amufcnients of the fefti- 
vity, Philip often appeared in public with un- 
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guarded confidence in the fidelity and attachnieiit n a p. 
<-)f all hk fubjefts: but proceeding one day trom 
the palace to the theatre, he \vas itabbed to the 
heart by Paufanias'% a Macedonian; whether the 
uirafiin was ftiniulatcd merely by j>riv'ate rclent- 
nient, or prompted by the ill-appealed rage ol 
Olympias, or inlligatcd to commit this enormity by 
the Perfian fatraps ; which iafl is alferted by Alex¬ 
ander '% who alleged the aiiallination of his lather 
aiiiong Iiis realons lor invading the Perfian empine 

Thus /ell Philip ol Macedon, in the forty- iJi.riu 
leventli year of his age and twenty-fourth of his 
reign; the firlt prince whole life and aclions hillory 
hath deferibed with fuch regular accuracy, aiid 
circumfiantial fulnefs, as render his adminifinitii-u 
a matter of inltrudion tt» fiiccc'cding .iges. With 
a reach of forefight and lagacity peculiar to h'm- 
lelf, he united all the prominent features ol ilu 
Grecian character; valuur, tloqaerxt, addrefs, 
flexibility to vary his cuiidad wiiluuit chjnguig his 
purpofe, the moll extraordinary pij'.vi i ;'d applica¬ 
tion and perfeveraiK e, <ef cool (oinbii union and 
'ardent execution. Intercepted in the middle ol 
his career by the hand of an afidllin, lie was pre¬ 
vented from undcrl'ddng the juileit and noblell 
defigii of his reign; a deliguv.hich he had long 
meditated, and in wlnrh his near prufped of luc- 
ceis promifed to reward the labou'v. and dangers of 
his toilfome life, ilad not he iallen unexpedediv 
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C H A P. by a premature fate, there is good reafon to be- 
lieve that he might have fubdued the Perfian em¬ 
pire; an eiiterprife more dazzling, but lefs dif¬ 
ficult, than the exploits which ];ie had already at- 
chieved. Had that event taken place, th^e arduous 
undertakings of his long and fuccefsful reign would 
have been ennobled and illuminated by the fplen- 
dour of extenfive foreign conqueft; Philip would 
have reached the height of fuch renow'ii as is ob¬ 
tained by the habits of acbvity, vigilance, and 
fortitude in the purfuit of unbounded greatnefs; 
and, in the opinion of poflerity, would perhaps 
have furpalTed the glory of all kings and con¬ 
querors, who cither preceded or followed him. 
Yet, even on this fuppofition, there is not any 
man of fenfc and probity, who, if he allows him- 
felf time for ferious refledion, would puvehafe the 
imagined grandeur and profperity of the King of 
Macedon, at the nricc of his artifices and crimes ; 

'a « 

and to a philofophcr, who confidered either the 
means by which he had obtained his triumphs, or 
the probable confequences of his dominion over 
Greece and Afia, the bufy ambition of this mighty 
conqueror would appear but a deceitful feene of 
fplendid niifery. 

Difficulties A pHuce \vrho is liis own minifler, and almofl 
the fole depofitory of his owm fccrets, commonly 

the acetM- * j ' ^ j 

fion of leaves an arduous talk for the labours of his fuc- 

Alexander q’^is difficulty prefeiitcd itfelf to Alex- 

to the j X 

cedonian f andcr; but it was not the only circumftance that 

throue. rendered his fituation difficult. I'he regular order 

of 
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of fucceffion -had never been clearly eftablilhed in c H A p. 
Maccdon, and was in fome meafiu'e incompa- 
tible with the fpirit of royal government, which, Oiymp. 
as then generally undcrftood, required fuch quali- 
ticvS and accomplilhrnents in the lirfl raagiflirafc, as 
could not be cxpeded from a promifcuous line of 
hereditary princes. The numerous wives of 
Philip had, however, been mofl: fruitful in female 
offspring. Nor had Alexander much to appro- 
^hend from the rivalfhip of his brothers, fmcc 
Ptolemy, born of Arfmoc, and afterwards King 
of Egypt, was reputed to be the fon of Lag us, 
to whom Philip had married Arfmoc, while lire 
was with child by himfejf; and Aritlreus, the fon 
of Philina, who, for fix years after the death oi 
Alexander, held a pageant royalty in the Kali 
through the glory of his brotlieris name, and the 
difeordant ambition of his lieutenants, pofafled 
not vigour of mind eagerly to clifpute tin? fee- 
ccfTion. But Alexander’s title was eonteffced by 


Amyntas, fon to Perdiccas, tiu'ckkr l-roihcr of 
Philip, in whufe name the lafLmrati'<iied prince 
originally adminiftcred the government, till the 
tender age of Amyntas being rejifted by the Ma¬ 
cedonians, Philip fo little feared the revival oi his 
pretenfions to the throne, that he had given him 
his daughter Cyna in marriage, 'fhis new ad 
vantage flrengthened the claim of Amyntas, which, 
it was probable, would be warmly fupported by 
Attalus, a bold and enterprifing commander, the 
perfonal enemy of Olympias and her foil, of whom 
the former had recently put to death his kinf- 
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uuiiulu Cleopatra, with jfhocklng cirCumftances ol 
cruelty. Alexander privately took meafures with 
his Iriends lor crufhing thefe dangerous enemies ; 
and, being acknowledged King of Maccdon, haf- 
tened into Greece, to reap the iruits of his father’s 
I-’hours, which might be loft by delay. 

hi his journey thither, he experienced the per- 
hdious inconilancy of the Theflalians, whom he 
challifed with proper feveriiy; and having ai- 
feinbled the deputies of the Hates at Corinth, in* 
was invefted with the fame honourswhich had 
been coiderred on his [ircdeccffor. During his re- 
fidence in tliat city there happened an incident 
which more clearly diljjlays the character of Alex- 
under, than can be done by the moll elaborate 
delcription. Curiohty led him to vifit Diogenes 
the cynic, whofc lingular manners and mode of life 
have been mentionc'd on a former occafion. fie 
found him balking in the funand, having made 
himfcif known as the mailer of hlacedon and 
Greece, alked the philofopher what he could do to 
oblige him r “ Stand from between me and the 
lull,” was the anfwtr of the cvnic: upon W'hicli 
the King oblerved to his attendants, “ that he 
would clioofe to be DiogenCvS if he were not 
Alexander.*^ d’he oblorvatioii was natural and 
Ibbllme ; fmcc, under the mofl diflimilar veils of 
e>:ternal circumlfances and purfuits, their cha- 
raders concealed a real refemblance. Both pol- 


D'odorm, I. xmi. 2 , Juftni. m. r, & fcqq. 
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felled that proud ere£t fpirit which difdaiiis authority, c H A 1?. 
fpums controul, and afpires to^ domineer over fdr* 
tune. But, by diminifliing the number of his wants, 
Diogenes found, in his tub, that independence of 
mind, which Alexander, by the unbounded gratifica¬ 
tion of h^ defires, could not attain on the imperial 
throne of Pcrfia. 


Alexander, having returned to Macedon, pre- His etpe- 
pared for his cailern expedition by diffufing the 
terror of his name among the northern Barbarians. lUyrisms 
The Illyrians and Triballi, mindful of the injuries 
of Philip, had haftily taken arms to oppofe, ere it oiymp. 
became too late, the' youth and inexperience of his »* 
fon. But the difeernment; of the young prince ’ 
readily perc(‘ived the danger of leaving fuch for¬ 
midable enemies on his frontier, ^ith a well- 


appointed army he marched from Amphipolis, ar d, 
leaving the city Philippi and Mount Orbelus on 
the left, arrived in ten days at the principal pafs 
of Mount Haemus, which led into the territory of 
the Triballi. There he found a new, and not lefs 
fprmidable enemy. The independent tribes of defeat. 
Thrace, having embraced the caufe of the Tri- <3icmde- 
balii, had feized an eminence commanding the of 
pafs; and, infiead of a breaftwork, had fortified Thrace, 
themfelves with their carriages or waggons, which 
they purpofed to roll^ down on the Macedonians. 

To elude the force of this unufual battery, Alexander 
commanded fuch of his troops as could not con¬ 
veniently open their ranks, and allow free iflue to 
the intended violence, to fall flat on the ground, 
and carefully clofe their Ihields, that the defeendmg 
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CHAP, waggons might, h^^rmlds, bound over them. In 
**^^^^* confeijuence of this contrivance, the hoftile artillery 
w^ extiaufted in vain. Alexander then attacked 
the Thracians with admirable order and celerity. 
^Fifteen hundred fell j their fwiftnefs and knowledge 
o^ the counti^ faved the greater number. The pri- 
foners, women, and booty, were fent for fale to the 
maritime cities on the Euxine 

TheTri^ Alexander having committed this fubordinatc 
bain take hufinefs to Lyfanias and Philotas, pafled the moun- 
PeS**' tains, and purfued the Triballi. By galling them 
with his bowmen and (lingers, he gradually forced 
them from their faftneffes, and defeated a powerful 
body of their warriors encamped on the woody 
banks of the Lyginus, diftant three days march from 
the Danube, The remainder of the nation, con- 
dufled by the valour of their chieftain Syrmus, and 
reinforced by a numerous band of 'Fhracians, took 
refuge in Peuce, an ifland in the Danube, de¬ 
fended by abrupt and rugged banks, furrounded 
by deep and foaming ftreams. Alexander, though 
he had juft received fome iliips of war from By¬ 
zantium, judged it too hazardous to aflault the 
ifland j and the hoftile appearance of the Gene on 
the northern bank, furniflied him with an honour- 
Aiexander ^1^1^ pretence for declining the fiege of Peuc€» On 
paffes tii. the margin of the Danube, that audacious people 
Danube; up fo^r thoufand horfe, and above ten 

thoufand foot, fhowing, by their countenance and 
demeanour, a determined refolution to oppofe the 
huidin'g of an enemy. Provoked by thofe figns of 

*9 Arrian. Aiexan4^ Expedit. Ui. p.», & feqq. 
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defiance^ and animated by the glory of palling tl)cf CHAP, 
greateft of all European nvers, and that wluch 
was furrounded with the greateft and ,moft warlike 
nations, xlltonder filled the hides ufed in en¬ 
campment with ftraw and other buoyant materials,. 
and collefted all the boats employed by the natives 
of thofe parts in fifhing, commerce, or piracy. 

Amidft the darknefs of the enfuing night, he thus 
tranfported fifteen hundred cavalry, and four thou- 
Tand infantry, to that part of the oppofite bank 
which was covered with high and thick com. At 
the dawn of day, he commanded his foot to march 
through thofe rich fields with tranfverfed fpears ; 
while the infantry remained concealed in the com, 
the cavalry followed them; but as foon as the 
former emerged into the naked plain, the horfe ad¬ 
vanced to the front, and both fuddenly prefenting 
an irrefiftible objed of terror, the Getje abandoned 
their poft, and fled to their city, which was foiir 
miles diftant. There,' they at firft purpofed to 
make a vigorous defence; but perceiving that 
Alexander cautioufly fkirted the river, to avoid the 
danger of an ambufli, refleding on his aftonifhing 
boldnefs in paffing, without a bridge, the Danube 
in one night, and beholding the impenetrable firm- 
nefs of his phalanx, and the srefiftlefs impetuoftty 

of his cavalry they regarded farther oppofition 

» 

as 

irtxXwavTiif ror <nrm. The fpear» were 
iranfverfed, not only for the puipofe of concealment, “ but to make a 
road through the com** 

<t>0'o jpet h'm? »» ^vyx>,acnf$ ^tcuoi rt rvtiwtui 

Arriau, n.4, Alexander knew the proper ufe of cavalry, which waf 
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c H A. F* a$ vam, forfook their habitations^ and retired pre- 
qpitately^ wjth their wives and children, into the 
northerii defert 

The Macedonians entered, and (acked the town. 
The fpojl was entrufted to Philip and Meleager; 
Alexander, mindful of fo many favours, returned 
facrifices of thanks to Jupiter, Hercules, and the 
god of the Danube; and, encamping on the 
northern bank of the river, received very fubraiflive 
embaflies from the furrounding nations. Even Syr- 
mus, the intrepid leader of the Triballi, fent pro- 
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pirlatory prefents, and readily obtained pardon from 
a prince, who could admire virtue in a Barbarian 
and an enemy 

Neceflity alone compelled Alexander to carry 
his aims into thofe inhofpitable regions. Ani¬ 
mated by an ambition to lubdue the Afiatic plains, 
he turned with contempt from bleak Jheaths and 
barren mountains, not deigning to chaftife the 
boaftful arrogance of the Celtas. The Boii and 
Senones, Celtic or German tribes (for thofe na¬ 
tions were often conlounded by the Greeks), fent 
ambaffadors to Alexander, who, obferving their<^ 
lofty ftature and haughty fpirit, endeavoured to 
humble them by afking, “ what, of all things, 
they moft feared V* not doubti*ig, Ihejf would 


fo little underilood fo the kft eentuiy, tlut the thret? rabfcit fired fiic- 
cclfively befoBce the charge ^ each, after firirtg, urocol, 

liehtnd the reft, Gtiftanis Adolphus eUowed only lift firft rank to 
fire: whit h wa? doubtlefs i gnat improvement, and paVed the way 
for reducing the femce of cavalry to its true principle, what Aman 
3alh ** ** iSiao* ^ * ' 

** Arrian, l.i. p,3» 
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anfwer, yourfelf j'* but they replied, ‘‘ the fall of c H A h 

heaven/* The King declared them his friends and 
allies, but whifpered to thofe around him, the 
Celtae are an arrogant people Could we ad¬ 
mit the truth of this narrative, and believe that am- 
balfadors were really fent to Alexander by the na¬ 
tions inhabiting the northern recefles of the Ionian 
gulph, it would be intcrefting to obferve the early 
charaflcr and firll proceedings of a people, who 
were deftiiled to fubdue the conquerors of the Mace¬ 
donian empire. 

In his return towards Pella, Alexander marched Alexander 
through the fiiendly country of the Pfuonians, 
where ho received the unplcafant intelligence that audothpr 
the Illyrian tribes were in arms, headed by CHtus, EJyrian 
fon of Bardyllis, the hereditary foe of Macedon. 
Glaucias, King of the Tauiantii, prepared to jo‘n 
the arms of Clitus ; the Autariacke, likcwile an Il¬ 
lyrian nation, had determined to obftrud the rn^rch 
of Alexander. Amidfl: thefe difficulties, he was 
encouraged by Langarus, chief of the Agrians, a 
Warlike tribe inhabithg the ridges of Mount IIce- 
mus. Even in the liietlme of Philip, Langarus'”^ 
had difeerned the fuperior merit of his fon, with 
whom he had early entered into a confidential 
correfpondence. Conduced by the aQ:ivity of 
Langarus, the Agrian targeteers, w'ho thenceforth 
had an important lhare in all the Macedonian victo¬ 
ries, invaded the country of the Autariadae. Their 
ravages were eqnallj rapid and deftruCtive $ the Au- 

Art^a* !. i. p* & Stmbo, I. vu. p. aoS & »o9, 

“S Aayyfltfoj . . . xe« SwKoj 

W, m^gEsrCswi «vrov. Aman« p.5. 
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CHAP, tanadse* broken by domeftic calamity, or alarmed 
by peribnai danger, abandoned the defign of co¬ 
operating with the enemicvS of Alexander- 'J"hat 
prince thus advanced without oppofition to Pellion, 
the prmcipal ftrong-hold of the Illyrians. His army 
encamped on the banks of the Eordaicus. The 
enemy were polled on the adjacent mountains, and 
concealed among thick woods, purpoling to attack 
the Macedonians by a fudden and united aflauU. 
But their courage failed them in the moment of 
execution. Not daring to wait the approach of the 
phalanx,,they precipitately retreated to their city, 
leaving behind them the horrid veftiges of their 
bloody fuperllition, three boys, three maids, and as 
many black rams, which, having jufl facrificed, the} 
wanted time to remove 

Meanwhile Glauclas, King of the Taulantii, ap¬ 
proached with a great force to relieve Pellion, 
and affift his ally. Alexander had difpatched Phi- 
fotas to forage at the head of a flrong body of 
cavalry. Glaucias attempted to intercept and cut 
off this detachment, Alexander, leaving part of 
his army to awe Pellion, marched to the aflilfance 
of Philotas ^ Clitus reinforced Glaucias; a deci- 
five aftion thus feemed inevitable, if the thicknefs 
of lofty foreffs, and tlie intricacies of winding 
mountains, had afforded a proper feene for a ge¬ 
neral engagement. The Barbarians excelled in 
knowledge of the country; the Macedonians in 

* ^ Anian, p.j!. 

MiTsfc 5roXA»’? JtivajLiifc),', Idem, p. 6. Heitlicr Thrace nor 
niyria were remarkably popblous In thofe days;; but as every man 
was a foldier, the prince* of thofe rountries often brought numeious 
armies into the iield. 
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iJiill and courage. The war was widely diffi^ed, 
and ably fupported. But the difcipline of Alex^ 
ander finally prevailed. By fiirprife, by ftratagem, 
by the terror of his military engines, which de- 
ftroyed at a diftance, and by fuch prompt and 
fiiilful manoeuvres as had never been before feen, 
on the banks of the Apfus and Erigone, he to¬ 
tally difperfed this immenfe cloud of Barbarians. 
Many were flain, and many made captive; a rem- 
•naiit, having burnt their city, which they defpaired 
of ability to defend, fought refuge among the Tau- 
lantian mountains 

Meanwhile a report circulated in Greece, that 
Alexander had perillied in Illyria; and as men’s 
belief is often guided by their interefi: this 

vague rumour was greedily embraced by the par- 
tifans of Grecian independence. The Athenian de- 
niagogiies refumed their ufual boldnefs; the Lace- 
dgemonians, already fancied themfelves heading 
the revolt ; but the firfi: a61:s of rebellion were 
cf)mmitted by the Thebans, who, having fccretly re¬ 
called their exiles, treacheroully murdered Amyn- 


^ Tliofe are laborioufly deicribed by Arrian, p. 6, who, it muft be 
acknowledged, appears fometimes too fond of difplaying his fkill in 
tapirs. 

Otherwife called the Eordaicus. 

3° Arrian, p. 7. 

Oy <j'*y4'<rK0VTfj ra ovt», rot fi.otXi'rx k«5’ «5ov»v ar<Pitnv wk«.^ov, 
« Not kaowng the truth, hope regulated tlieir coujedtures.”' Idem, 

p. 8. 

The Lacedamoniane, fays Arrian, were ’yvuijj.at; «$ir«aoT£f, 
« revolted in their minde.” 

They feized them without the garrifon, i^oTOTmTOtnai toAs- 
** fpfpedling no hoftility/’ 
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ic H A P- f?is and Tlmolaus^ commanders of the CadmaKi, and 
prepai^ed to e^cpel the .Macedonian garrifon from 
that fortrefs. / ^ 

Y>efiTuc- j Alexander, when apprifed of thefe proceedm§p, 
T^hes^ i^^lJnquifhed the purfuit of the Barbaras, de- 
oiymjj, * -Ccended by rapid marches along the wefterh frontier 
^ Macedon, traverfed Theflfaly, entered Bmotia, 
‘ in the fpace of fourteen days after hearing 

the firft news of the rebellion, befieged and de- 
molifhed Thebes. The deciftve boldnejfe *of this 
meafure has been highly extolled by hiftoriahs, be- 
caufe notlsing could have a more dire6: tendency 
to qualh the feditious fpirit of the Creeks,, than 
the rapid punifljment of Thebes, which at once filled 
the neighbouring cities with pity and with terror. 
A fpe£tacle of. that dreadful, Jdnd. , was necef- 
fary, it has been laid, to fecure the future tran¬ 
quillity of Greece and Macedon, and to enable 
Alexander to undertake his Perfian expedition, 
without the danger of obflrudion firom rebel¬ 
lions in Europe But, notwithftanding this 


^ Plut* Diodor. JTttiHn* Among the modelmSf Mably fur les 
Or^ca> and the learned author of the Exatnen Ae» Hlftbrient d*Ale)e>’ 
andrey who fay$y .** Alexandre deyoit aHiirer 

dans la, Gr^e par dnri<ine conp dWati avant que de paifor W Afie ; 
larevoltedeThebes lui preienta une occafion mvorable k.ih vbes.^^ 
Arrian, whofe naiyativc. ww a^ibd, from relafci^ of eye- 
witneircs!| exprelfes, thficeinthe lame page, the relu<^ancy of Ale:^- 
to attack the 'Thebans. m tot^ f» 

%«o^iyfin»wo 

. again, Mn yet^ ewt ©nCawif ilia (fiXia? ^ '-M 

!i And ftiU to the llme ptinsofe, woXii 
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fagadous refle^on, k ap|)ears that the defti*u€tioia C h a R 
of Thebes was the effed, not of policy, but of 
obftinacy and accident. In approaching that tm^ 
fortunate city, Alexander repeatedly halted, to 
allow the infurgents time to repent of their rafh- 
nefsi The wifer part of the 'I’hcbans propofed to 
embrace the opportunity of fending ainbaflbdors to 
crave his pardon. But the exiles and authors of 
the fedition encouraged the inultitiide to jicrfevere; 

' And, inflead of Ihcwing rcinorfc for their paft crimes, 
fent forth their cavalry and light infantry, who 
aHaulted and flew leveral of the Macedpnian out- 
guards 

Exafperated by thefc inful ts, Perdircas, tjom- Th^'oc-a- 
mander of an advanced party, attacked the Theban 

* ■' ciitaai- 

wali, without waiting the orders of AIexf.nder. ftajucsof 
A breach was fpeedily efteded ; the brigad( of 
Perdiccas was followed by that of Aiuyntas, fon of 
Andromenes j but both were fo warmly received 
by the enemy, that Alexander faw the neceflily of 
reinforcing them, left they fliould be furroimded 
and cut off. 'fhe Thebans were then repelled in 
their turn j but foon rail]png, beat back the afliul- 
ants, and purfued them with difordered ranks. 
Alexander then feized the decifive moment for 
advancing with a clofe phalanx. His aflault wa^ 
irrcfiftible. The Thebans fled amain ; and fuch 
was theJr trepidation, that having entered their 
gates, they negleded to fhut them againft the 
purfuers. The Macedonians, and their Greek 
auxiliaries, thus rulhed tumultuoufly into the place. 

Arrian, & feqq. 


A dread- 
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C H A P. A di:eadful flaughter enfued. The Phocians, Or- 
chomeriians, and Platseansj rejoiced, at gaining an 
’ CnidtTof oppt^^'tunity to gratify their implacable refcntinent 
the Greek agauifl I'hcbcs. 'The greater part of the citi/-eiis, 
auxiliaries, thirty thoufand in number were either 

, put to the fword or dragged into capL.' ;ity. A feeble 
remnant efcapod to Athens. The ancient city of 
Cadmus was rafed to the ground ; but the citadel 
was ftill garrifmed by Macedonuiu troops, and long 
maintained as a convenient poit for overawing the 
adjacent territory. 

A few aas Xhe feveritics exercifed againfl; Thebes were 
owbg*^to i'tdu£tantly permitted by Alexander, at the inftiga- 
Alexander, tion of his Grecian auxiliaries The few *a£ls of 
forbearance or mercy, which appeared in this la¬ 
mentable tranfa^ion, fltnveJ from the humanity of 
his own nature. By his particular orders, the houfe 
and family ot Pindar were faved from the general 
dcfolation. He commanded likewife, that the fa- 
cred families fliould be fpared, as well as thofe 
connei^Ied wdth Macedon by the ties of hofpitality j 
and, as he is the only great conqueror who built 
many more towns than |ae deftroyed, he took care 
that the demolition of Thebes lliould be immedi¬ 
ately followed by the relloration of Orchomenus 
and PlalEca. Even the gloomieil: events of his 
reign were diftinguiflied by fome flafhes of light, 

V 

^ Acewding to the loweft computation, Thebes at thait time 
** contained above thirty thoufand citizens. Comp. Diodor. Pint. 
Ibid. .®liau. Var. Hill, i.xiii. c.vii. Agatharchld. apud Phot. 
)iM* 1337' 

Diodor, l.xvii. 


that 
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that difplayed his magnanimity. It happened in c H A p. 
the fack of Thebes, that a band of fierce Thracians 
broke into the houfe of Timoclea, an ilhiftrious HeroJfmof 
Theban matron, the ornament of her fex. The 
foldiers plundered her hoiife 5 their brutal com¬ 
mander violated her perfon. Having gratified his 
luft, he was next ftimulatcd by avarice, and de¬ 
manded her gold and filver. She conducted him 
^to a garden, and fhewed him a well, into which 
file pretended to have thrown her mofi: valuable 
treafure. With blind avidity, he ftooped to grafp 
it, while the woman being behind, pufhed him head¬ 
long into the ciftern, and covered him with fiones. 

Timoclea was feized by the foldiers, and carried 
in chains to Alexander. Her firm gait, and in¬ 
trepid afpe£t, commanded tlie attention of the 
conqueror. Having learned her crime, Alexander 
aiked her, “ V/ho flie was, that could venture to 
commit fo bold a deed am/' replied flie, 

“ the fifter of Theagenes, who fell at C^hasrona^a, 
fighting againfl: Philip in defence of (Grecian free¬ 
dom." Alexander admired botli her ai,lion and 
her anfwer, and defired her to depart free with her 
children While Alexander returned towards Alexander 
Maced on, he received many congratulatory em- receive* 
baffies from the Greeks. Thofe alfe6:ed moft 
friendfliip in their fpeeches, who had mofi enmity toryem- 
in their hearts. The Athenians fent to deprecate 
his wrath agaihft themfelves, and to excufe their Gr^ek*, 
compalTionate treatment of the Theban fugitives. 
Alexander demanded the perfons of Demofthenes, 

r 

Plut. dc Vit. Alexand. p.7. 

Lycur- 
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ckA f, Lycm*gai<, Hypmdcf^j and fiv^ other orators, to 
HOOP^il vir{}olh infliiitimatory fpecches he aferibed the fedi- 
tious fpirit that had recently prcv^iiled in Athens. 
An aflcmbly was immediately iummoned to deli- 
Ijerate on this demand; and a decree unanjmoufly 
paffed fur trying the orators accufed by Alej^ander, 
anu for infltding on them fuch puniflimcnt as their 
offences fhould appear to merit* This pretended 
fbrwardnefs in the Athenians to avenge his quarrel, 
was highly agreeable to Alexander. The artful 
decree, which was immediately tranfmitted to him, 
became flill more acceptable through the bearer 
Bemades, an avowed friend to Macedon, whom the 
party of Demofthenes bribed with rive talents to un¬ 
dertake this ufeful fcrvice’’. Amidll the various 
embaflies to the King> the Spartans alone preferved 
a fullen, or magnanimous filence. Alexander treated 
them with real, or well-affe^fed contempt; and, 
without deigning to require their afliftance, prepared 
for the boldeft and nobleft enterprife ever under¬ 
taken by the Grecian confederacy, 

Tranfac. The arrival of the array in Macedon was cele- 
iS>i» pomp of an elegant fuperflition, 

A faithful image of the Olympic folemmty was 
to exhibited in the ancient city of ^gse. Continual 
jjatucs and facrifices were performed in Bium, 

tpthcEaii during the fpace of nine days, in honour of the 
Olymp. 

sfl Yhc cjrcomftances of this tranfaflioa ^ns differentl3r related by 
A*v. J 34 * author® vvho mention it. Com|)are Diodorusi l.xvii. ^*498. 

in Ctefiphont."* Pint, in Vit. Alestand.' ®c Attian, hi. p.ii. 
In military aflair$ Arrian^ authority ibnds uq^rhvaUed; hht JBfenines, 
a contcmpqftiry orator, muft have been better informed concerning the 
eiyil traafaduons of the Atheiuans, « 

Mufes, 
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Mufes. Alexander entertained at his table the am^ chap. 
bafladors of the Grecian ftates, together ^th th^! xxxvn. 
principal officers of his army, whether Greeks or 
Macedonians. In the interval of public reprefenta- 
tions, he difcourfed with his confidential friends 
concemiiig the important expedition which chiefly 
occupied his thoughts. Parnienio and Antipater, 
the moft refpedcd of his father’s counfellors, ex- 
^horted him not to march into the Eaft, until by 
marriage, and the birth of a fon, he had provided 
a fucceflbr to the monarchy. But the ardent pa- 
triotifm of Alexander difdained every perfonal 
confideration. He remembered that he was elc£ted 
general of the Greeks, and that he commanded the 
invincible troops of his father 

Having entrufted to Antipater the aflairs of Ai-KAaifci 
Greece and Maccdon, and committed to tflai ge- 
neral an army of above twenty thoufand men to wnh h» 
maintain domeftic tranquillity in thof^ countries, he 
departed early in the fpring, at the head of above , xiVj? * 
five thohfand horfe, and fomewhat more than thirty A. c. 3 J 4 - 
thoufand infantry In twenty days march he ar¬ 
rived at Seftos, on the Hellefponi. From thence 
the army was conveyed to Afia, in an hundred and 
fixty gallies, and probably a ftill greater number of 
transports. The armament landed^ without oppo- 
fiti(Jil on the Afiatic coaft; the Perfians, though 


Diodoi^* Ujcviu p.499» 

t>todoru8| who enters into fome detafl on this fubjedti fajrs? 
twelve thou&nd iirfantry, jiud eleven thoufand ave huaxdred ca- 
valry, ^ 

** Aman, p.n. 


long 
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State of 
the Per- 
fian em¬ 
pire. 


CHAP, long algo apprifed of the intended invafion, hav- 
XXXVll. neglefled the, defence of their weftern 

frontier. 

The caufes of this negligence refulted, in fome 
degree perhaps, from the charafler of the prince, 
but ftill more from that of the nation. Codoma- 
nus had been raifed by afiaffiiiations and intrigues 
to the throne of Perfia, about the fame time that 
Alexander fucceeded his father Philip, The lirft 
year of his i\ign had been employed in ftifling do- 
ineilic rebellion, in fecuring, and afterwards in dif- 
piayiiig the fruits of vidory. This prince aflumed 
the appellation of Darius, but could not rccal the 
principles or manners which diftinguifhed his coun¬ 
trymen, during the reign of the firfl monarch of 
that name. In the fpace of about two hundred and 
thirty years, the Perfians had been continually de¬ 
generating from the virtues which charaderife a 
poor and warlike nation, without acquiring any of 
thofe arts and improvements, which ufually attend 
peace imd opulence. Their empire, as Extended 
by Darius Hyftafpis, ftill embraced the moft valu¬ 
able portion of Afia and Africa. The revenue paid 
in money was ftill eftimated, as during the reign of 
that monarch, at fourteen thoufand five hundred 
and fixty Eubceic talents. Immenfe treafufes, had 
been accumulated in Damafeus, Arbela, Sufa, Per- 
fepoiis, Ecbatan, and other great cities of the em¬ 
pire* The revenue paid in kind cannot be appre¬ 
ciated ; but fuch was the extraordinary opulence of 
this great monarchy, that the conquefts of Alex- 
are'fuppofed to have given him an income of 

1 fixty 
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iixty millions fterling'’^; afum which will admit of 
every allowance for exaggeration, and flill appear 
fufficiently great. 

Although the extravagance and vices of Sufa, 
Babylon^ and other imperial cities, corref[>onded to 
the extent and wealth of the monarchy, yet the 
Perfians were prepared for deftruflion rather by 
their ignorance of the arts of peace and war, than 
by their effeminacy and luxury, T’he provinces, 
irioreover, had ceafed to maintain any regular com* 
munication with the capital, or with each other. 
The Handing military force proved infuifident to 
keep in awe the diftant fatraps <n' viceroys. The 
ties of a common religion or language, or the fenfe 
of a public intereft, had never united into one fyf- 
tem this difeordant mafs of nations, which wsb ready 
to crumble into pieces at the touch of an invafler. 
When, to thefe unfavourable drcumflauces, we join 
the reflexion that, under the younger Cyrus, twelve 
thoufand Greeks baffled the arnts, and alrnoll: divid¬ 
ed the empire of Perfia, our admiration will diminifli 
for the magnanimity of Alexander in undci’taking 
his eaftgrn expedition j unlefs we are at the fame 
time apprifed, that Darius was deemed a brave and 
generous prince, beloved by his Peifian fubjeds, 
and afllfted by the valour of fifty thoufand Greek 
mercenaries 

Having arrived in Afia, Alexander, than whom 
none ever employed more fuccefsfuily the power of 
fuperftition confirmed the confidence of his fob 

■w Juftin. xili. i. Airkn, Diodorus, and Curtius, 

Plut. Curtiug, jmd Arrian, paiHm. 
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Cf H A P. low^i^ by many aufpidoua prediQ:ions and prodigie^4 
WiiUe^ with every niiliiary precaution, he p^fued 
march along the coaft, Arfjtes, SpithndAtes, 
Memnon, and other governors of the maritime pro- 
yinces, affcmblcd for deliberation in the toyn of Ze- 
k}a, in Ircife, dillani fixty miles from tfie Hellef- 
poftt. They had neglecled to oppofe the inyafion 
by *'hcir ftipcrior fleet; they had allowed the enemy 
to encamp, unmolefted, on their coafts j fear now 
compelled them to reludant union j but jealoufy 
made them rejed the moll reafonableplan of defence. 
Judicious This was propofed by Memnon the Rhodian, th« 
ablefl: general in the fervice of Darius. He ob- 
ferved the danger of refifliug the Macedonian in¬ 
fantry, who were fuperior in number, and encou¬ 
raged by the prefence of their King. That the in¬ 
vaders, fiery and impetuous, were now animated 
by hope, but would lofe courage on the firft difap- 
poiatment. Dellitiite of magazines and refources, 
their (afety depended on hidden vidory. It was 
the interell of the Perfians, on the other hpd, to 
protrad the war, above all to avoid a general en¬ 
gagement. Without rifking the event of a bgftle, they 
had other and furer means to check the progrefs of 
the invadert. For this parpofe, they ought to trample 
down the coin with their numerous cavalry, de- 
ftroy all other fruits of the ground, and defolatc 
the whole country, without fparing the towns and 
rejeaed. Villages. Some rejeded this advice, as.unbecoming 
the dignity of Petfia^^; Arfltes, governor of LeflTer 

^ nsfcr*> ** Unworthy the magnaniinity 

4 J(f Dioclor* p. 5 CI. ^ 

Phrygia, 


4 
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Phrygia^ declared proudly, that he would never 
permit the property of hu fubjcdls to he ravaged 
with impunity. Thefe fentiments the more eafily 
prevailed, becaufe many fufpefted the motives 
of Meninon. It was determined, therefore, by 
this council of princes, to alfemble their refpec- 
rive forces with all pofiible expedition, and to en¬ 
camp on the eaflern bank of the Granicus, a 
river (midv/ay between Zeleia and the Hcllefpont) 
which ilTuing from Mount Ida, falls into the Pro¬ 
pontis. 

I’he fcouts of Alexander having brought him 
intelligence of the enemy’s defign, he immediately 
advanced to give them battle. d'hc phalanx 
marched by its flank in a double line the ca¬ 
valry on the wings, the waggons and baggage in 
the rear. The advanced guard, confilling of 
iiorfemen armed with pikes, and five hundred light 
infantry, the whole commanded by Mcgclochus, 
were detached to examine the fords of i]ie,»Gra- 
nicus, and to obferve the difpofition the enemy. 
They returned with great celerity, to acquaint 
Alexander, that the PeiTians were advantageoufiy 
polled on the oppofite bank, their liorfe amounting 
to twenty ihoufand, and their foreign mercenaries, 
drawn up on the Hope of a riling ground, behind 
the cavalry, fcarccly Icfs numerous. Notwith- 
Handing this alarming intelligenl:c, the young 

< The is explained in this feiife by aElian and 

Arrian. In ordinary cafes the phalanx marched by its flank, that is, 
with a front of fixleen men. The theretore, contained 

a front of thirty-two men. *' 

VOL. IV. s prince 
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prince determined to pafs the river. Havinsr ad¬ 
vanced within fight of the hoftilc ranks, his horfe 
fpread to the right and left, the iiralfy column ol 
infantry opened, and the whole iorraed along the 
bank in order of battle. The phalanx, divided into 
eight 1‘eFtions, conipofed the main body, which occu¬ 
pied the centre; the Macedonian cavah-y formed 
the right wing ; the Grecian, the left. 

While zVlexander made thefe difpoiitians, the 
cautious Parmcnio approached, and remunllraiul 
againfl palling the Graniciis in the face of an ene ¬ 
my. The river, he obferved, was deep and full cl 
eddievS ; its banks abrupt and craggy ; “ it would 
be impollible, therefore, to march the Macedonians 
in line, and if they advanced in culuiiine, theii 
Hanks mull be expofed naked and delencclefs. lb 
try fuch dangerous mana-uvros fcamed imneccffary 
in the prefent juiiciure, betaufe the Barbarians 
would certainly quit their fiatioii in the night, rathei 
than remain encamped in the neighbourhood of 1' ► 
formidable an arrnyd* Thefe pruelential confidtT- 
ations prevailed not with Alexander, vho declared 
that in the firlt coidlicl, the Macedonians muT ad 
With equal promptitude and vigour, and perform 
fometiimg worthy of the terror wiiieh they bore. 
Saying this, he fprung on his horfe, affunicd the 
command of the right wing, and committed the left 
to Parmenio. 

Animated by the hope of foon clofing with the 
ciicmy, he difeiained to employ his military en¬ 
gines. The baliflas and catapults, by which, in a 
fimilar fituation, he had icpeiled the I’aulantii, 

were 
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V'ere rej('C:Ud a? t-'dioii''; er ie.cir\d:atl. Alexandier c fl A P, 
Jiftvibuted hes orders; a ci'eaduil filenr ' enfir'd; 

'(he hoftile ain)ies l)J;> Id oilier v, iiii vA.'iii- 
Tneiit nr JCJT ->3*. Tliio {olereea ”.riufe was iiiier. aeled 

3 1 
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by the Mac('d'jnian tiun'ipcl, vrhleb, on a 11 
yiven by AlexanJpi’, rehHuubd fn'O) vwvy pa;: (i 
!iie liae. Ills bro?!i a* Pti 1 :ny, a:, Iir'J ban p .a- 
vioafly leepjlafed, thnii rode b>nh at the h^ad e{ a 
Iquadnui ot ceiralTiers,1 b) tvn bode o 
of llphl drape,e,^,^, rnd a baliado]: of addi'/Lsy cent- 
3!/:inJf_d ])v Aiaviiti;. "Wd'die thele 'opj b.ddir 
, ofer *d the Graiu'ciis Ab'^'ander lib o'dle advanae-l. 
rvhb the cLoff'ii cavabi/ on the riel'' {t>lIov’->*d 

bv the'o . liars and Af^iiios. hi i-a'a:' iheiivei, 
boll) 7\l :ajn.i(n' raid Pt;)l ei) laJ t.heir tr). p. ob¬ 
lique Iv down I he cu 3*1 ant-, to prnvcra as laeGi a> 
pollib! ■, lit'' Perli.uis. iVt'iu at;->('kieq theni in < ank 
they ihei eiliveiy reachrd the iliore. The Per- 
fiaii cavalry behaved with courai^e ; the lirft fqua- 
di one (d the Macedonians were drivf'n back iriio 
the llream. But rMc'xaiider, who anijitated the rc;//- 
piuuoni with Ills \oice and aniij maintained hi> 
ground on the bank, and thought he had gained 
the battle, when he obtained an opportunity of 
fighting. In the cqncflrian combat which fol¬ 
lowed, the Macedonians owed much to their fkil~ 


l Iuvl* ulfd tins wiird to t’Mnofs ‘'loG' troops Ashuh the (irtoks 
failed Cittisphrach, fiom the rcK.>p*tleiii.Is of llieu- detenfive annour. 
Milton ineiitions theiri in Samnii ” /(''oiidio'* 

“ Arthers .nul iln5j.>er>- C .unilnael-. an 3 'pea’s.” 

The ei};ht fquadrons oi'cholln c.n jiry, v h. :^^scrool that kind 
eJIed CataphraiHs, were konn e Wid' (In- imit.c ot Conipamo?*! and 
fiieiidj of the King. Aiiiaii fC I'^odor. pall ni. 
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ful evolutions and difciplini* ; ftill more to their 
ftrength and courage ; and not a little to the excel¬ 
lence of their weapons, which being made of the 
cornel-treefar furpalled the brittle javelins of the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile Parmenio croflfod the Granicus, at 
the head of the left wing, with equal fuccefs, but 
unequal glory, bccaufe Alexander had already 
proved, by his example, that the difficulty might be 
overcome, which would have other wife appeared 
unfurmountable. The attention of the enemy was 
fo deeply engaged by the fucceffive attacks of the 
cavalry, that they feem not to have made much 
oppofitign to the paffiige of the phalanx. But be¬ 
fore this powerful body of infantry had croffed the 
river, the Macedonian horfe had already reaped 
the faireft honours of the iield, Alexander ani¬ 
mated them by his prefence, and, after difeharging 
the duties of a great general, performed fuch 
perfonal arts oi prowefs as will be more readily 
admired than believed by the modern reader. But 
in the clofe combats oi antiquity, the forces, when 
once thortmghly engaged, might be fafely aban¬ 
doned to the direflion of their own refentment and 
couragv., while the commanders difplayed the pe¬ 
culiar accompiifhments to which they had been 


^ ’’I'tu'y ti( 1 ivod great ail\ ant.ipes, p.irticulrirly from tlie light infan¬ 
try intoim/xt'd with their fqiiadrutis. 'Tlu'targetteri and Agrians 
])roced extrenKly ufcful in lu'lping the Mdcedoniaiis to keep off the 
PcrfiaiL cav'ah), wJnch, when to(; near, hindered them from the proper 
ufe of their lam cs. 

' At M;^rtuif vahdis haftihhus Ik bona bcllo 
Cornus. Viitu. Gkoru. n. v. 447 . 

4- 
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trained from their youth, in the more confpicuous 
parts f>i the ftekl. Alexander was cafily diftin- 
guilhed by the brightnefs of his armour, and the 
admirable alacrity of his aLt>mdants. I'he lu'avefl: 
of the Pcrfian nobles impatiently waited his ap¬ 
proach. He darted into the midfl of them, and 
fought till he broke his fpear. Having demanded 
a new weapon from Ar-eies, Ins mailer of horfe, 
Aretes flieweJ him his own fpear, which likewile 
was broken. Demaratiis the Cor’iithicin fupplied 
the King with a weapon. Thus armed, ho rode up, 
and aflaulted, Miihridatus, lon-in-Luv to Darius, who 
exulted before the holHlc ranks. Wdiile j\!exaiider 
beat him to the ground, he wa;) Iiimf H llrnek b) 
Rcefaces with a hatchet. Idle firmnefs of his hfi- 
met faved his life, lie pierced the breall at Rajfaces; 
but a new danger threatened him frf)!n the feimitar 
of Spithiidates. The inflrument of death already 
defeended on his head, when Clirus cut olf the 
arm of Spithridates, which fell with the grafped 
weapon. 

The heroihu of Alexander animated the valour 
of the companions, and the enemy hrit lied where 
the King commanded in perfon. In the left wing, 
the Grecian cavalry mull have behaved with dif- 
tinguilhed merit, fincc the Perfians had begun on 
every fide to give way, before the Macedonian in¬ 
fantry had completely palled the river , The 

ftern 

Guifehardt, p.2o8. fay^t “Auflitot que Ja phalango fiit cn <tit 
d’agir co'ntie rennumie, avec tout ton hoiit heiiflt de pujiiob, !a vic- 
'oire cefld d’ttre <louteule.” It appears, not, hovx’ver, that the pha- 
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ftem afpeft of the phalanx, fhining in Reel and 
brUlling with fpears, confirmed the vidory. Above 
a thoiiiand Perfian Iiorfe were flain in the parfeit. 
The fool, ronfifling chiefly iu Greek mercciiaries. 
Rill continued it. \h o full pofition, not firm but 
inaclivo, rap* iu R/. d wonder, not fieady ihiough 
t doluliou Wliilf the phalanx attacked them in 
iroru, t;ie vif/ioiioaa cavalry aRailcd their flanks, 
burromuhd o:i ail fidos, tliey fell an eafy prey : two 
thoufand furr'aide red prifonei's j the reR all perilh- 
cd, unJei's a few Rragglers perchai)cc lurked among 
the Rain. 

The battle of the Cranieus proved fatal to iiioR 
of the Periiau ronUiXuickTs, ArRtes, the chief 
advifer of llie engagenieiU, died in defiun' by his 
own licUid. The gcueiahs Niphates and Feteiies, 
Oinares leadei' cT the inercciirtries, Spithridates fa- 
irap ed Lydia, Mithrobuzaues governor of Cap- 


tui\ at alt a^lecl againft the P.’i-fun cavali-y. Tiic battle of CJianiru" 
was fiiinelv an tr|ueftru’i cnea^TLinoit^ a& had been prophelled to 
Aksaadei by hii nanituhe, a piicft. of M.nerva in the lyoade. Sec 
Diodoi. 1 . 'evil, p. ^71. 

huTT^ilpi itxX?^ov Ti T,-v’ '7‘'Xf'i^ny-'f n ?ioyi<rjL£'u, Gsnixivj}. Aman. 
It might bt (ufpeiSlcd that the Cireek mcrreiiaiieb were not very 
iieaity m thr, Firfinn caufe, and had delayed clerlann|^ thenifclves till 
they behdd the idue of the efjuclhi.)ii engagement. This is co.i- 
jc^tured by Gnihhardt mins admired Memoircs Mditaires, p. aoS- 
But the fiiitlitv ol their countiymen to Darius on all fubleqiient orra- 
fio!'-', as well as the feverc treatment which they met v ith in theprefent 
battle, feem fuflicicnt to lemovo that ddhonounible fufpirion. Their 
(onduil, feemingly unactountable, is aftribcd, by Arrianj to their 
aftonifhment, that Alexander’s cavalry fliould have palTcd the Clra- 
Tiinis, and repelled the Perfianhorft, lour times more uumerous than 
his own, 

padocia, 
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padocia, Mithridates fon-in-law of Darius, and Ar- c n A p, 
])upalcs fon of Artaxcrxes, were numbered among 
the flain. Such illuftrious names might lead us to 
fufpcd, that the Perfians were ftill more numerous 
than Arrian reprefents them : and, notwitliRaud- 
ing the nature of ancient weapons and tadlics, which 
rendered every battle a rout, and commonly pre¬ 
vented the retreat of the vanqulRicd, it is fcarcely 
to be believed, that in fuch an important engage¬ 
ment, Alexa.nder /liould have loll only cighly-live 
hoiTcmen, and thirty light infantr\ Of the 
tornicr, twenty-five belonged t(^ the royal band of 
ComDariions. Bv command ol Alexander, their 
llatues in ].n'oiize were nujuldcil by the art of his 
admired Lylippus -'', and eivi.led in the Macedonian 
city of Dium, 

This important victory enabled Alexander to ihuiamijr 
difplay both his Immanity and his prudence. He 'Y*'* 
declared the parents and children of the deceafed A)e\aiidor. 
thenceforth exempted from every fpecios of ui- 
buteHe carefully vifited the wounded, at- 

Djodoioii'-., l.A'vii. p. IJ72. makes them amoivnl to one hundred 
and ten tiioufaud. Juftin is quite exLtdvagaiit. 'J'he Perfuns, he 
(ays, were fix iaindied thouland. 

Otheis diinmiflied the iols to thirty-five horfeinen and nine toot 
foldiers. Ariftobul. apud Plot, in Vit. Alexand. 

Arrian fays, kxi ^ovo* arom. “ Who 

was alone preferred to make the image of Alexander.’’ This, doubt- 
lefs, increafed the honour conferred on the Companions. Arrian would 
have fpoke niore accurately, had he faid, “ to caft the figure ot Alex¬ 
ander in bronze.’' Other aitifts reprefented him m marble, irt gems, 
medals, & c. ot wide h hereafter. 

Arrian diftinguifhes tw o'iJjuaTi kHTKfyia;; >cat jcaia rag 

perfonal fcmces, and contnbution*!, in proportion to their 

property. 

s 4 tentively 
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CHAP, tentively alked how each of them had received harm, 
XXXVII 

and heard with patience and commendation their 
much-boaftetl exploits. The Perfian commanders 
were interred j and the Greeks, both officers and 
foldicrs. The Grecian captives were condemned 
to work in the Thracian mines, as a puniffimcnt 
for bearing arms againff: the caufe of their country. 
Bat even this feverity Alexander loftened by a 
very feafonablc compliment to the Athenians, whofe 
city he preferred to be the repofitory of his tro¬ 
phies and renown. Immediately after the battle, 
he fent three hundred fuits of Perfian armour, as 
dedications to Minerva in the citadel. I’his mag¬ 
nificent prefent was infciibed with the following 
wofds: “ Gained by Alexander, foil of Philip, 
and the Greeks (except the Lacedaemonians), from 
the Barbarians of Afia.’’ It is remarkable, that on 
this occafion he omits mention of the Macedonians, 
wLcthcr bccaufc he wilhed them to be compre¬ 
hended under the name of Greeks; or becaufe, 
in the Perfian war, he always afleded rather to 
avenge the caufe of Greece, than to gratify his own 
ambition; or, finally, that the Greeks being thus 
exclusively aflbdated to his'%onours, might thence¬ 
forth coniinue zealous in making new levies for his 


fervicc. 

Immediate The battle of the Giiinicus opened to Alexander 
quence of conqueff of lonia, Caria, Phrygia; in a word, 
t.evidory. all the Afiatic provinces weft of the river Halys, 
which had anciently formed the powerful monarchy 
of the Lydians. Many of the walled towns fur- 
rendered at his approach. Sardes, the fplendid ca¬ 
pital 
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pital of Crcefufs opened its gates to a deliverer, CHAP, 
and once more recovered its ancient laws and mu- 
nicipal government, after reluftantly enduring,above 
two ceii'uries, the cruel yoke of Perfia. The (Gre¬ 
cian cities on the coaff were delivered from the 
burden of tribute and the oppredioii of garrifons; 
and, undtv the aurpices of a prince, who admired 
their prirdne glory in arts and arms, refuined the 
enjoyment of their heia-dirary freedom. During 
-the Pcrfian expv?dition of Alexander, the Kphefians 
were dill employed in rebuilding their temple, 
w'hich had been fet on fire by lieroftratus, twenty 
years before th it period, and on the fame night, 
it is faid, which gave birth to the dedined conqueror 
of the Kad. Alexander encouraged their pious and 
honourable undertaking; and, in order to accelerate 
its progrefs, commanded the tribute which had been 
paid to the Perdans, to be appropriated to the 
temple of Diana 

Miletus and nalicarnaffus alone retarded the ot 
progrefs of the conqueror. The latter place, com- nd^Hali.. 
manded by Memnon the Rhodian, made a memo- carnafTus. 
rable defence. Alexander had fcarcely fat down 
before it, when the giSrifon, confiding of Greeks 
and Perdans, fallied forth, and maintained a def- 
perate conflict. ETaving repelled them willi much 
difficulty, he undertook the laborious work of dll- 
ing up a ditch thirty cubits broad, and flfteen deep, 
which the bedeged, with incredible diligence, had 
drawn round their wall. This being effected, he 


5 ® Comp. Avrian, p.i8. & Strab.p.949. 


advanced 
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c HAP. advanced wooden towers, on which the Macedonians 
XXXVII. their battering cngioeG, and prepared to 

affault the enemy oiv equal ground. But iiis labours 
wcjlV interriqued by a nodurnal fally ; a fecond 
menr was hm dn v. itl* hill yrealer fury than 
the nHl; three^ hunoi'ed Macedonians were wound¬ 
ed, dariinefs prcvi’nin’g fheir idual pi'ecaiition in 
eUcU JiiiT their b( dies 

Boia ad- A er.v da)vS tifterwards, lialicarnaffus, which had 
twa Mari- r.bfiinatoly nfifleil fball and courage, was on the 
do-uin point oi ):rkllng to railmefs and accident. The 
f<-id.LM.. battsbon ol IVnlieea' happened to be polled on 
that fide of the wall, which looV -d towards Miletus. 
d\vo foioiers, belt-ndii: (a dds eoip.s, while tliey 
‘upped toi;cther in dn-ir teitt, hoailcd their mili- 
tSM' exploits; <\t<h, a', ufuaK preferring hia own. 
Wine heated their eniulatieii. They ruflied forth 
tt) aifauh the wall or llalicarnairus, aiiiuiated Icfs 
with the mad hope of \i£fory, than by an ambi¬ 
tion to diiplay their ref})cHivG prowefs. The cen- 
tinels perctivi d their audacity, and prepared to 
repel them ; but they killed the firft lueii who ap¬ 
proached, and threw javelins at others who ad¬ 
vanced in fucceffion. BciflTe their boklnefs was 
overwhelmed by numbers, many foldiers belong- 
iner to the fame battalion haflened to their relief. 
The HalicarnafTians, alfo, reinforced ihcir friends; 
1 ihrirp conhi 61 : enfued ; the garrifon was repelled ; 
rhe w’all, attacked; two towers and the intervening 
curtain, thrown down ; and had greater numbers 


Arnan, p. 30 . 


joined 
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joined in tiie affault, the town muft have been taken chap. 

^ joexvil- 

by iLorm 

The humanity of Alexander rendered him un- HiiL 
willing to cdtinc to that extremity. But the ex- 
traordinar. fuccefs of fuch an unpremeditated cn- aiiici.ntUy 

» ■* I 1 n 

terprife, engaged him to ply the walLs with new 

vigour. The defencx' was as oblliiiate as before; oitu.ii 

two defp^rale fallics were made, and repelled with 

* f« ‘ r ± A.C. 

confummato bravery, Alexander’s tendernefs for 

thi' Halicarnaflians prevented him from ciitering 
the place with an enraged and licentious foldicny. 
lie ihereloi'c recalled ins troops in the moment of 
vi^toiy, hoping th.it the belieged would finally 
lurrender, and thus lave their lives and properties. 

From the \arioiis breaches in liie walls, and tin 
niirnhcrs who had periflied, or been wounded, in 
repeated coniIi<d:s, Memiion and his colleagues 
pcrc:i\ed, that much longer refifiance was im- 
polhble. In this emergency they dllplayed the fame 
dccifive boldnefs which had aj'pearc J a' every pmt 
of their defence. . Having fiimmoncd the bravell 
of their adherents, they, in the nighf-tiine, fet 
fire to a wooden tower, which they had erected 
for defence againfl the^hocks of the enemy’s en¬ 
gines, and for prolokfion to their arfenal and ma¬ 
gazines. and cfcaped to tw^o neiglibouring cattles of 
great ftrongth. About midnight, Alexander per¬ 
ceived the raging flames, and immediately feiit a 
detachment to punifh thofe who had excited, or 
who fomented, the conflagration; but W'ith firid 


i\iTian, p. 22. 


order: 
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CHAP, orders to fpare fuch of the townfrnen as were found 
XXXVii. jjj }^Qyj[^g^ Next day, he examined the 

caftles, and perceived that they could not be taken 
without much lofs of time or blood ; but that, inde¬ 
pendently of the town, they were not in themlelvcs 
of any value; circumflances which obliged him, rc- 
iuclantiy, to deinolifh Halicarnaffus, tl>at it might 
iicvtT thcDcelurlh ferve as a retreat to his ene- 


Alcxanrlcr 
commits 
the go- 
verninetii 
Cana 
to Ada. 


The inatlive feafoii of the year was employed 
by Alexander in feeuring and improving his ad¬ 
vantage's. The inferior cities were committed to 
the diferefion of his lieutenants ; the King in per- 
fun vifited his more important conquefls; and few 
place; were honoured with his prefence without 
experiencing his bounty. Before leaving Caria, 
where the liege of HalicarnalTus long detained his 
impatient activity, he committed the adminiftra¬ 
tion to Ada, the hereditary governefs of that pro¬ 
vince. Ada was tlie filler, and the wife of Hi- 
drieus, on whole dcceafe flic entitled to reign, 
both by the Carian laws and thofe of Upper Afia, 
where female fucceflion had been cftablilhed evei 
fince the age of Semiramis. But the .great King, 
with the ufual caprice of a defpot, had rejected the 
)ufl: claim of Ada, and feated a pretender on her 
tributary throne. The injured princefs, how^ever, 
flill maintained poflellion of the flrongly fortified 
city Alinda. When Alexander appeared in Caiia, 
Ada haflencd to meet him, addrefled him by 
the name of fon, and voluntarily furrendered to 


Anun, p. *3. 
1 


him 
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him Alinda. The King neither rejected her preft nt, chap. 
nor declined her friendlhip ; and, as he always re- 
paid favours with intereft, he committed to her, at 
his departure, the government of the whole pro¬ 
vince, and left a bodv of 'three thoiifand foot and 
two hundred horfo, to fupport her authority. 

The meafures of Alexander were equally dc- Hisjudl- 
cifive and prudent. The Perftan fleet, fupplied by of^^ar!^” 
Egypt, Phoenicia, and the maritime provinces of 
Lower Afia, four times out-numbered his own, 
which, fmall as it was, ftill appeared too expen- 
five for his treafury. Alexander determined to 
difeharge it, declaring to his lieutenants, that, by 
conquering the land, he would render him fell 
mafter of the fea, fince every harbour that fur- 
rendered to him miifl diminifli the naval refourccs 
of the enemy' % Agreeably to this judicious pi, n 
of conqueft, he purlucd his journey through the 
fouthern provinces of the Afiatic pcninfula, while 
Parmenio traverfed the central countries of Lydij 
and Phrygia. At the fame time Clcander was dif- 
patched into Greece to raife new levies *, and fucL 
foldiers as had married fhortly before the expedi¬ 
tion, were fent home to winter with their wives ; an 
indulgence which extremely endeared Alexander to 
the army, and enfured the utmoft alacrity of his 
European fubjefts, in furnifliing fupplies towards 
the enfuing campaign. 


It will appear in tlie toquel how faithfully Alexander adhered to 
this plan of war, which kept open his communication with Greece and 
Macedon, and enabled him to purlue, with fecurity, his conquefts in 
the Eaft. 


Accom- 
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XXX VJI. 
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The arts 
by wliich 
he tc!. urcil 
Ills (on- 
fji'ells. 


Accompanied by fucli winning arts, the valour 
and prudence of Alexander feemed worthy to go¬ 
vern the world. Ilis conduct, perhaps, often pro¬ 
ceeded from the immediate impulfe of fentiment; 
but it could not have been more fiibfervient to his 
ambition, had it been invariably directed by the 
deepefl policy. After the dccifivc battle ol the 
Granicus, he experienced little obltinacy of refill- 
ance from the numerous fojts and garrifons in Lower 
Alia. The tributary princes and fatraps readily fub- 
niitted to a milder and more magnanimous mailer ; 
and the Grecian colonies on the coafL eagerly ef- 
poiifed the interefl ol a prince who, on all occa^ 
fions, avov/cd his partiality for tlieir favourite initi- 
tutions. In every province or city which he con¬ 
quered, he reflorcd to the Aliatics their hereditary 
laws; to tJie Greeks, their beloved democracy* 
While he allowed them to alfumc the forms of inde¬ 
pendent government, he was careful to bridle the 
animofity of doineilic faction. Into whatever countrv 
he marched, he encouraged ufeful induflry, and 
alleviated public burdens, flis tafle and his piety 
alike prompted him to repair the facred and vene¬ 
rable remains of antiquity. He confidered the Bar¬ 
barians, not as flaves, but as fubjefts ; the Greeks, 
not as fubjefts, but allies; and both perceived in 
his adminiflration fuch equity and lenity as they had 
never experienced cither from the dcfpotifm of 
Perfia, or from the domineering ambition of Athens 
and Sparta 


Compare Plat, in Alexaml. Cu’-tlui, &: 
Thucydid. Xtnoph. Jiocut. Sc Diodor. 
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Having received the fubniiffion of Xanthus, C HAP. 
Patara, Phafelis, and above thirty other lowiivS or . ^ ) 

fea-ports in Lycia. ALr.ander, probably ior the Singular 
fake of preaier exijcdition, tlivkied the corps under 
his iaimediate coiiiinand. A coiiiideiable detach- dei’s 
ineiii iraverlbd the I.)cian and Famphilian moim- 
tains, while the in perfon, purfued the ftill f, it , t. 

more dai.y'’roas n‘ark, leading along tlie fea-coaft 
from Pha^ek' to Pern a. On thit> foaminsc fhorc, 
the iea commonly beats againfl tlie rocks, and 
renders the pailkp;/' im]}raciicab[e, unlefs when the 
vvaves are rtptUed by a flrong iiortii wind. Wlien 
Alexander began his matcli, tlie \^!nd blew from 
the fouth. Yet J:e advanced ivarlels, emihding 
in his fortune. llis irot>ps checTfully folioiA- 
ed him, cncoto'aged b) many artlu) prodigies'"’ 
which announced fuceJ’s lo his undertaking, 't’he 
event which next happened, wa.» Wi U fitted to 
flreiigthen their creiuliiy, ami confirm their im¬ 
plicit obedience. Eefoie tli 'y had reached the 
main dilliculties ot the pale, the fouth wind gra- 


Willie Alevandcr delihei'led wliL'liei lit* tUoidd iT'anh foi- 
wardi to attack Dauubj a moafiire wiiidi pronuiul gloiyaud plunder 
to lus troopio or proceed along the I’ca-coalt, and reduce the maritime 
cities, whu'h, would prevent die enemy i'lom piohung of lus abl'ence 
in Upper Afia, to coiujuei Gitu e oi MaceJon with their fleet, a foun- 
taiu near live city Xanthiib m Lv' hoiied up, and threw out a < oppei- 
plate, engraved with ancient chaiac'teis, iigndying that the tune was 
i ome when the Perfiau empiiefliould be o\(it hrown by the Gricks. 
Plutarch adds, THTOt; i7ra./-l uf ti-nysro rr,/ Trx^i>Xi5.v a 
‘‘ Encouraged by this piodig), lie Iniftencd to lubdue the coait.” 
It would perhaps Jiave luen more worthy of an liifloiian to lav, 
“ loicouraged by thisi pioEgy. the Greeks and Macedonians readily 
obeyed the commands of then piudcut, not lefs tiiau valiant general.’' 

duallv 


n 
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c HAP. ceafed; a brifk gale fprang up from the 

xxxvil. north; the fea retired; and their march thus be¬ 
came alike eafy and expeditious. The authentic 
evidence of Arrian explains the marvellous in 
this occurrence, which Jolephus inconfiderately 
compares with the paflage of the Ifraelites over 
the Red Sea. Yet even the philofophical Ar¬ 
rian acknowledges, that the many concurring in- 
llances of good fortune in the life of Alexander, 
feemed to be produced by the immediate interpo- 
fition of divine power, which, in clFcding an 
important revolution in the Eaftcrn world, ren¬ 
dered the operations of nature, and the volitions 
of men, fubfervient to the fecret purpofes of its 
providence. 

In preceding eaftward from Perga, Alexander 
was met by ambalTadors from Afpendus, the prin¬ 
cipal cit) and fca-port of Pamphylia. The Afpen- 
dians ofiered to furrender their city, but entreated, 
that they might not be burdened with a garrifon. 
Alexander granted their requeft, on condition of 
their raifmg fifty talents to pay his foldiers, and 
delivering to him the horfes which they reared as 
a tribute for Darius. 'The ainbaffadors accepted 
thefe terms ; but their countrymen, who were dif- 
linguiflieJ by rheir ambition and rapacity, Hill 
more than by iheir commerce and their wealth, 
Jifeovered no inclination tq fulfil them. Alexander 
was informed of their treachery, while he examined 
the walls of SylHus, another flrong-hold of Pam- 
phviia. He immediately marched towards Afpen¬ 
dus, 
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du8, the greater part of which was htuate on a 
high and fteep rock, waflied by the river Eury- 
medon. Several ftrcets, however, were likewife 
built on the plain, furroimded onjiy by a flight 
wall. At the approach of Alexander, the inha¬ 
bitants of the lower part of the town afcended the 
mountain. Alexander entered the place, and en¬ 
camped within the walls. The Afpendians, a- 
larmed by the apprehenfion of a fiege, intreated 
hku to accept the former conditions. He com¬ 
manded them to deliver the horfes, as agreed on ; 
to pay, inftead of fifty, an hundred talents; and 
to furrender their principal citizens as fecurities, 
that they would rhencelorth obey the governor fet 
over them ; pay an animal tribute to Macedon; 
and fubmit to ai'bitration a difpute concerning feme 
lands which they w^ere accufed of Iiaving unjufly 
wieflod from their neighbours 

Having chaftifed tlio infolence and treachery of 
Afpeiidus, Alexander determined to .march into 
Phrygia, that he might join forces with Parmcnio, 
whom he had commanded to meet him in that coun¬ 
try. The new levies from Greece and Macedon were 
likewife ordered to aflemble in the fame province; 
from which it was intended, early in the fpring, to 
proceed eaftward, and atchieve flill more important 
conquefls. To reach the fouthern frontier of Phry¬ 
gia, Alexander was under the neceflity of traverfing 
the inhofpitable mountains of the warlike Pifidians. 
Amidft thofe rocks and faftnefiefs, the Macedonians 


CHAP. 

xxxvir. 


He pn- 
nifhes the 
trejcht'ry 
of Aippii' 
dus. 


Alexati- 
der enters 
Phrj'gia. 
Olvjnp. 
exi. 4. 

A. C. 33 
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CHAP. I oft feveral brave men; but the undifciplined fuJ'V, 
* and unarmed courage, of the Pifidiaas, waw unable 
to check the progrefs of Alexander. The city of 
Gordium in I^hrygia, was appointed for the general 
rendezvous. This place is diftant about feventy- 
five miles from the Enxinc, and two hundred and 
forty from the Cilician fea; and w^as famous, in 
remote antiquity, as the principal refidence of the 
Phrygian kings, and the chief feat of their opulence 
and grandeur Alexander had not long arrived 
in that place, when a defire feized him of afeend- 
ing to the ancient caftle or palace of Gordius, and 
of beholding the famous knot on his chariot, which 
ni$ advcij- believed to involve the fate of Afia. Gordius, 

Goidmm. ftory went, was a man of flender fortune 

among the ancient Phrygians, who had but a fmall 
piece of land,'’and two yokes of oxen, one of which 
be employed in the plough, and the other in the 
waggon. It happened to Gordius, while he was 
one day ploughing, that an eagle alighted on his 
yoke, and fat on it till evening. Alarmed by the 
prodigy, Gordius had recourfe to the Telnu ftians, 
a people inhabiting the loftieft mountains'' in 
Pifidia, and celebrated over all the neighbouring 
countries for their Ikill in augury. At the firft 
village of the Telmcllians, he met a virgin drawing 
water at a fountain, to whom having communi¬ 
cated his errand, file ordered him to afeend the 

'' Seevol. i. c.vii, p.290. 

AnJan, p. 2.7. caUs* it ws’ArjTvov, kju Travrij uvoro^w. 
*<• Exceedingly hirh and every when* abrupt.” But In Guidius’s 
time, at leall, the 'I elmefiiana inuft have poflefled ftnine villages on the 
plain. See Axmut p, 30- 

hill, 
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hill, and there facrificc to Jupiter. Gordius in- 
ircated her to accompany him, that the facrifice 
nlight be performed in due form. She obeyed. 
Gordius took her to wife. She bore him a fon, 
Midas, who, when he arrived at manhood, was 
dihinguiflied by his beauty and valour. It fliould 
feem that the father oF Midas had, in confcquencc 
oF his marriage, fettled among the Telnieffians, 
with whofe arts iiis fon would naturally become 
acquainted. The Phr) gians, at iliat time, were ha-*- 
raffed by cruel feditions ; tliey confulled an oracle, 
who told them, that a chariot fliould foon bring 
them a King, wlio would appeafe their tumults. 
Wliile the afl'emlily inll deliberated on the anfwer 
given them by the or<icle, Midas arrived in his 
chariot accompanied by his parents. The ap- 
pearance of Midas juflifit'd the prediftion, and an¬ 
nounced him worthy of royalty. The Phrygians 
elefled him King ; their feditions ccafed ; and Mi¬ 
das, in gratitude to Jupiter, confecrated his father^s 
chariot, and fiifpended it by a cord made of the 
Inner rind of the cornel-tree, the knot of which 
was fo nicely tied, that no eye could perceive 
where it began or ended. Whether Alexander un¬ 
tied, or cut the knot, is left uncertain by hifto- 
rians ; but all agree that his followers retired 

with 

The Greek word a/j-afa expreffes either a chariot or a waggon. 
Perhaps neither the name, nor the thing were then diftinguifiied in 
Phrygia. Curtins tolls us this a/xafa was “ culiu haud fane a vi- 
lioribus vulgatilque ulu abhorrens,” 1. li, c.i. p.io. 

Curtlus, l.iii. c.i. fays, he cut it with his fword. Plutarch Ihys 
he untied it, Vit. Alexand. p.i»36. Aman gives both accounts ; 
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Treachery 
©f Alexaa- 
der, thi?.,, 
fon of 
^roptts. 
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with,pyn?plete conviSiori that he had fulfilled thff 
oratie., "A feafoiiable ftorm of. thunder confirmed 
their credulity ; and the belief, that their matter 
was dettined to be lord of Afia, could not fail to 

facilitate that event. * *• 

rapid progrefs of Alexander, and his con- 

|nual exertions during that fcafbn of the year 
;^hen armies are little accuflomed to keep th6 field, 
tends to heighten our furprife at the inaflivity ot 
Darius, an ambitious prince, who had fignalifed his 
valour againft the fierceft nations of A$a. But 
Darius, corrupted by the honours of royalty, em¬ 
ployed very different weapons againfl Alexander, 
from thofe by which the champion of Ochus had 
defeated the warlike chief of the Cardufians 
inftead of oppofmg the invader in the field, Ik; 
hoped to deftroy him by the arm of an affaffin# 
M?my traitors were fuborned for this infamous pur- 
pofe, but none with greater profpe£l: of fuccefs 
than Alexander, the fon of ^Sropiis. This man 
owed his life to the clemency of the fon of Philip, 
jvhen his brolhers Heromcnes and Arrabseus were 
condemned as acceifary to the murder of that 
prince. He was numbered among the companions 
of Alexander, and had recently been entrufted with 
tlie^ommand of the Tlieffalian cavalry, after the 

' ^ I I 

latter on tite authority dF Ariftobuluii, which i«, theirefoi’e the 
nwre probable. . , , , - 

> Arrian, p.3,t* ' ^ 

, killed a watrior of that natipn wlw> challenged braveft 

of Ci^)Perfianrto^ jingle con^ This expUut gained hjia till. 

of Armemai- and made him be afterwards deemed^>vorthy of 
the Tferfikn throne. Diodor. hxvii. p.565. 

' ' nomma- 
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nomination of Galas, wl)0 held that high to CHAP, 

the government of Phrygia. The promife of ton 
thoufand taJentj, and of the kingdom of Maccdon, « 

obliterated his gratitude and feduced his allegiance. 

But his treafon creap^'d not the vigilance of Par- 
menio who communicated the iiitelligouce to his 
maflerj while encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Phafelis. By the fame faithful minider, the um 
worthy fon oi /Eropus was feized, and committed 
fO'fafe cuflody. 

Dariius, without dcfiding from his intrigues, The army 
finally had rocourfe to arms. His troops were marches' 
aflcinhled in the plains of Babylon. I'hey con- from Up- 
fifled of an hundred thoufand Perfiaiib, of whont P®^**^*‘ 
thirty thoufand w^tc cavalry. The Modes fupplif'd 
almofL half that number, and the Armenians alinoft 
as many as thc‘ Modes. I’he Barcani, the II) r- 
canians, the inhabitants of the Cafpian iliores, and 
nations more obfeure or more remote, Tent their 
due* proportion of cavalry and infantry for this ini-r 
meiilo army, which, including thirty thoufand 
Grec'k inercenaiies in the Perlian feivice, is faid 

h* 

According toAuun, p. 25. a fw allow fluied the honour with- 
Pannenio, While Alexander m as afleep at mid-day, the fwallow 
hovered around his head, ptrehia^ fometimcb on one Tide of his 
touch, and fometimes on atiother. its inctiTant chattering roufed the 
King from fl<‘ep : but being exceedingly fatigued, he gently removed 
the i>ir(| with his band. Inftead ot endeaytmi injj to eft. ape, tlu* fwallow 
perched on his head, and ceafed not being cKtictnely noity and trouble- 
fome, till he throroughly awoke. Tlie prodigy was immediately com¬ 
municated to Ariftander the Teimefiiau foothiayer, who dedaredthat 
a confpiracy was formed againil tlie King by one of his doinefticsand 
friends J but that it would certainly he difcovered, becaufe the fwallow 

1 domdftic bird, a friend to man, and exceedingly loquacious. 

T 3 


to 
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C H A F. 
XXXVII. 


Alexander 
pafles die 
norihem 
Gate of 
Cilicia. 


to ha'^e amounted to fix hundred thoufand men. 
The' magnificence of the Perfjans had not diini- 
nilhed fince the days of Xerxes ; neither had their 
military knowledge increafed. Their muHer was 
taken by the fame contrivance employed by that 
monarch Ten thoufand men were fepatated 
from the reft, formed into a compact body, and 
furrourtcled by a palikide. I’hc whole army, palling 
fuccpflivelylnto this inclofure, w ere rather meafured 
than numbered, by their generals. Nothing could 
exceed the fplendour that furrounded Darius ; the 
trappings of his horfes, the rich materials and nice 
adjuflmerit of his chariot, the profufioii of jew^eis 
which covered his royal mantle, veil, and tiara. 
The drefs, and even the armour of his guards, 
were adorned with gold, filvcr, and precious ftonos. 
He was attended by his family, his treafures, and 
his concubines, all efcorted by numerous bands of 
horfe and “foot. HL courtiers and generals copied, 
as ufual, too faithfully, the effeminate manners of 
their mailer 

While this pageant, for it deferves not the name 
of army, flowly advanced towards Lower Aha, 
Alexander left Gordium, and marched to Ancyra, 
a city in that part of Phrygia afterwards called 
Galatia. In that place, he received an en|baff‘y 
from the Paphlagonians, who furrendered to him 
the fovereignty of their province, but intreated 
tliat his army hiight not . enter their borders. 

Seevol.i. c.ix. Be ieqq. 

iVopinqyorum, aitiicoiumqoe, conjoges, huk agmini proximo. 
(J. C^rtius, I.iu. c*3. & Diodor. I. xvi, p.580. 

He 
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He granted their requeft, and commanded them to c H A P.-' *'' 
obey Galas, fatrap of Phrygia. Alexander then ^ 

marched vicloriouf through Cappadocia; and Sa- 
bidas being appointed to the adminiftration of that 
exlenfive province, the army encamped at the dif- 
tance of fix miles from the Cilician frontier, at a 
place which, fmee the memorable expedition per¬ 
formed and deferibed by Xenophon, retained the 
name of Cyrus’s Camp. Towards the fouth, the 
rich plain of Cilicia is wafhed by the fea, and fur- 
rounded on three fides by lofty and almoft imper¬ 
vious mountains. Arfames, governor of that coun¬ 
try, had fent a body of troops to guard a poll called 
the Gates, and the only pafs which leads from Cap¬ 
padocia into Cilicia. Apprifed of this meafure, 

Alexander left Parmcnio and the heavy-armed 
troops in the camp of Cyrus. At the hrfl watch of 
the night, he led the targeteers, archers, and Agrians, 
to furprife the Perfjan forces flationed at the northern 
Gate of Cilic’a. The Barbarians fled on his ap¬ 
proach ; and the pufillanimous Arfames, to whom 
the whole province was entrufted by Darius, pre¬ 
pared to plunder, and then abandon, his own capital 
of Tarfus. But he had only time to fave his perfon,^ 

The rapidity of Alexander prevented the deftrudion 
of that city, where the inhabitants received him as 
their deliverer. 

At Tarfus, Alexander was detained by a malady pgHg ^ck 
occafzoned by exceffive fatigue; or, as others fay, at Tarfus. , 
by imprudently bathing, when heated, in the cold 
waters of the Cydnus, which flows through that 

T 4 city^ 
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CHAP* city, in a clear and rocky channel Philip, the. 
.ftjkAvu. ^(^ariianian, was the only perfon who defpaired not 
of his life. While thisflviliul phffician adminiftered 
a draught to his royal patient, a letter came from 
parmenio, warning Alexander to beware of Philip, 
who had been bribed by Darius to poifon him. 
Alexander, took the potion, and gave Philip the 
letter; fo that the phyfician read, while the King 
drank ; a tranfai:Uon which proved either his con 
tempt of death, or his unfliaken confidence in his 
friends ; but, which, by the adinii^ation ot his cou» 
temporaries and pofterity has been conftrued into 
' a proof of both. 

Almnder' I'he ficknefs of Alexander interruptctl not tiie 
jSSior <5p^^ations of the army. Parmcnio was difpatched 
to feize the only pafs on Mount Anianus, which 
divides Calicia from Syria. The King foon fol¬ 
lowed, having in one day’s march reached Anchi- 
alos, an ancient city of vaft extent, and furrounded 
with wails of prodigious thicknefs. The grcatefl 
Ciiriolity of Anchialos was the totiib of Sardanapa- 
lus, dilfinguiflied by the ftatue of that effeminaie 
tyrant, in the attitude of clapping his hands; and 
by an AlTyrian infeription, breathing the true fpirit 
of modern Epicurifin. I’hc original ran in verfe 
to the lollowing purpofe: Sardanapalus, fon of 

t 

Curtins ^Tives another reafon for ib cJ8(|eflxvp roldnds; “ Fngi- 
ditlTiimis quippo nulla ripatum affitenitate inurahratqs*'* Uiii. c.iv, 
From hw laboured defcription of thn river, it feifms as if he imagined 
If Aar water nt&have pufletTed very extraordinary qualities, whi*b 
could do harm to Alexander. 

^ See Airiau, Curtius, I iii. c. c. 


Ana- 
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Anacyntlaraxas, built Anchialos and Tarfus in one chap. 
day. As to you, Ri*ang(;r! eat, drink, and fport’% 
for other human things are not worth this^^' alluding 
to the clap‘Of his hands 

Having arrived at Malles, an Argivc colony at Alexande* 
the eaflern extremity of Cilicia, Alexander learned 
that Darius lay with his army in the cxiqnfivc plain fltaitsjand 
of Sochos, in the province of Comagcnc, diftant 
only two days march from the Cillcitm fronti('r. 

'The hoftilc armies were feparated by the mountains 
which divide Cilicia and Syria. A lexander haflened 
to pafs the ftraits called the Syrian Gates, pru- 
' ceeded fouthwards along the bay of llTus, and en¬ 
camped before the ciiy Mariandrus. At this place 
he recoivetl a very extraordinary piece of intelli¬ 
gence. Ilis delay in Cilicia, which had ,bcen oc- 
cadoned by ficknefs, and by the many pious c ^re- 
monies with which lie gratefully thanked Heaven 
for his recovery, was aferibed to very dllFcrcnt 
motives by Darius and his flatterers. 'Fhat per- 
fldious race, the eternal banc of kings''’, eafily per- 

The* word trajiflated « fport,” is in Aman, p. Bnl thai 
author fays, the Aflyrian original had a more lafeivious ni(*aiuiig. 

Plut. Orat. ii. de Portun. Alexand. ttanflates ir “ vencri 

indulge/' 

Mr* de Guignes, fo defervedly celebrated for his Ojienlal learn¬ 
ing, proves this infeription to be entirely conformable to the llyle and 
manners of the Eaft. See Mem, de I’Acad. des inferip. torn. x.\xiv, 
p.4z6, & feq(j. ** 

’’ Proceffions with lighted torches, facrifices to iEfculapius,' gym^ 
nalHc and mufieal contefts. Arrian, l.ii. p..?j, , 

Arrian expreifes this fentiment with more than his ufual 
energy; Twv k»t« ^vvovtu'v ti x»i evi kxav 'sw; «*« 


fuaded 
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CHAP, fuadcd the vain credulity of iheir mafter, that Alex- 
XXXviJ. fl^unnod his approach. The proud refent- 

incnt of Darius was exafperatcd by the imagined 
fears of his adverfary: with the iinp3|ience of a 
defpol he longed to come to adion; and not fuf- 
peding that Alexander would traverfe the Syrian 
Gates in fcarch of the enemy, he haftily determined 
to pafs, in an oppofite dircOion®', the (traits of 
Amanus, in quell of Alexander, This fatal mea- 
furc was carried into immediate execution, nor- 
withdanding the ftrong n*prefeiitatioiis of Amyn- 
tas the Macedonian, and of all Darius’s Grecian 
counfcllors®, who unaniinoufly exhorted him to 
wait the enemy in his profent advantageous portion. 
In the language of antiquity an irrefiftible fate, 
which had determined that the Greeks fhould con¬ 
quer the Perfians, as the Perfians had conquered 
tht' Modes, and the Medes the AfTyrians, impelled 
Darius to his ruin. Having paffed the defiles of 
Amanus, he direflcd his march fouthward to the 
bay of KTus, and took the city of that name, which 
contained, under a feeble guard, the (ick and 
wounded Macedonians, who had not been able to 
follow the army in its expeditious march acrofs the 


Thefe moveirents are explained only by Arrian. Diodorus, 
Plutarch, and Curtius, not attending to the geography of the country, 
jn mconfiftem and unintelligible. 

A’Tiyntas, though an exile, was not a flatterer. He aflured Da¬ 
rius, that Alexander would certainly come to any place where the 
Perfians encamped. Arrian, p.34. 

Ariflomenes the Pherasan, Bianor the Acamanian, I'hymondas 
the roil of Mentor, the Rhodian, and other* mentioned by Arrian, 
palinn. 

Arrian, Plut. Dlodor. Curt. 


moun- 
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inountains. The Perfians put thofe unhappy men CHAP. 

I k M j V\.^'V^\TTY 

to death, with fhocking circumftarices of cruelty ^.. 

little thinking that Alexander was now behind, pre¬ 
pared to avijlge their fal-j. 

That enlightened prince who cf>iild fc<ircely be- circum- 
lieve the folly of Darius, fent a linali flat-bottomed 
veiTcl to reconnoitre his nlotlo^^^. 'Ehis velltd counigt-d 
fpeedily returned to Alexander, and fainted him Lhc MAtr- 
with the agreeable news that his enemies were iiow^ ariay. 
in' his hands. Having fummonod an airetnbly, 
the King forgot none of thofe topics of encourage¬ 
ment which the occafion fo naturally fuggefted, 
fince the meanefl Macedonian foldier could difeern 


the injudicious movements of the Peifiarss, who 
had quitted a fpacious plain, to entangle thcmfelvos 
among intricate mountains, where their numerous 
cavalry, in which they chiefly excelled, cor Id per¬ 
form no effenlial fervice. In preparinp; for this im¬ 
portant conteft, the fpirits of the Macedonians wert' 
elevated byci recolledfion of many fortunate occur¬ 
rences. Ptolemy, as they had recently h'arnjcl, 
had made himfelf mafter of the ftrong fonrcTjs in 
Caria. I'hc brave Memnon indeed had elbap. d ; 
but that able commander, who, to pave the w; y 
for invading Macedun, had attacked the Grecian 
ifles -wnth his fleet, was fmee dead ; and his fuccef- 
fors in command, after irritating the iflanders by 
their infolence and oppreffjon, were defeated in all 
their defigns by the vigilance of Antipater. The 
army of Alexander had lately increafcfd, by many 


XaJisTfiis at)acr»/xEvo>: otTOKTEtye, Aman, p.34. 
that he afcribes this barbarity to Danus himfelf. 


It ib remarkable, 

voluntary 
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0 11 A tary acccffioiis of tljie Afiatics, who admired his cou* 
rage, mildnefs, and uninterrupted good fortune; 
and the foldiers, who the preceding year had been 
fent to winter in Europe, had not oidi i i | || |e joined the ' 
camp, but brought with thein numerous levies from 
Gj Tece, Macedon, and all the adjoining countrievS. 
By men thus difpofed to indulge the moft fanguine 
hopes, the military liarangue of their prince was rc* 
coived with a joyous ardour. They cml)raced each 
other 5 they embraced their admired commander ; 
and his countenance confirming their alacrity, they 
t ntreated to be led to battle 


Ditpofitlon 
of both 
pat ill". 


Alexander commanded them firft to refrefh iheir 
bodies; but immediately difpatched fome horfe and 
archers to clear the road to IfTus. tn the evening 
he followed with his whole army, and about mid¬ 
night, took pollefiion of the Syrian ftraits, 'I’hc 
foIJicrs were then allowed a fhort repofe, fufficient 
guards being polled on the furroundmg eminences. 
At dawn, the army was in motion, marching by its 
flank while the piilfage continued narrow; and 
new columns being fucccfiivciy brought up, as the 
mountains gradually opened. Before reaching the 
rivei; Pinarus, on the oppofite bank of which the 
enemy were encamped, the Macedonians had 
formed in order of battle; Alexander leading the 
right wing, and the left being cOrnmandeti by Par- 
inenio. They continued to advance, till .their right 
was flanked by a mountain, and their left by the 
ha, from which Parmenio was ordered not to re¬ 
cede. Darius being apprifed of the enemy’s ap- 


Arrian, p.33—^6. 
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proach, detached a body of fifty thoufand cavalry 
and light infantry acrofs the Pinarus, that the re¬ 
mainder might have room to form without confu- 
iion. His mercenaries, amounting to thirty 

thoufand, he ported direftly oppofite to the Mace¬ 
donian phalanx. The Oreeks were flanked on 
both Tides by double that number of 'Barbarians, 
alfo heavy armed. The nature of the ground ad¬ 
mitted not more troops to be ranged in front; 
but as the mountain on Alexander's left floped in¬ 
wards, Darius placed on that fmuofity twenty-thou- 
fand men, who could fee the enemy's rear, though 
it appears not that fliey could approach or annoy it. 
Behind the firfl: line the reft of the Barbarians were 
ranged, according to their various nations, in clofe 
and unferviceable ranks j Darius being every wlu re 
encumbered by the vartnefs of a machine, which he 
had not flcill to wield 

His pufillaniraity was more fatal than his igno¬ 
rance. When he perceived the Macedonians ad¬ 
vancing, he commanded his meh to maintain theij 
port on the Pinanis, the bank of vthich was in 
ionic places high and ftcep j where the accefs feemed 
cafier, he gave orders to raife a rampart j precau¬ 
tions which {hewed the enemy, that even before 
the battle began, the mind of Darius was already 
conquered*'*. Aleitander, meanwhile, rode along 

Anrian* 

tu&K SwXoj tysvt’TO rp <yyu>//Ti }fS - 

? wjUE/o . « Ami thenpe be immediately appeared to thofe about AK^x- 
aiidei to be alivady enflaved in his miiid/’ In thofe times, flaverv 
war the natural Confequence of being conquered in batUe. 
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Tilt hattlr 

i»l Sfllit.. 
Olymp. 
c vi. 4 . 

A. C. 333. 
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0 ii A P. the ranks, exhorting, by name, not only the com- 
maaders of the feveral brigades, but the tribunes 
and inferioi officers, and even fuch captains of the 
auxiliaries a^s were diitinguiffied by rank, or cn- 
mdilcd by merit. Perceiving it ncccflary to mo¬ 
derate tile martial ardour that prevailed, he com- 
iilanded his forces to advance with a regular and 
ilow Atp, kil the p]ialai;x ffiould fluiAuate through 
too eager a coiitcnlion. Tiicir motion quickened, 
as tliey proceeded within reach of the enemy’s 
ilarts. Alexander, with ihofe around him, then 
fprung iiiH) the river. 1 heir iinpctuvffity frightened 
the Barbarians, who fcarcely waited the hrft fhock''. 
But the Greek mercenaries perceiving that by the 
rapidity and fuccefs of Alexander’s affimlt, the 
Macedonians were bent towards the right wing, 
vhich w'as feparated from the centre, leized the 
tlccifivc moment of rufhing into the interval, where 
the phalanx w^as disjointed. A fierce engagement 
enfued, the (iretks eager to regain the honour of 
^their name, the Macedonians ambitious to main¬ 
tain the unfullied glory of, the phalanx. This 
dcTporafc action proved fatal to Ptolemy the fon of 
belt uc us, and other officers of diAiiitlioHj to the 
number of an hundred and twenty. Meanwhile, 
the I\Tac(donian right wing having repelled the 
enemy wtth great flaughter, wheeled to the left, 
'and anlmalcd by recent viflory, finally prevailed 

’ They Oid, liOwtxer, wait it j for Anian fays» tv 9 v? ep 

/ (>'n *''jn!ic. Thf* “ tv eywro when the darts 

and javeiin«i (cafed, and the contending parties caaJC to the ute of 
manual, iniiead of nufTilet weapons. 

I , againfl 
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agalnfl the obftinacy of the Greeks. A body of c H A P. 
Perfian horfe ftill maintained the battle againft the 
Theffalian cavalry, and did not quit the held, 
till informed that Darius had betaken himfelf to 
flight 

The overthrow of the Perfians was now manifed Route of 
on all fides. Their cavalry and infantry fufFered 
equally in the rout; for their horfernen were heavy¬ 
armed, and encumbered by the narrownefs of the 
ro'ads, and their own terror. Ptolemy, the Ion of 
Lagus fays, that the purfuers filled up the ditches 
with dead bodies. The number of the flyin was 
computed at an hundred and ten thoufand, among 
whom were many fatraps and nobles. 

The Great King had difeovered little obftinacy in 1 
defending the important obje<ds at flake. I Us left 
wing was no fooner repelled by Alexander, l.ian. 
he drove away in his chariot, accompanied by his 
courtiers. When the road grew rough and moun¬ 
tainous, he continued his flight on horfeback, lca\- 
mg his fhield, his mantle, and his bow, which were 
found by the Macedonians. Alexander, who had 
received a troublefome wound in the thigh judged 
it improper to purfue him, till the Greek mercena¬ 
ries were difperfed 5 the approach of night facilitated 
Darius’s efcape. 


^ Arrian, 1 . ii- p.36» Scfeqq. Idem, ibid, 

Chai%«, cited by Plutarch, fays, that Alexander received this 
wound from the hand of Darius; but the lllence of Alexander's letter 
to Antipater, in which he gave an account of the battle, and of his 
wound on the thigh, refutes that improbable report. 


The 
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CHAP, The Perflan camp kffbrded abundant proof o 
XXXVH. Afiatip luxury aitd opulence It contained, 
however, in money bpt three thoufand talents j 
tives and the mugnificeint treafures, whiph ag^mpanipd the 
fireat ICing«\being depofit«4» to the battle, 

|n the ndghbounng city of pamafeus. This rich 
Ijooty was afterwards ffeized by order of Alexander, 
wbovfoimd in the camp a booty more precious, the 
wifo'and da^|hters of Darius, bis mothei* Syfigam- 
bis, and hisTpfimt fOJ)* In an age when prifoners 
of war were fj^nonyhiAts with flaves, Alexander 
behaved to his capt W according to their refpe^tive 
ages, with filial duty or with p^^tal tendemefs 
In bis challe, attention to Statira, the ^reft beauty 
of the Eaft, his condu^l forms a rei&kable con¬ 
trail: with that of his adored Achilles, whom he 
equalled in yp^lowrj hut li furpalTed in humanity, 
'fhefo illuftrious princcileS bore theii^wn misfot^^“ 
tunes with patience, bur burft |nfp drSdful lamen¬ 
tations, when m%tned b¥yfp*%ih tha^he had 
feen the of a jMacedo- 

nian foldW.' ^e^fder Cent to affujije them that Da- 
rius^<;!f Iwedi S 


<tLl<UlitpiUUK:v>' 


(rpi| aitecuona 


»» ibtWJf teller 
j caUcet irf 

plpyeS tp l^itad Hrowt pfidi 
lumefc* but Hi# titfi: iiitt k 
the Iliad pf H(kbW, «toirea| 

i. xiii. 

** An#9,uu>e.aa> Coaf.^ 




% 0 Darius, \V3Ui found 
Dm em- 
3[fe4r jBd4 at) per- 


mwpre? 
f AslittJtfe, an4i<i^ 
«^«lliadorm 
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of his friends Syfigambis approached to pro- CHAP. • 
ftrate Iierfelf before the conqueror, according to 
the cuftom of the Kafl; but not knowing the King, 
as their drefs was alike, fhe turned to Hcpheftion. 

Hepheflion fuddenly ftepping back, Syfigambis faw 
her miftake, and was covered with confufion. You 
miftook not, madam,” find the King, “ Hepheflion 
is likewife Alexander 

^ The virtues of Alexander long continued to ex- The vlr- 
panti with his profperity ) but he was never more 
inimitably, great, tlian after the battle of IlTus. expand 
The city of Soli, in .Cilicia, though inhabited by 
a Grecian colony, had difcovercd uncommon geal 
in the caufe of Darius. To punifh this unnatural 
apoflacy from Greece, Alexander demanded a 
heavy contribution from Solij but, after the 
vidlory, he remitted this fine. Impelled by the 
fame generous magnanimity, he releafed the Athe¬ 
nian captives taken at the battle of the Granicus; 
a favour which he had fternly refufed, in the dawn 
of his fortune. In Damafeds^ feveral Grecian am- 
baffadors were found among the captives. Alex¬ 
ander ordered them to be brought into his prefence. 
Theffalifcus and Dionyfodorus, the Thebans, he 
inftantly declared free, obferying, that the misfor¬ 
tunes of their city jufUy entitled the Thebans to 
apply to Darius^ and to every prince or individual 

* t *» 

- * 

^ AkxanoS^i widi m difceratfieta, the perfimal 

of Her'heflyiijfO i « Craterus liefea the prioit^e f Hepheftiop 
love* Alexancter* ^ v ta AtejEwih 

wu Artieo, 1. ili p.j;9. 

Curdusi l.i»l e.xa. 

yon. X'^f " ^ ' IT lively 
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likely to relieve them. Iphicratcs, the Athenian^ 
he treated with the refpe^ which appeared due 
both to his country and to his father. I uthycle5 
the Spartan, alone, detained in fife enftody, 
becaiilc Sparta fulknl) lejcdcd the friendfhip ol 
Macedon. But as his J^nicncy ftill inctcafed wi«b 
bi'* power he afterv^ards releafed Eutindts. 

i\uhn> p.4z 
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CHAP. XX.XV11L 

Siege of Tyre.^Defperate Rcftjiance of Gaza.-^ 

Eafy Conqiicji of Egypt* — Foundation of Alex* 
rnidria* — Alexander vtfiis the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon* — Marches into Affyria* — Battle of 
"Gaugamela, — Darius betrayed and Jlmn*^Alcx* 
ander purfues the Murderers of Darius*^Bac* 
trian and Scythian Jfar, —- Siege of the Sogdian 
Fort refs* — Surrender of Chorienes* — Commotions 
in Greece—Checked by Antipater* — The Caufe 
of Cttfiphon and Dcmojlhems* — Jkfihines ha* 
niflicd* — State of Greece during Alexander's 
Reign. 

TN his precipitate flight acrofs the ridges of if A I'- 
^ Amanus, Darius was gradually joined by about 
four thoufand men, chiefly Greeks. Uuder this Aihxander 
feeble efcort, he departed haftily from Sochos, 
purfued his march eaflward, and croffed tlie Eu- fmnTyre, 
phrates at Thapfacus, eager to interpofe thit deep 
and rapid llream between himfelf and the con- a. 0. 333 
queror Alexander’s inclination to feize the per- 
fon of his adverfary could not divert him from the 
judicious plan of war to which he immoveably 
adhered, in a council of his friends, he declared 
his opinion, ttbat it would be highly imprudent 

I 

’ 'Qs rxxif^ WfTit T# xoM T4f tov Ew^poniy sro<H<ra». 

Arrian, p.40. 

* 
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c H A p. to attempt the conqueft of Babylon, until he had 

> thoroughly fubdued the tnaritiifne provinces; be- 
caufe, fiiould he bo carried with an unfeafonatie ce* 
lerity into Upper Alia, while the enemy commanded 
ihe fea, the war might removed to Europe, 
where the Lacedsemoaians wa*e open enemies, and 
the Athenians doubtful friends* Having appointed 
governors of Cifeia and Ccelo^Syria, he therefore 
direded his march fouthward along the Phoenician 
coaft* Aradus^ Marathus, and Sidon% readily 
opened their ptes* th^ tytians fent a fubmiffive 
einhaffy of their moil* illuftriaua citi;^'ens, among 
whom was the fon of Azelmicu^, their king, who 
had himfelf embarked with Aufpi?h*^<la^es in the 
Perfiaa fleet# They humbly informed Alexander, 
tlfat the community ^ from which they came, was 
prepared to obey his commands# fJavmg compli* 
mbnted the'eit^ And the amtaffadors, he defired 
them to acquaint their couutrjfeen, that he intended 
fhottly to enter Tyre, and m perform facrifice there 
to Hercules t * ‘ 


^ I onfiU thi' Ihv of Alexwdw from 

^ 1 .. .i«l* V * ,.i A...,. . .. ^ iL -W . » __ . 


tlie hawbUf ^ # Uitose ot Siden. Vid. 

Curt. I. iv# «.4. tae ime Kwy ¥ Hjivcn- 

bg in Tfm mmki 4« fiseae to 

pAphos. Aoaap 

«rorthy ol'jmltatiop, ^ ^>‘..1,1^ • 

- Ard^i. irtWi/*tv5*. 

n ihouM th&t the King w.KYp^ wa a ^ aa4 

the Mhw wen ^ 


pIoj«4 to 


^ \ f *# ^ 
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Ijpon this alarming ihtelligcnce, the Tyrians chap, 
liifcovered much firmnefs. A fecond embafly 
affured Alexander of thdr unalterable refpe6;, Befmp- 
but at the fatn<? txttm communicated to him their 
determitel that neither the Perfians xj^. 

nor the Macedonian^ ftioldd ever enter their walls. 

This meflage appears remarkable in ^ nation of 
men hants, long uiuccullomed to war ^ But the 
refources of their wealth and commerce feemed 
to have elevated the courage, inftead of foftening 
the cliarader, of the Tyrians* Their city, which, 
in the language ^ ,the Eaft, was ilyled the cldeft 
da^ighter of Sidon^, had long reigned queen of 
the fea. The purple Ihell-hOi, which is found 
in great abundance on their coall \ or rather their 
exclufive knowledge of the kermesj,, which affords 
a beautiful red colour, put them in poffeHion of 
a moft lucrS^ive branch of trade, and confined 
chiefly to the Tyri^s the advantage of clothing 
tlie prjnpes and nobl^ in moft civilized coun¬ 
tries of &quity Tyre waj^fSlparated from the 


Oia Tyw wail buHt od, the casidii«»£ by tb« jSidomami xsys 
B. C. it waflf be^fi^a by m B* C*s aad by Nebuchad- 

n* C* Th^ bttaf tank thirteen 

ye^Mt but pah ttf the P«v4«ally e^d with their 

eJfew te It iaapPwid Ilwhfwd tbe deftjribed *tt the 

text. ImiU I^x* ci^*xi* 

® l&taht *|jln. tfu v v 

7 Siii%lio*4.jn* fif.e'Str, < * 

S£<$.pa0mf See lilwvififeMe. 
treats the Bbiy of die ikU-filh with 
the PhoeMwf oonceoied under thie dti^ife 
s hatd he £a^ hefnciei, h|s fuppditim 
weS wkh the #tfcl ebeta^ter of the 
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Alexander 
befiegea 
Tyre. 
Olymp. 
rxii. X. 

A. C. 33a. 


Throw? a 
moleacrofe 
the frith j 


corttinent by a frith half a mile broad; its walls 
were an hundred feet ® in height, and of propor¬ 
tionate folidity. The convenience of its fituation, 
the capacioufaefs of its harbours, and the induftri- 
0U8 ingenuity of its inhabitants, rendered it the 
commercial capital of the world. Its magazines 
were plentifully provided with military and naval 
ftores, and it was peopled by numerous and fltilful 
artificers in Hone, wood, and iron 

Notwithfianding the ftrength of the city, Alex* 
andcr determined to form the fiege of Tyre ; and 
the difficulty of an undertaking, which feemed ne- 
ceflary in itfelf, and effential to the fuccefs of fltill 
more important ^entorprifes, only ftimulatcd the 
a£Uvity of a prince, who knew that, on many emer¬ 
gencies, boldncfs is the greateft prudence. The 
firft operation which he direded, was to run a mole 
from the continent to the walls of Tyre, where the 
fea was about three fathom deep. The necelfity 
of this meafure arofe from the imperfection of the 
battering engines of antiquity, which had little 
power, except at fmall diftances. On the fide of 
the continent, the work was carried on with great 
alacrity j but When the Macedonians approached 
the city, they were much incommoded by the 
depth of vrater, aitd exceedingly galled by every kind 
of miffile weapon from the battlements. The Ty¬ 
rians, likewife, having the command^of,the fea, 
annoyed the worbiicn ^rom thdr^ and re- 

Arrian lays one hundred and fifty feet. The nuthhere probably 
arc erroneous. 

Plutarch, Cmtiua* Arrian. 


tarded 
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tanled the completion of their labours. To refill c ii a P. 
ihefe allxiults, Alexander creded, on the furthefi: 
projeclurc of the mole, two wooden towers, on 
which he placed his engines, and which he covered 
with leather and raw Iiides to refill the ignited darts 
and fire-lhips of the enemy. This contrivance, how- whldi is 
ever, the ingenuity of his advei furies foon rendered 
ineffedual. Having procured a huge hulk, they Tyian*. 
filled it with dry twigs, pitch, fulpbur, and other 
combuftibles. Toward the prow, they railed two 
mails, each of which was armed with a double yard, 
from wht>fe oxtreiuities wore fufpended vail cal¬ 
drons, filled with whatever might add to the vio¬ 
lence of the conflagration. Having prepared this 
uncommon inllrunient of defiru^ion, they patiently 
waited a favourable wind. The hi^lk was then tow¬ 
ed into the fea by two gallies. AvS Ihc approach .'d 
the mole, the rowei"s fet her on fire, and ofeaped by 
fwimming. The Works of the Mac(?domaus were 
foon thrown into a bla^ie. The enemy, failing forth 
in boats, prevented thefm from extinguifliing the 
flames; and the labour of many weeks was thus in 
one day reduced to ruins 

The perfeverance of Ale^tander was proof againll Atexandw 
fuch accidents. He immediately commanded new 
engines to be made, tmd a new mole to be raifed, 
ftronger and broader than the preceding. The 
order? of a prmce, who direded every operation in 
perfon, Wd whofe bodily toils exceeded thofe of the 
meancll were fure of being heard with re- 

4 

" Afrian> p. 44> & fetjq. 

u 4 fpefl 



'"v;. '/ ’ !|:‘HE^<ili:^y6.jlT\0?;., 


4 obeyed with, ala^j'^ty, tdfes of 

afforded abundmc^^'iiot^^ne^ .i9rpp^^a^|>i!ought^^ 
' ifeto' k ’‘iibuld ‘that A 

party 6f i^bs!hiyiiig Macedo* 

.^jp^Vdrkm^iii, Vere ire^lled by;^4l|;i^d0r»;w 


ba%"' and,';fb&;«batwifilg' ej]fgmes'::,,W« ereCk^d. 
His mill. ’ The arHvAWjfei^r tboufand^ ^^^ forces 

. K, jfgviyed^d^^ 


tally and 
na^re* 


coiiragd"'4f his^;;|;^Oj>s>'' e^baufted’ by ^tigde;,^ 
-—deleted by d^e^t. >the the ^ fleets' 


‘inenta, 


of the;’idai:id^iproyince^?w}«#^^ b^w^'^fubdued 
Jto. bfe|",|beir '■ In ^ an' l^^pdertakingj, 

l^riwed fi|^cc^fs|dl,'’;wyje 
tbe.^'yrian^. hoij^fnand^^^^ .~,The %^rons 

bf''£oyfer'’’iiba j'4n^,;by",the .naval of 
.Rhpto ^matbefit:;- of 

^ .M .J. ^ ^ W .4£m, aK>d^:a*!A.>llk . AwiaShiWlita 4M>«l««>^l^A.dii<ai<» 
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’ ' I ' I n ’'i 1 

cmfid^ ifctbeir fleet, now retired beWnd ^3^ 

f^cei pf thdr p<^>rts for Mety. ’ 

; 'Bui pfevrevering iflarfders, though they pru- Skgtiiar ' 
dehtiy^jin^d. sitt'^ cohibaty/w^e forfaken 
ndther^^y, fli^ aaivhy nor their cotoge/ The 
hulks and^''g4?le8;‘V dtftlned to advance the batter- 
: ing engines'i^gainft their walls^ \^re aflHled'with 
Continual ijin^^rs ef ignited and other 

L>iffik»wea|ion^^peculiar efFed 
/"irh wooden toure|a newly Ailed'ph their lofty 
(ibattlements. This diftant^ hoftiht|^ retarded^ but 
eould:nPt J^revei^fi^!Ae; approaeh^ o^ enemy. 

The pui^jbfe of '® t^a3ia;,was'^b^^ eflfeded by 
calling down huge ft(me8 into th^ fea# which hin¬ 
dered acPfeS'to the walisi T^ clear thefe incum¬ 
brances Atjuired the jtofeyeAUCe of the: Mace¬ 
donians, and the animating prefPnce of Alexander. 
Befp4^^®!lfe^'l'tbujd*ibn ac^mpfilhed^thd,enemy 

curtie’cables of 

thPi0''' empi|p;A^f that‘^ 

, Alexand^ comtodel'aT^ad^^^ advance‘^and 

repel the'Tyrians. this did not facilitate 
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c HAP. cutting the cables, fet the Macedonian vefiels adrift. 

XXXVin. became neceflkry to prepare chains, which 

were ufed inflcad of topes $ by which contrivance 
the hulks were fecured in firm anchorage, the bank 
of ftones was removed, alid the bartering engines 
.idvanced to the wails. 

The Ty- In this extremity the Tyrians ventux'ed to attack 
Cyprian fquadron, flationcd at the mouth of the 

' fe*. harbour which looked towards Sidon, TJie bold- 
nels of this meafure could only be lurpafled by the 
deliberate valour with which it was can-ied into 
execution. The mouth of the haven they had 
previoully covered with fpread fails, to conceal 
th(’ir operations from the enemy. Mid-day was 
fixed for the hour of attack, at which lime the 
Greeks and Macedonians repofed and refrefhed 
themfeJves, and Alexander commonly retired to 
his pavilion, eroded near the harbour which 
lookid towards Kgypt. The bofl failing vefrel& 
were carefully feleded from the whole fleet 
and manned with the moft expert rowers, and 
the moft refolute foldiers, all enured to the fea, 
and well armed for fight. At ftrft they came 
forth in a Hue, ftowly and filemly; but having 
proceeded within' fight of the Cyprians, they at 
once clalhed their oars, raifed a fhout, and ad¬ 
vanced a*breaft of each other to the attack. Seve¬ 
ral of the enemy’s ftiips were funk at tlie hrft 

** They eoufilled, iayji Artiaij, in live choice quinquereraes, ay 
many and tfeven triremes. See note, voI.i* p.so8, 

k leqq. 

fhock; 
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fhock; others were dafhed in pieces againfl: the chap, 
(horo. Alexander, who had fortunately that day 
tarried but a fhort time in his pavilion, was no fooner 
informed of this defperate fally, than, with ad¬ 
mirable prefsnee of mind, he immediately ordered 
fuch veffels as were ready, to bkxk up the mouth 
of the haven, and thereby prevent the retnainder of 
the Tyiian fleet from joining their vittorious com¬ 
panions. Meanwhile, with fcvcral qumipiereme, 
and five trireme, gallies, hallily prepared, he failed 
round to attack the Tyrians. The befieged obfer\- 
ing from their walls the approach of Alcxand(,T, 
endeavoured, by fhouts and figJials, to i\cal their 
flups* riicy had fcarcely changed their courfi^, 
when they were afidilcd by the befiegers, and fo^n 
rendered unferviceabL*. The men faveJ tliemill vt ‘i 


by fwimming; few veffels efcapocl; two were taken 
at the very entrance of the harbour. 


The iflue of ihofe naval operatiorxS dt^cUed the 
fate of Tyre. Uhawed by the huflih* fleet, the 
Macedonians now fearlefsiy advanced their engines ^ ». j* 
on all fides. Amidft repeated aflaults during two 
days, the befiegers diTpIayed the ardour of cn- 
ihufiafm the befieged the fur}-' of defpair. From 


towel s 


'7 From 9je begfinningj the diSculties of the fiege hatl appeared 
almoft unfurmotmtable to the foldiers. “ But AlexaMer,” fayi». Cur- 
tiu«, haudquaqtiam nidi? traiSlandi militarej? animos, fpeciem fihi 
Herculi« in fomno oblatam efle proaunciat, dextrain porngenli-?.’’ 
The divinera thence concluded, as Arrian tdh us, that Tyic would 
be taken, but that it would be ^an Herculean labour. Ale-Bander 
cbntinued throughout the liege to employ the aids of fuperHitioh. 
At one time k was lai4i that Apollo wi$ about to leave 

that 



; V , 
'■i' M 


.:" ,Wl.feiTU^X 

\'*' >* ' » 4 * ^ ’ S. ^ -1' v« 

m li^lght'lio the .wallsy^ tjie^jjr.eeks 
and-Maced6mani^ fo^ight hand tp hand With the 
etj^enty; ?y thtewingXpontdons acr<^fsy the^ifiveft 
. -foii^edTO 'pafiT^d oy^y» e|)en"'4p:vtht;''t1^tdte 
K;.otl^'er the i;j3^;fucG^&Mly^^ 

' • and gmppifog^r^^to^ej^^^ aiTaiiants. 
^n ^ /ihofe; w)fip'#'itlem|i^|/^fcalWg-^^^ they 
poured' vedy^'oC'it^t^ng-SifKchvpenetrated 
tb the bone^;'il'he^ ylgbur'lbf the;j^ta<:]^^;y^as op 
pofed' by* aif .'^ft^pjCe, * The &<>ck _ of 

the battering engit^-d^as dea^elied by green hides 
and coverlets, p|. wbhl;, ai^d' whenever • ppening 
was effea:^* the brayeft combatants adwced to 
defend the .bimeiiV Bat time and fatigue, , ^hich 
exhati^ed^lid'Yigpur.of the enemy, ohly confirmed 
the perfeverahce of Alexander.; Onthe third,.day, 
his enginesafi¥l^fte.;w^^ and,the fieet,,divided 


^ fi-.— - ,iv r, ■^ < 

.C0iiMn^^4s<J ;^iKJ^c^|rried'th,ei^n^ES, 

Vmi^^rotltgire^ b^i!^...5lie ..fca&g-ladders, 
tV‘adv 9 ti«se,l‘ihtt' die, town 

i?y Ad. 
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who was prefent wherever danger called, itnmedi- C H A JP 
arely followed with the royal band of Compantom* ^ 

At the fame time the Phoenician fleet broke into 


the harbout of Egypt, and the Cyprians into that 
of Sidon. After their walls were taken^ the townf- 
men ftill rallied, and prepared for defence* The 
length of the flege, and ftill moi*e the cruelty of 
the Tyrians, who having taken fomc Grecian 
velTcis from Sidon, butchered their crews on the 
top of their wall, and threw their bodies into the 
ftc, in light of the whole Macedonian army, pro¬ 
voked tj^e indignat;ion of Alexander, and exafpe- 
rated the fury of the vifVors. Fight thoufand 
Tyrians were flain ; thirty thoufand were reduced 
to fervithde The principal magiftrates, to¬ 
gether with fomc Canhaginians who had come to 
worfclp the gods of their mOthe^*countty, took 
refuge in the temple of Tyrian Hercules. They 
were faved by the cleniency or piety of Alexander, 
who had loft four hundred men in this obflinate 
jGege of feven months % 

The conqueft of Phoenicia was followed by the gubmirwi 
fubmilBon of the neighbouring province of Judaea of J«<*5e*** 

But 


’® Curtiut, 1« iv. t» ir. fiy*, dt»S.t fifteted tbouisuitl Tynan* vrere 
faved by their SSdpwm hrethreii, who embvhed them 

,n their fluiw# hfijA triin^rted. them ta iidon. This ciitumflancei 
omitted by fdme from the vigorous refiftance 

which, Tyre agau^ iMe to the of 

3p.|0»-^7O4r 

*9 il»% 11*4#**!^ i 

The <sl Ai<?ted«e Stoat eonreimag hh 

Wmey ta W imalaaionR thert!, de* 

' • fcdH 
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C H A F. But m the road leading to Egypt, the progrefs of 
the conqueror WavS inten^upted by the llrong city 
l^efperate of Gaza, htu^te Oil a high hill, near the confines 
ofoazr Arabian defcrt This place, difent about 

two miles ft'om the fea, and furroundcd by iiiarfhes 
or a, deep fand, which renc^ered it lextrcmely diffi- 
cult of accefs, was held for Darius by the loyalty 
of Bads an Cunuch, who bad prepared to refill 
Alexander by hiring Arabian 4'oops, and by pro- 


ffribed by Jofephus, I.xj, c.viu. This ftojry^ very flatoingr to the 
Jews, is incpnfjftent ^ith the narraiive of Arriun, ropiedPnn the text. 
As ail Paleftine, except Gaza, had fubmitted to his arms, ** To, jU.s)» 
aXXdft n«^ais".vi5s !!r^o{rxE;j^ftjjS»'.xi5ra r,or„” Alexander had uo occa- 
jRonto march againft Jerufalern. The converfatlon between Alexander, 
Parmenio,, and the high-prieft Jadduah, as related by Jofephus, is 
likc%vife at variance with well authenticated events in the reign of 
Alexander, When the Jiigh-prieft approached to implore the cle¬ 
mency of the conqueror, Alexander, fays, the Jewifli hiliorian, pro* 
^ratsd himfelf before that venerable old man; an ailion which fo 
much furprifed Parmenio, that he immediately alked his mailer, 
« Why he, whom all the world adored, Ihotild himfelf adore the 
high-prieft of tlie Jbws 1” It vinil appear in the fequel, that Alex- 
aiider did not require this mark of refpet 5 l (the till long 

after the period alluded to by Jofephus ; neither could he be axcom- 
panied by the Chalda&ans, as that writer alleges; much lefs could 
the high-prieft, vith propriety, have requefled Alexander to permit 
the Jews fettled in Babylon and lyietlla, the free exercife of their 
religitm, before that prince had conquered thofe countries, or even 
palTcd the Euphrates. See this fubjetSl farther examined in Moyle’s 
Letters, vol.ii. p.4ij[. and in fExamen Critique dcs Hiftorien# 
d’Alextndre, p.65*~-69. , ' 


E«r;^a.T„ S* uuhto ^?r’ A^yvjr’reni tK levrti tm 

tnf ifwpy. “ It is the l^dl^"mhabited place road &o*n Phoenicia 
on the Ikirts of the defert.” p: u . - 

’ Curtins, hiv, c*riu ^ajtts turn Be&'$ ; hxi. c. vni* 
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viding copious magazines. The Macedonian en- C fi A P, 
gmecns declared their opinion that Gaza was im- 
pregnable. But Alexander, unwilling to incur the 
difgrace and danger of leaving a ftrong forlrefs 
behind him, commanded a rampart to he railed 
on the fouth fide of the wall, which feemed leaft 
fecure againfl an attack. His engines were fcarcelv 
ereiSed, when the garrifon made a furious fail)’, 
and threw them into flames. It required the pre¬ 
fence of the King to fave the rampait, and to 
prevent the total defeat of the Macedonians. 

Warne<|^ by a heavenly admonitionhe had 
hitherto, kept beyond the reach of the enemy*s 
darts ; and when the danger of his troops made* 
him forget the divine omen, a weapon, thrown 
from a catapult, pierced his fbield and bread- 
plate, and wounded him in the flioiildcr. Soon 
afterguards the engines, which liad been ufed in 
the fiege of Tyre, arrived by lea. A wall of in¬ 
credible height and breadth was run entirely 
round the city ; the Macedonians r.-ifed their 
batteries j the miners were bidy at the founda- 

’* V), jj(,yi)(^cx.vo7roioif the enguje-maku ■>, it n.oiil'i Teem that the 
raBie perfons who made the engines? directed die appUcjtioii of 
them. 

Wldlc Alexander was facnficjn|?> a tiird of prey let fall a Aone 
un his head. According to Anttander the foonifayer, this piodigy 
portended that the city thould be taken, but that Alexander would br 
f xpofed to danger in the fiege. 

Et/fOj jui» *? «£><?"<;, <7r(-/mknvm Kai 

. *i Two furlongs in breadth, two hunthred and fifty iect in. height f * 
but the text is abfurdly eiroueous 

^XTowfisov Ti Koti ofV!r<ro|HS»u)P* Arnaii, p-Ji. Thir 
was an uncommon expedient, and ufed only on great enieigencies. 



I bi’each^s 5 and;'\arter repeated 

dty-Wa^’ti'ksA.ljy'ftorm L 'When their 
■wall W';uhd6rm%ed^’'''i^d poffeflion 

ef the isaPL^y, the ^defpe- 

fr% !» 


lately, and,., Wthodi^|p|| 
j^n, 'N'^h^riS^ves'anil'' 



perilhed to a 
‘^'■'^e^e'ekillaveidf and 


rpiy. t^rved as a me 

^a«;k,''^$'<;ontra&d’;^'tp‘ie^ the 


*>&. .', (^ebra^ ldiigdofn, of fgypt-' to fewn d^^itorch, 
,^tex^er9ea9Sed,the’‘inari^nifc’iiy of Pelffium, to 
■ ■' ‘ * ' wMteIs4^.hiid 'j^;ipufly feijt, ^ flise#, -with >n in- 

the fliips,'-ia^e|i 9 rbour, care- 
toUy.th1s3EMWHet^naghbou»inge^tte,'&kes^^^ 
nvem.,, yiadty M. I^os, tjie flwmeful 

jiigk pf J>at^»&;*ec4itt^ fiftijt^itiott',^ Syria and 
fhi^icia, to|;etiM^/i^ the -?iajially defencelefs 
iitoe £gTOp*,(Jtefces;- Ad 6f ,#t large 
ppBvim^,: «gu. 

l^;'«rpo^)*'i!^^;>.^dy'.jraa^ ^ 'Memphis, 

received' 
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the conqueror to XX^S 

go4s>,and- celebtated in-that 

muficar games, tmd^ the , of Grecfeitt: * ’ 

artifts, accomp^ili^ : himVfor .that, purpofe* 

Havmg ^placed'both m -Mem* 
phis 'and PetuiS^'^j*''^ .^^pibarked, wth the re-.' 
mainder of hi^ down" die Nile' to ■ 

,Canopus■'''’, 

. At this p&be, A:idhder found abundant 
cupation for his pohcy,; in countiy where there 
was no opportunity for exerejfing his valour^ Coiv Ufia- ' 
tinuallyMpeupied with the'thoughts, not 6nly of 
cXtendmg,^but of improving his conqueftsy the. 
firft'glance pfliis decerning eye perceived what 
,the, boafted wifdom ol, Egypt had never Jieen able 
to difcQver The inlpedion of the. 3^ditiemnea» ’ 
coaft^ of the Red Sea, of the lake i;Mm*Oeotis, a^id ^ 
of tile various branches of the iillW' iwggefted the 
defign. of foilnding a city, whicii fhduld derive, 
from. nature only, more .permanent advantages - 
than the favour, of the gr’eateft princes can beifow.. 

Fired with this idA,: lie no,t only fixed the ftW* 
tion , but trsiced the plan of his intended 


'«ye;,Qt a’li engin^jet* undU <* Dv“a8 rornaed: to'^e- 
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CHAR (lefcribcd the circuit of its walls, and afligned 
ground for its fquarc{7, market-places, and 
teiiiplis^^ Such was the fagacity of his choice, 
that w’ithi.i the fpace of twenty years, Alexandria 
rofe to dihlnguilhed eminence among the cities ul 
Egypt and the Ea/l, and continued, through all 
Jublequent ages of antiqtiity, the principal boinl of 
union, the feat of correlpondcncc and romnuTce, 
among the civilized nations of the earth. 

Alodiid'r In Egypt, an inclination llizcd Alexander to 
yiKs the jraverfe the foiiihern coafl of the Mediterranean, 
An non, that hc might ^ Tit tho r^v.’re^l temple and oracle 
,%r fiopier Anmum. l!iis venerable Ihrine was 
\ ( , ' 4 . Inuate ji a celfiwJt'd f, (‘t ut hve indesiii dianietjr, 

(lifloin ab(ai filty Ic. guei fiim ihc foa, and rwirg 
vah attr. iV\e bv'auty ai ilcd the fandy deferts 
ia. At mg the Aiiiran aud Afialic naiiom-, 
ttie u e’e of Ui'nunqn injo)^d a fmiilar aulho- 
riiy tw vvLich Otlphi had lorg Ir Id in (Ireeec'; 
and, |m! the coiiqnifl oi tin* f\dl could 
mt h< ”(• 1 vUi fo cafily accunpldlud by Aie\. 
"md.r, nad he Hot previoujly obtained tlie fuK- 
v«n of tl ^ Acn'ratcd flirine. Gukkd by pre 
df 71CV# impelkd by curiofity, he firil pro- 
c<v<kA (v ^ hundred miks wdlviard, along the 
<ua(l to through a defolute country. 


Kjt yi'lhrjio, ti'R > of rorrintipne. Tfie ii iilmg JutKn$ of 

An. (atth lull eiptv'Ati .vkus, lu.^ped up byb.ubuuno, andMtUch 
€ but the uf 4 bcatKceut haft<]» tp itilore tl'«* boIJtlt 

rd>t(* viripch the* hupui r.iiu 3 i ctu dared to conuived’ Jtlcm. du 
t de Xott, t ii. p. r?!)' 

- Arrian, !. iu* Tub iuit. 


t 


but 
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but not deftitute of water. He then boldly peilc- chap. 
trated loVi^ards the fouth, into the mid-land torn- 
lory, defpifmg the danger of travcrfing an ocean 
oi fand, unmarked by lrees> mountains or any 
other objeQ: thtit might dired his courfc, or vary 
I his gloomy feene of uniform fterihty’^ The 
fupcrllition of the ancients belitwod him to have 
been' conduded by ravens, or ferpuuts *, which, 
without fuppofing a miracle, may, agreeably to 
the natural inflind of animals, have fometimes 
bent their courfe through the defert, towards a 
wvll-watcred and fertil' fpot, covered with palms 
and olives. Tlie fountain, whkh ^vas the fource 
ot this ferlllitv, lonnetl not the leall curlofity t'i 
the place. It w ea vdiiigiy covd at m’dJty, 
and warm at night; and, in the mkminng 
time, rogLilcoly, cvtjy day, underwent all the in¬ 
termediate dcgiws of temperature. The adjacent 
territory produci'd a folhle Talt, which wa> c 
dug uiii in large oblong pieces, tknr as crjILi!, 

I’lie p'-ielfts ol: AnunoA inclofed it in boxes of 
pat’ii-tne, and bed owed it in prefei.L> on kings 
and othcT illuftiioun porfonages; fuch fait being 
ngaidcd as purer than that procured from lea- 
waUT, and therefore preferred for the purpole 
of facrihee, by perfons curious in their wor- 
fliip ' 

Alexander admired the nature of the place, con- 
fulted the Oracle concerning the fuccefs of his cx- 
pedition, and received, as was aniverfally reported, 

Egypt. 
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c It A P, a very favourable aiifwerIWng thus elfedeJ 
his purpofc at the temple of Ammbn, he returned 
to Memphis, in order finally lo fettle the aftairs of 
Egypt. The inhabitants of that country were rc- 
inftated in the enjoyment of their ancient rdigion 
and laws. Two Egyptians were appointed to ad- 
minifter the civil government J but the principal 
garrifons Alexander prudently entrufted to the 
command of his moft confidential friends^'’5 a 
policy alike recommended by the ftrength and im¬ 
portance of the countty, and by the relllefs temper 
of its inhabitants. 


Bariiw The Macedonians had now' extended their arms 
arm^from Anatolia, Carmania, Syria, and Eg)'pt; 

eaftera countries whlcfi auciently formed the. feat of arts 
l>mviijces. empire, and which a 61 ;ually compofe the 


^ ftrength and centVe of the Turkifti power. But 
Darius {after all hopes of accommodation had 
vaitiihed with a conqueror who demanded uncon¬ 


ditional fubmiffion to his clemency *0 found 


refourecs 


Vid, Pint. Alex,mil. Tbc* pueO: or prophet, meant 

toa»14refs Ahxantkr Ijy.tbe aire<?l»oni.tte titlp of irawlwv, cluW, fonj 
but not Iviati; luffi-cK nt|y lirquainfwith the* Gjretk tongue, he faki, 
^ai fon of Jupiter. On th)«i wjr^^heil blunder were founded 
AleJtandw’li pretenfiOm to dwiniiy-* 1^. ibid, & Zonar, AnnaU i. 
*l'ke fictions of CitrMns u.th Arrian, and 

Strubo, b jtvil. paid8. ^ 

Arrir'tt obfenres, that the fecni to have injitated the 

jtwJpnfy of Alevantler refpe^Upg %ypt* Scnlible th(? ' 

tiona of governors, fel that to mvyb, they appoint<H(f» 

«««but me® of theSqueftrian b® procc»ituI<»,of 

' ^ Titian, p, 

^ W Arrian and Cuttius arfti#.' Tkfit ktWr« between 
and m by writers, 

, * 4 "* , f!» 
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T^fourccs in his eafterti provinceb, Schii van, Gilan, CHAP. 

Korofan, and the wide extent of territory between i,_ 

the Cafpian and the Ja?cartes. Not only the fub* 
je£ls of the empire, but the independent tribes in 
thofe remote regions, Which in ancient and modern 
times have ever been ’ the abode of courage and 
barbarity, rejoiced in an opportunity to lignalife 
their reftlefa valour. At the firft fummons, they 
poured down into the fertile plains of AfTyria, and 
incrcafed the army of Darius far beyond any pro¬ 
portion of force which he had hitherto colleded. 

Meanwhile Alexander, having received con- 
hderable reinforcements from Greece, Macedon, mtoAiTy* 
and Thrace, purfued his journey eallward from J.'*- 
Phoenicia, pafed the Euphrates at Thaplacus^^ 
boldly flemmed the rapid ftream of the Tigris, A.c, 
and haftened to meet the enemy in AITyria* Darius 
had pitched his tents on the level banks of the 
Bumadus, near, the obfeure village of Gaugamela; 
but the fajuous battle, which finally decided the 
empire of the Eaft, derived its name from Arbela, 
a town in the fame province, fixty miles diftant 
irom the former, better known, and of eaher 
pronunciation 


In both thetr accounts^ whicb are totally uiconfittent with each other, 
there are internal marks of falfehood. 

Darius had entrufted the defence of the Jsafs to Ma/acu*, 
iMth a body of cavalryj, of which two thouland were Greeks. 
Hint on the firlt intelhgence of Alexandei^» a|>ptm(k, Mara- 
cus abandoned his poft, and drew off his forces. An^atti 
p» J A 

^ This reafon, whfeh in giidug by Acrian, could firaivdy have 
eared valid w aay htit a Vid Atriah# p* S3 1* 

Si; 3 
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c H A F. The fourth clay aftci* pafHng the Tigris, Alex- 
« , _ j andor was iitfornied by liis fcouts, that they had 
4p- fecn foine bodies of the enemy *s horfe, but could 
poaches afeertain their numbers, Upoh this inlelli- 

I cnem). iiiarchcd forward in order of battle; but 

bad not proceeded far, wheii he was met. by other 
fcouts, who having penetrated deeper into the 
country, or examined with greater - accuracy, 
acquainted him that the hohile ctivaliy fcarceiy 
exceeded a thoufand. This news made him 
alter his meafurcs. The heavy-armed troops 
were commanded to flacken their pace. At the 
head of the royal cohort, the Poeoniaiis, and 
auxiliaries, Alexander advanced with fuch celerity, 
that fevcral of the Barbarians fell into his hands, 
Ti'ctr Thefe prifoners gave him very alarming accounts 
of the force of Darius, who was encamped 
v/ithin a few hours march* Some made-' it amount 
to a million of foot, forty thoufand horfe, two 
hundred arrued chariots, and fifteen elephants from . 
the eahern banks, of the Indus Others exag¬ 
gerated (if indeed it was an exaggeration) with 
more method and probtibility, reducing the in¬ 
fantry to fix hundred thoufand, and raifing the 
cavalryto an hundred and forty-five thoufand^'’. 
But all agreed, that the prefcht army w'as greatly 
ntore numerous, and compofed bf rnpre warlike 
nations, than that which had fought at Iffus 

' 'j, ' ’ 

AtrlaiS) p.57. * V ' 

CQirio.>, l.iv, c.x5ixiii, edit, G^ex*. -Tlie aswnbw' arc ^ 
. rertntx».ifee otfatreditions.' ‘ ‘ 


' , Arrian & C«ruu§, loc. citat* JuftWTxi. c,?tu« '' Jt>Ioc?oni% , 
I.arvki^r.xxxbk.^ liii. Oroims, i. iii. t, Jcvii* ’ Alc^ad. ^ 
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Alexander received this information \\ Ithont c H A P, 
Tcflifying furprife. Having commanded an hak, 
he encamped four days to give his men rell Examines 
and refreihment. liis camp beinc: foruded by 
a good intreuchment, he left in it the fick and iii« 
firm, togetlier with all the baggage; and, on the 
evening of the fourth day, I'lri'pared to march 
againfl the enemy, with the efieaiv ’ p'trt of liis 
army, which was fait! to confift of forty thcHifand 
Infantry, and feven thoufand horfe, uniuc umbered 
with any thing but their provifions and armour. 

The march was undertaken at the fecond v.atch 
of the night, that tlic Macedonians, by joining 
attic in the morning, might enjoy ttie important 
’Sdvaiiit.ge of having an entire day before them, to 
reap the full fruits of their expeded vielor)% 

About half way bccwceii the hofiUe camps, fonic^ 
eminences mutually intercepted the view of 
cither army. Having afeended the rirme ground, 
Alexander firll beheld the Barbarians, drav ii up 
ill battle array, and perhaps inorf^ flo’llulJy mar- 
fhalled than lie hud reafni to appielirnd. d'heir 
appeai^'cc, at lead, immediateli, determined him 
to change his fndt refolutiou. He ag-ain com- 
maitded a halt, fumraoned a council ot war, tmd 
diiFereiit mcafures being propofed, acceded to the 
fmgle opinion of Parmcnio, who advifed thst the 
foot fhould remain ftutionary, until a detachment 
of horfe had explored the held of battle and 


Tny j-'wpfftv TTKcstv ivm to ipyoy rirtc^rxi f|Ur?As>. The wholf 
f cue of the future ♦I'itioii.’* Arnau, p. 8. 

^ , X 4 ' carefully 
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C Hap. carefully examined the difpofition of the eneinr. 
a Alexander, whofe condud was equaled by his 

cotirage, and both furpaffed by his adivity, per¬ 
formed thofc important duties in perfon, at the 
hfead of his light horfe, and royal cohort* Having 
returned with unexampled celerity he again af- 
toibled Jus captains, and encouraged them by a 
iKbrt fpeech* Their ardour correfponded with luV 
o*wn I and the foldiers, confident of vidory, wore 
commanded to take reft and refrefhmont 
Meanwhile, Darius perceiving the enemy’s ap- 
myj proach, kept his men prepared for adion. Not^ i 
wdhftanding the great length of the plain, he was 
obliged to contradl: his front, and form in two lincf, 
each of which w*is Extremely deep. According to * 
the Perfian cuftom, the King occupied the centre 
of the firll line, furrounded by the princes of tho 
blood, and the great officers of his court; and de¬ 
fended by his horfe and foot guards, amounting to 
fiftcim thouland chofen men, I'hcfe fpiendid 
troops which feemed fitter for parade than battle, 
were flanked on either fide, by the (Jreek mcr- 


•i* Aumomm/’/fott fuAHa-'- Up 

t«minArid<.4 }'<s Aunf to fup And An^ian^ j>. 5S. Ihiv 

dotfs not ag'Pee‘With vfhat is faUt, p- f/, isU* aX\o iit (ah ^ 
« Tliat ihf foldSm fatrW norWng but thtir 
arnwwV* 1 Wv^ therefore fupplied th 4 “word « provifionV^ 
tJoth An,un (lor. dta^.), and Cuunis, 9. jcui.\ fay, that 
jPaismenio eahorted Alexander to attack the e»emy iu the nijijht; 
lu vhich the King anfwred, that he dhTdaiftiwl wotp 

w to tleai the vjiitoryait iipjfwer wditliy tif hu* ntiagnanimiry 
ftpd hi« prudfint'o} fipce the day and ih^ hght H'erp ahoip ^ayour- 
ahte to the full c;Rt*pdQi» and difplay hf Jiipetiof fldll and 
< outage* * f 

h . * 

cei3taries> 
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cenaricB, and other warlike battalions, carefully c Tl A R 
feieded from the whole army. The right wing 
confided of the Medes, Parthians, Hyrcanlans, 
and SdCte; ^ the left was chiefly occupied by the 
Baclrians, Perflans, anil Cardullans, The various 
nations compofmg this immenfe hofl, were diftcr- 
cnlly armed, with fwords, fpcars, clubs, and 
liatclicts; wdiile the horfe and foot of each divifion 
were blended with fuch irregularity as iecnied 
the refuit of accident rather than of defign. d’he 
. armed chariots fronted the firll line, whofo centre 
was farther defended by the elephants. Chof<*u 
fquadrons of Scythian, Hadrian, and Cappadocian 
cavalry advanced botore cither wing, prepared to 
bring on the adion, or, after it began, to attack the 
enemy in flank and rear. 

'I'hc unexpeded approach of Alexander within 
fight of his tents, prevented Barius front fortilying^J” yj, 
the wide extent ol his camp j zlnd, as he dreaded a 
nodurnal aflault, from enemies who olicu veiled 
their defigns ifi darknefs, he conmiand(\i his men 
to remain all night under arms. 'J’his unufual 
mcafure, the gloomy fdence, the long and anxious 
expcilation, together with the fatigue of a reftlcfs 
night, difrouraged the whole army, but infpired 
double terrot* into thofe who had witttefled the 
miferable difaftets on the tanks of the Granicus 
and the Ilfus# 

' At day-break, Alexander difpofed ha troops in m*- v-^ 
a ntanner fuggefted by the fupertor 
deep order of the eneniy* His coti** battle. 

ji iidUlr f fifled 
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C II A p. fifted in two heavy armed phalanxes’ each amount* 
xxxviil. above fixteen thoufand men. Of thefe, the 

greater part formed into one line; behind whichj 
he placed the remamd(T of phalangites reinforced by 
targctccrs, with orders, that when the out-fpread- 
ing wings of the enemy prepared to attack the 
flanks and rear of his firll line, the fecond fliould 
immediately wheel to receive them The caval¬ 
ry and light infantry were fo difpofed on the wings, 
that while one part refiflcd the (hock of the Ferflans 
ill front, another, by only facing to the right or 
' left, might take them in flank. Skilful archers 
and darters were pofled at proper intervals, as af¬ 
fording ihe bed defence againR the armed chariots, 
which (as Alexander well know) mud immediately 
become ufele/s, whenever their conductors or horl'es 
, were wounded. 

ind mod* Having thus arranged the fevcral parts, Alex- 
auav^c. equal judgment led the whole in an 

oblique diredion towards the enemy’s left; a ma¬ 
noeuvre w hich t:rcud*^d the Macedouians to avoiil 
conicnding at onc«i with iepenor numbers. V»/hori 
his advanced baurdioiis, notwiiliilanding their 
ncanr’is to the enemy, (till flivtchcd towards the 
right, Dariuo alfo extended his left, till fearing that 
byconthiuhig this movement his men fliould be 
drawn gradu.illy oiF die plain, he xommauclcd the 
Scythian fquadroris to advaticc, and prevent the 
further exlenf.on of the hoflile lij’e. Alexander 


p» 6 w« lim h defined by jiLKan, as 

dcfri* bed mtlie text, , f 


imme- 
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immedlalcly detached a body of, fiorfe to oppofo 

tboni. All cquedrian combat cnfnod, lu which ___J 

both particu were rcMiiforcod, and the Bavb.iiLins 
firall) repelled. Hic annei chariots tlien iOued 
forth V ith impetuous violence ; but their a]jpeat» oump. 
aiice, only, was fonindable; for the 
taken by Alexander, rimdcred ihetr aifiull harm- ueioivt 
lefb. Darius next movi'd lii^ main body, but with 
fo little order, that the horfe, iiiixed with the in¬ 
fantry, advanced, and left a vacuity in llv* line, 
wliich liis generals v^auted lime or \jgllanct‘ le> 
fupply. Alexander fei/cd the decifive mcjiiient, 
niul penetrated inlo the \oid uith a wt^df^e of 
fquadro’r. lie was followed by tlie nj'atcii fec- 
tloiis d the phalanx, wln> ni/hed forward v*ith 
IvJiid fliouts, .s ii they had alreuly purfued the 
(uemy. In this part of tlr* hdd, the victory wa^ 
not iemg doubilid ; after a heble relidan i\ tin 
Baioarianb gave way: the pufillaniinous Dariu. 
wa.-. inreinoft in the llight ’ . 

Dhe battle, bowtver, Vas no! >cf dteided. 

The ino]*e remote divifioiis of the plndanx, npim 
receiving intelligence that the kdt wing, com¬ 
manded by Parmenio, was in danger, had n(>t iin- 
mc'Jiatcly followed Alei'candcr. A vacant fpace 
was ibns left in the Macedonian line, through 
■which fome fqiiadrons of Perfian and Indian horft 
penetrated with celerity, and advanced to the hollile 
camp It was then that Alexander derived fignal 

and 

£» Tot? a-4rxp«-c» “ He fled iharaefuIJy anong ihe 

foremyft.”' Auwti, p. 69. 

The words of Aiiian arf» tinrra'avrfi. rm 

(via;, tlie on the lefi), cn^ -jo 
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and well-earned advantijges from his judicious 
order of battle. The heav^^armed troops and tar- 
geteers, which he had Ikilfully polled behind the 
phalanx, fpeedily fac( d about, advanced with a 
r^pid flep, and attacked the Barbarian cavalry, 
already entangled among the baggage. The enemy, 
thns furprifed, were deflroyed or put to flight. 
ISjeauwhile, the danger Of his left wing recalled 
Alexander from the purfuit of Darius. In ad¬ 
vancing againfl the enemy’s right/he was met by 
the Parthian, Indian, and Perfian horle, who 


rdi«firS{<t Kui 6^v^o^, tm, , 

Kiirx to eap^ov, Oist atj-Tj r*i it ll’P'-i/tr, , 

t, S'-* r» a)itio(^o ^’6 Tiv Ac* The Kained (niii* 

chaidt’s commentary js mpenious, but fcarccty ■wiiianud by 
the teJk*. “ Lcs foftions de U dioitc de la phalange ayant 
donne en mtme ttmps que lc9 Pcltaftts, les autics ftsSliouf., qui 
ttoKiii par I'ohhque plus oU moms tn arm re, tuherent aufll dc 
marcher en a\mt, de charger I’ennexm. Mais ks troupes dc 
la drpite des Perfes, voyant le fort de combat au rtntre, fe 
pielTcicnt toutefc\0's cet endioit de la ligne, «i fe poUflant mn- 
tuePtment, & Ja foule embarrafla tellemcnt les foldlts d( h 
phalange, qu’il leiu fut alors impoffihle dt s’avanter. Sm <e<- 
entrtfait?(i, Alcxarnire, pour le f^ire jour, fe jetta fur Ico d<r- 
ncre. dr ecs tnnemis. JCn mtme temps la nomdie dt la fuitr de 
D-Mfius, & de la deroute de toute fa gauche s'etant lepandue, la 
ronfttnntion dtvintgtn^rale. L'effet en fut fiuguhei , lesPeifesfe* 
vtnant toup^s, dans leur retraite, par les efcadrons d^Alcvandie, 
.pnU a\0)ent t dos, cherehcrent ill fe fauver. mcme a Uavcis la 

phalange. 11s fe jcttercjit a corp 4 perdu fur elle. Qnoique dc vingt 

quJipre de^uteui* tile ne put refifler aa poids de cctlc xnalTe. 
Sa ^aucyWI^^alors plus chargce que fa cirottc, les fedltions 
de rellM-J pol^Rnt en avant, & n’t^teryerenr pas que, deptus 
ia tmfiewe lecTOii, la gauche reftolt en amcre. It en refidta 
que U jdtaUnge fc fepara, que fa droUe sVvanja k la pourfiute 
de y«nne«xt, & des corps nembreux de cavalerie ISc 4*m- 
fanterje, qvi avoient dte ay centre FcrjEm, enttcrerdi tout 4 -e<nip 
ptd-14 & pouff^ftt jufques deirriM la bgile des MacC-n 

domrW^ MCiaoiivs Uihtjmh ^ a r* 

‘main* 
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Biamtamed a Iharp conlli£t. Sixty of tlic Com* p a p. 
pamns fell j Hephseftion, Coenus, and Menidas, 
were wounded. Having at length diilipated thits 
cloud of cavalry, Alexander prepared to attack the 
foot in that wing. But ihe bufmefs was already 
effeded, chiefly by the Thelfaiian horfe ; and no¬ 
thing remained to be done, but to purfue the 
fugitives, and to render the victory as decihve as 
poflible 

, ^ According to the leafl extravagant accounts, coiifo- 
with the lofs of five hundred men, he deftroyed ^j^wresof 
forty thoufand of the Barbarians who never 

thence- 

Soldieisj bettc; scquaintecl with the practice than t^ith the 
theory of then* art* have oft<n a juft fiui>ule» that th« 

battles ot the ancients ftioulil be deienbed w ith an order* peifpi- 
tuity, and nrcunjftautial nnuutenef'*, -which j^re not t6 be found in 
the military wuleiv oi modem times. Scholars hav< emit a 
vomed to explain this differencej by obfervmg the mimenfe dil 
proportion, ta point of Uign^h and tbihties hetvceen the nriihtaij 
hiftonans of modem Europe, and tiiofe*ot Greece and Rome. 

But the difiitulty imU be belttr lolved, bv refleifting on the 
changes introduced into the lirt ot war by the change ot aim' ; 
which, m nwliury operations, form the pivot on*which tir 
whole tin ns. i. hiom the natuie of fire-arms, modem Littlci 
aie involved in fmokc and confulion. a. Prom the ftime table 
modern aitmes oteitpy a much greater ej^tent of ground, and 
begin to aift at much greater diftan^efsj Vihuh renders it moie 
difficult to obferve and aireitain ther manauvres. 3. The im- 
menfe train of artillery, animunhioni, &c, rtqnlml in the piae- 
tice of modern war, gnes a certain immobility to our armies, 
which renders it impoftible to perform, without great dahger, 
thpfe rapid evolutions m %hl* of an enemy, which lo often 
doetded the battles of the anelents* \yith ds, almoft every thing 
depends on the judicious choice of gmtind, a mutter roquiimg 
great ^ nuUtary genius, but not admitting the embfeUiffiments ^ 
htflotiW defcdiptiim. 

'*7 In the ^ Orccksmnd Romans, the evtraordJnaty 

^ difpropprtiou betweijn* the numbem Rain oft the fide of the 
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aflembled in fufficient numbers to 
difpute bis dominion in the Eaft. The invaluable 
provinces of Babylonia, Sufiana, and Perhs, with 
their refpedive capitals of Babylon, Sufa, and 
Perfepoiis formed the prize of his fldl! and 
valour. Alexander had not yet attained the funi- 
mi<- of his fortune, but he had aln^ady i cached die 
height of his renown'*'’. The burning of the 
royal palace of PcrfepoiiG to retaliate the ravages 

of 


■vjftors afd of tliu vaiiqulfiicdj ncrcHaiily refulted from the 
nature of then aririj. 'fhur pruitipDl veapoii'j bemp not iriifille, 
bi't manu-il, anmiiv could not bpgni to tjll tlii-v had ^p- 
pruai i.ej fo ueody to f’3< h other^ lltat the conquered found 
tluimllvcs Hit oil from all pn/Tihility of retieat. In modern 
tUi'Oi the uie of firc-armb (vrhuh often lenders the adllon Itfelf 
moie bloody) furmflics the defeated panv with various fn-» 
cihties for t'fi’ape- The fjdieie of nujituy a6hon is fo 
■widely extended, that, before the vietors can run over the 
Ipaoe wJihh fepa'-atej- them from tin- I’auqiuflicd, tlie latter 
may tall bai,k, au''! proceed with lot’'^ Ivyond their reach; 

and fliould any ' fd'ge, iiedj>e, ravine, t^e. he found in their 
way, may ofti'ii cliccl- the ardour of the purfueis. Upon ihefe 
cotdideratious, the in^entjou of gunpowder may be faid to 
have laved tlu. ((fufjcn of human blood. Equefli ian engage^ 
meuts (fur'"' fhe jcMiuipIcs on which cacJiy acfl remain nearly 
the fame m every age'i ai-e ftilj difiingutflied by finidar tirc'um* 
lUnces to tliofe wduv-h appear fo extraordinary in the battlci of 
antiquity. ^ 

The gold and fdver found in thofo cities itrnoimted fo 
thirty millions ileiling ; the lewtl* and othe.. pcciciis ipoil, be- 
knghig to ifanus fufficed, according to Plutarch, to Ir-ad 
twenty thoufarul niaks, and five thoufand camels. Pint, in 
fiJOiand. 

After the battle of ArbeJa, many of Alexander's adions, 
aB'vrili appear in tlte text, deferve the higheft praife j but, before' 
that pi^ribd, few of them can be j'lftly blam^.. , ^ 

1 * lit* p. 6 fi. Flat. In Alei!t^<ir A v.-$trabo, 


agree with Arran m confining the'cotjflagfntiba to the*v 

'■ ^ V?t ■r 
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of Xerxes m Greece, afiorded the firil indication CHAP, 
of his beings overcome by too much profperity, lb ! 

ipcak the moil favourably of this tranfaflion, an 
mididinguifliiag refentmeat made him forget dial 
]\c dehruyed his own palace, not that of his ad- 
verfary. 

llie fetticment of his important and cxtcnilve Mcafur^'s 
conquefts, and the reduction of the warlike Uxii, 
thofe independent mountaineers, who, inhabiting 
tlie wefteni frontier of Fcrfia, had ever defied ilic 
Ferlian power, reft rained Alexander from urging 
die purfuit of Darius. After his defeat, dial un- 
foriunatc prince efraped by a precipitate and oh- 
jem-e fligfit acrofs file Armenian niountaJnn i.iL'j 


pvilioe. Pli'Ciab {("]’■, Otn oaK' a pail: of that ('ITu^: v't. 

{.t*iifunit ill) Xl *i111 atL* (> ■T'jv j 

“ thi" j/ir.a‘ aM-111.' p,a'. I Cuiiir., 1 . v i \j'. i;'b 
iiiJ ijfviil tMnis 'bo whol^ iitv I't' jViJtpobs ib' 

ft mobii I), that not a oll’pc* o' it Tit;- jo.ii.tul aiitb',' 

ot ihc (biOrpii ci i (]'Alo‘>,niftir’, h a'lUMist' 

r''.'''.!' tLal •bil.'fob'- (’'\ii.t\I ii’iJfr iJie rii.^rfloiol /Jl* moo r, 
.1 id to.'tiuiuu 'vj i'idl t-.i i!ir Hib M ii> uui t<nii/jp, wlt-n 

.1 b.dvt.ojt'' (b Pi'i (K'Im) ^’oLfe'^ lu’! ti->>t) \i '}i 

\~crj hi.'a),i u*d i./iil.o’ji ioa», ami ditir cty 
tnji/'v 'bifjc,!;; \v,;^ i'jaiit’n Lniuia''. j/. Tiic, U uipj- 

Hb’iinvt'iviilt', I Okvcvtr. aPcp'’s Kvfous loi* behmag tliat tiioio 
' w;n c re's P, litoj';' ti 'llte G’^bs, i'li'ir.te at J. fon- 

(’e.vSn <l'uiutnl I'-'Jv ot'm-Tj ot.o ol v, I.H'b v.>‘( bti.id by A!<‘\- 
aT'‘b • r 1.1 e*c* (itluT tlibioy. Jby Uif Mabd'otii. Si-e hih iiippia- 
uieii; to pb) Rerluirlies it'i it's/'.iti, &r, ett'la Cicvc. 


At.'Ml obfdvco, t!ut IbivUi-. Hipwed gicat pulgeifient in liii 
a'g’it, I.iNiiijt b'ft the jaKiuiov'. i'nd wU’-freo-ucn'U'ii loatlb k'.ulln;r 
to xSnrii .'lid f5abyloi), towvuis whuh l^c juiUy fiifpiAcJ tlat Alt'x- 
..intltaf v,otibl niai'ch'hss liirtiy, ^lud dla'diny-his raiirfe over the/U'- 
inenlau niouauint, Into Maili*. Arrjan. p, d?. Dkidoms, Lxui. 
p, ajires v.ith Am.m. 'I he orors ot Cuuiitsj 1. v, t\i. are too 
. abilsi'd tQ mtlrit rdut;.tion, 

* ' Media, 
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C H'A P. Media. Being gradually joined by the fcattered 
ycxvTii. remnant qf his army, amounting to feveral thou- 
land Barbarians, and fifteen hundred Greek mer, 
cenaries, he purpofed to have eftablilhed his court 
in Media, fliould Alexander remain at Sufa or Ba¬ 
bylon ; but in cafe he were ftill purfued by the 
<;onqueror, his refolution was to proceed caftward, 
through Parthia and Hyrcania, into the valuable 
province of Badria, laying wafte the intermediate 
^country, that he might thus interpofe a defert be¬ 
tween himfclf and the Maccdoniiuis. In this de- 
fign, he difpatchcd to the Cafpian Gates the wag¬ 
gons conveying his women, and fuch inftrumonts 
of convenience or luxury as ftill foftened his mif- 
fortunes; and remained in perfon at Ecbatana with 
his army. Alexander, when apprifed of thefe 
meafures, haftened into Media. In his way he 
fubdued the Paraetacaeni; and having reached within 
three days march of the Median capital, was met 
by Bifthanes, the fon of Ochus, Darius's predecef- 
(or^h This Prince inforaied him, that Darius 
had fied from thence five days before, attended 
bv three thoufand horfemen, and fix tlioufand foot, 

TKe foundation of tj»(s l^ope Vas, that a revolt might brealc 
out in the Macedonian army; fince the more and the richer "iiro 
vincas Alexander acquired, his yeutenanti* wculd ha*-e the greater 
temptation to afpire at independence. Subfequent events will jollify 
j rhe reafonable expetflatlon of Darius, which was on this occahon dif» 
apfjoinied. '' 

Arriin, p. 66. fpealc* as if Orchu* hjtd been Dailus’s immediate 
^tfedecefibr, negledUng the ftiort reigp of Arces, the fon of Qchtis 
who.wtis poifoned foon after Ins,father hr d]i« eunuch Bagoas. 
xvii.5. iElian.yai^.Ii^.vl.,8. ^ 

' Anii 
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Animated by this intelliKence, Alexander pro* chap. 

ceeded to Ecbatana, in which place he left his trea- .. ; 

furesu and pofted a ftrong garrifon. In this city Alexander 
he likewife difmiiled the Theffalian cavalry, and 
feverai auxiliary fquadronsj paying them, bendes 
their arrears, a gratuity of two thoufand talents* 

Such as preferred the glory of accompanying his 
ftandard to the joy of revihting their refpe^Iive 
countries, were, allowed again to enlift; a permif- 
fion which many embraced. A ftrong detach¬ 
ment under Parmcnio fent into Hyrcania; 

Cacnus, who had been left ftck at Sufa, was com¬ 
manded to march with all convenient fpeed into 
Parthia: while the King, with a well appointed army, 
advanced with incredible expedition in purfuit 
of Darius. Having palled the Cafpian Straits^ he 
was met by Bagiftanes, a Babylonian of diftindion, 
who acquainted him that Beffus, governor of Bac- 
tria^ in conjundion with Nabarzaries, an officer in 
Darius’s cavalry, and Barzaentes, fatrap of the bar¬ 
barous Drangse and Arachoti? had tln*own afide all 
refped for a prince, who was 'UO longer an objed 
of fear. Upoai this intelligence, Alexander de¬ 
clared expeditibn to be more neceffary than ever. 

Having, therefore, left the iitfa^'y-armed troops 
and b'iggage uhder the command, oC Qr^crus, 
he haftened for-tord' with a * few ;feled bands, 
carrying only theft arms, two 4ayL provifions. 

. l' l ' , ' 1 ' ' ,V S- j 

' ■ 

*^His marcHefe'''Sx^fe tliWy elglbt Ijri^es adayj fome- 

times • njorp.' 'XenopliW» ’ expe«iti,doii of CyrjjUi, * ahd Amanda 
expedition i>i Alexander, wiutttSiUy illuftrate aitcl COBljm eacla 
other. 


VOt* IV* 
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c H A P. In that fpace of lime, he reached the camp from 
XXXVIII. which Bagiftenes had deferted; and finding fonie 
parties of the enemy there, learned that Darius, be¬ 
ing fei^ed and bound, was actually carried prifoner 
in his chariot; that Beflus, in whofe province this 
treafon had been committed, had affumed im¬ 
perial honours; that all the barbarians (Artabazus 
only and his fons excepted) already acknowledged 
the ufurper; that the Greek mercenaries preferved 
their fidelity inviolate; and, being unable to en¬ 
dure tha^ flagitious fceiHs that were tranfadiiig, 
had quitted the public road, and retired to the 
mountains, difdaining not only to participate 
in the defigns, but even to lliare the fame camp 
with the traitors. Alexander farther learned, 
that fliould he purfue BeflTus and his aflbeiates, it 
was their intention to make peace with him by 
delivering up Darius; but fliould ceafe from 
the purfuit, that they had determined to colIeA 
forces, and to divide the eafiern provinces of the 


■who is 

trenclio- 

roiifly 

fla'n. 

Olym. 


CXI;. 3, 


empire. 

Having received this information, AlexanJei 
marched all night, and next day till noon, with the 
utmoft fpeed, but without ovataking the enemy, 
fie therefore difmounte44:five hundred of his ca¬ 
valry, placed the bravefl: of bis foot, completely 
armed, on horfeback ; and commanding Attains 
and Nican^ to purfue the great road which Beflus 
bad followed, advanced in perfon with his chofen 
band by a nearer way, which'%vas almoft defert, 
and entirely deftitute of water. The natives of the 
country were his guide. From the dole of the 

evening 
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evening till day break, he had rode nearly fifty miles, c H A p. 
when he firft difcovered the enemy flying in difor- 
der, and unarmed. Probably to facilitate their 
own cfcape, Nabarzanes and Barzaentes ftabbed 
Darius, and then rode away with BeflTus, accom- 
ganied by fix hundred horfe. Notw ithflanding the 
celerity of Alexander, the unhappy Darius expired 
before the conqueror beheld him Darius was 
the lafl: king of the houfe of Flyftafpes, and the ^ 

"tenth in fuccelTion to the , monarchy of Cyrus* 

That he was neither brave nor prudent, his con- 
dud fufficiently evinces; but the uninterrupted 
chain of his calamities would have prevented him 
(had he been other wife inclined) from imitating 
the injuflice and cruelty of too many of his prede- 
ccflbrs 

In this important Rage of his fortune, Alexajider Alexander 
dii}>layed tender fympathy with afflidion, warm the 
eftcem of fidelity, and juft hatred of treafon. He 


Such Is the fimple narratiou of Arrian. The fictions related by 
Plutarch in Alexand. & Curtius, 1 . v. c. xii. & Juftin, I. xi. c. xv. 
are inconfiftent with each other, and all of (hem betray the defire to 
contrail the exaltation and depreffion of the fortune of Darius. 
“He was chained,” lays'Curtius» «with golden fetters; but laid 
in a dirty cart, covered with raw hides,” His harangue in praife 
of Alexander would be moral and afleiUng, were it not totally 
improbable. 

Arrian makes this judicious obfervation, which proves the 
futility of the Oriental traditions reprefenting Darius as a moniler 
tvranny and cruelty. See D^Herbelot. Bibl. Olaentalo, art. 
Darab. p. 285. Should the falhionable fceptkilra of the times 
hefitate between thefe authorities, the reader has only to alk, what 
Oxi:iit.a hillorian hao i elated the tranfatfUons of Darius with the 
tuluHs .■'ui! accurrcv' fo '’onfpicuous in Arri,an? 
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XXXVIIJ. 
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Thp !lif- 

tjiin and 
b. vtluan 
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gave orders, that the body of Darius fhould be 
tranfported to Perlia, and iiuerred in the royal 
maufoieiim. The children of the dcceafed prince 
were uniformly treated with thofe diilindions wliich 
belonged to their birth ; and Statira ”, his eldeft 
daughter, was finally efpoufed by Alexander. The 
pardon of the Greek mercenaries, who were ad¬ 
mitted into the Macedonian fervice, and the ho¬ 
nourable reception of Artabazus and his fons, well 
became the character of a prince, who could dif- 
cern and reward the merit of his enemies. Alexan¬ 
der then purfued the murderers of Darius through 
the inhofpitable territories of the Arii and Zaran- 
gasi, and in tw'o days acconipliflied a journey of fix 
hundred furlongs. Having received the fiihiuT- 
fion of Aornos ” and Baftra, he paffed the 
and rapid Oxus, and learned, on the eaftern banks 
of this river, that Befliis, who had betrayed his 
mafter, had been betrayed in his turn by Spita- 
menes. The former was fuj*prifed by the Mace¬ 
donians, and treated with a barbarity ” better 
merited by his own crimes, than becoming the 
charader of Alexander. 

Spitamenes fucceeded to his ambition and dan¬ 
ger. In purfuit of this,,daring rebel, the refent- 
ment of Alexander hurried iiim through the vafl 

Dlodor. xvlil. ;o7. Arnan, vli. 4, PltiLarch in AIf\,ind. 

We fhall meet -with another place of this name, hetweru tli? 
Suaftus and the Indus. 

lie was ftripped naked, wljipped, fi.an3cf’'Mv mutilated, &c. 
Arrian arraigns thofe cruelties, as unv/oitliy of the nrec.an tharac- 
ter- but he warmly approves tlv* puniflung of IJrfl'i', aud<r‘ oth-r 
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hut undefcribed '' provinces of Aria, Baftria, Sog- c ii A P- 
diaiia, and other lefs coufid(?rable divifions of the 
foutlicrn region of l\irtary. The more northern oiymp. 
and independent tribes of that iinmonfe roimlry, cxn. 4* 
wliofe paftorai life forinui an admirable preparrition '^2. 
ior war, ventured to taEo arms agaiiift a conqueror 
who hovered on the frontier of their pi sins, and 
whofe camp tempted them with the profpecl of a 
rich plunder. The }>oliry of Spitameir's infla.ncd 
their courage, and animated their hopes. Thefe 
rude nations, and dns obieure leadm, proved the 
moil dangerous eueii-ies vvith wlioin Alexander 
ever had to contend. Sometimes they faced Inin 
ill the held, and after oblltn itcly reiifting, retreafet: 

Ikiltully. Though oever vaiiqmfhed, Alexandc'r 
oblaiiK’d manv d'\ir-boiiebl vielorks. The Sev 

• J LJ y 

thiaiis on leveral occanons iuq rded his ad\anoed 
puities and interrupted his convoys. al rnpt- 

nel's of their attack was only oqaailcd by the viele- 
rit)' oi their retiant; their numbers, their courage, 
and their llratagems, all rendered them forjnid- 
ablc'h But tile onligthencd intr-apidify, and iii- 


Tbc’ ('rroru-ous gec^grantiy of the ancients is laboiiouny conipaied 
with fubiequonl difLovcru’s m the learned wojL nmtkd blxavmn des 
Anciens Ildtoriem d’Aiexandre; and may' he f(‘en at one glam e, hr 
comparing the majis, uleally prefixed to Quintus Curlius, with thole 
of D’Anvillc. ^ 

In one aiftion, Ariiati tells us, that only forty Macedonian hoile- 
nicn, and three Imndre i foot, efcaped. Arrian, l.iv. Cintius men¬ 
tions another, after winch it was made death to (hvulge tJie numher 
of the flam. Curtius, l.vu. c. 7. Alexander was not preit nt m 
either of thefe engagements ; but in a third battle, related by Arrnn, 
the Macedonians weic at fiift repelled, many of them woundid, and 
the King hit with an arrow, which broke the fibula, or lefier bone 
of his leg. The Ma''edonians, however, rallied, and totally defeated 
the enemy, Arnan, hiii. fub fm, 

Y 3 
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CHAP, imitable difciplinc of the Greeks and Macedonians, 
XXXVm. finally prevailed over Barbarian craft, and defultory 
fury. Not contented with repelling nis enemies, 
Alexander eroded the Jaxartes, and defeated the 
Scythians'^* on the northern bank of that river. 
This victory was fufficient for his renown ; and the 
urgency of his affairs foon recalled him from an 
inhofpitable defert. 

Alexander The provinces bct\veen the Cafpian and the 
Jaxartes twice rebelled, and twice were reduced to 
proviiice9 fubmiffion. The Barbarians fighting fingly were 
theS^irn fncceffively fubdued; their bravefl troops were 

1 

Before Alexander palled the Jaxartes, he xeceived an em~ 
bally probably from the Abian Scythians. Their oration, omn 
. ted by all the Greek vTitcr®, is preferved in Curtius, 1 . vil. r. S 
It is remarkable for the bold elevated llyle, tn which thefe Bar' 
barians dilplay their own advantages and defenbe the dellrni'tive 
ambition of the invader. In both refpe<fts, it agrees with the adtrm- 
abie harangue of the Caledonian chieftain Galgarus, in Tacitus’s Life 
Oi Agricola. But the glowing fentiments of thole independent and 
high-minded nations are invigorated by the brevity of Tacitus, and 
weakened by the dilFnfivenels ’ of Curtins, Both orations abound in 
metaphors. “ Great trees,” fay the Scythians to Alexander, *< re¬ 
quire long time to grow: the labour of a few hours levels them with 
the ground. ' Take tare, leall, in climbing Jo the top, you Hiould fall 
with the branches which you have feized. Grafp Fortune with both 
your hands; Ihe is llippery, and cannot be confined. Our country¬ 
men tlefcribc her W'ithoilt feet, with hands only, and wings. Thofe 
to whom Ihe ftretchcs out her hand, Ihc ajlow's not to touch her wings, 
Kein your profperity, that you may the more cafily manage it. Oui 
poverty w'ill he fwifter than your army loaded .with fpoil. We range 
the plain and the foreft; w'e dif^ain to lerv'e, and defirc not to com¬ 
mand.” 'I'lic figurative fiyie of the Scythians is fufficiently confonani 
to the manners ol barbarous nations. See IVincipii di Scienza nuova, 
vol.i.p.156, & fcqq. See iikewlfe Chapters fifth and fixth of the 
pi dent Hiliory. Le Clerc, therefore, fpeaks inconfiderately when, in 
arra'gning the fidelity of Curtius, he lays, ** Scytbje ipfi, omnium 
lifpiaiium rudes, rhttorico calatnifiro inufti, in medium prodeunt.” 
Judic. Curt, p.326. 


gradually 
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gradually intermixed in the Macedonian ranks j c H A p. 
and Alexander, thus continually reinforced by new ^xxvtiT. 
numbers, was enabled to overawe thofe extenfive 
countries, by dividing his army into five formid- J^xartcs. 
able brigades commanded by Hcphmftion, Pto- 
lemy, Perdiccas, Csenusand hiuifelf. Near A. 0.3^7, 
Gabm, a fortrefs of Sogdiana, Csenus attacked and 
defeated Spitarnencs. The Sogdians and Bac- 
trians deferted their unfortunate general and fur- 
rendered their arms to the conqueror. The Maf- 
fageta:i and other Scythians, having plundered the 
camp of their allies, fied with Spitamenes to the 
deiert; but being apprifed, that the Macedonians 
prepared to purfue them, they flew this adive and 
daring chief, whofe courage deferved a better fate ; 
and, in hopes of making their own peace, fent his 
head to the conqucior. 

After the death of Spitamenes, the enemy feebly oi 
retified Alexander in the op-.m country : but in tin 

, oj,j) tor- 

provinces of Sogdiana and Parostacene, two im¬ 
portant fortrelTes, long deemed impregnable, ftill 
bade defiance to the invader. Into the hnancr, A.c.32 
Oxyartes the Badrian, vdio headed tlie rcbcihnn 
(for ib the Macedonians teriiied the brave defence 
of the Badrians), had placed his wife and childicn. 

The rock was fteep, rugged, ulraoft inacceflible, 
and provided with corn for a long fiege. The deep 
fnow, by which it was furrouuded, incrcaleJ the 
difficulty of alTaulting it, and fupplied the garrifon 


Artabazus, the faithful attendant of Darius, and afterwards the 
fnend of Alexander, was joined in the command with Camus. Arnau. 

y 4 v/ith 
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CHAP, with water. Alexander, having fummoned the Bac- 
XXXVHI. Jo furrender, was afiitd in dorifion, Whether 

he ha,d furnifhed hhnfelf wiih winged foldica? 
This iiifolencc piqued his pride; and he deter¬ 
mined to make himfelf maflcr of the place, with 
whatevei* diflicalties and dangers his undertaking 
might be attended. This refolutio]i was confo- 
nant to his charadfer. His fuccefs in arms, owing 
to the refourccs of his active and coinprehenfi\ e 
mind, fometimes encouraged him to enterpriks, 
neither juflificd by neceffity, nor warranted by prn 
dence. Fond of war, not only as an inftrument or 
ambition, but as an art in which he gloried to ex¬ 
cel, he began to regard the means as more valu¬ 
able than the end, and facrificed the lives of hi.« 
* 

men to military experiments alike hazardous and 
vifdefs: yet, on the prefeiit occafion, found-po¬ 
licy feciiib to have dlreded his nieafures. Having 
determined foon to depart from thofe provinces, he 
might judge it imprudent to leave an enemy be¬ 
hind ; it might feem ncccilaiy to dritroy the feeds 
oi fulurc rebellion ; and, by exploits unexampled 
and aimofi: incredible, to imprefs luch 1 error of hi'- 
ivan/g 's would aflonifh and overawe his mofi dif 
taut . il warlike dependencies. 

IS /\] indor carefully exuiruned the Sogdian for- 
taku, wa ^ * propofed a reward of t wclve talents 

equally t])e man v. ho Hiould firfl mount the top of tlie rock 


Above £ 2000, equal in value to near £ ac,cao hi the prefeut 

* 
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on which it fituated. The h-cond and third c ri A r* 
were to be proportioiiably rewarded, and even the 
lull of ten was to be gratified with the iuni of three ingenious 
hundred durics. The hopes (d' thi.^ recomp(nice5 
which, in the conception of the Greeks an<l Ma¬ 
cedonians, was equally honouiabic and lucrative, 
flinnilated the love of ad vent ui., io rniifpicuoiis, 
in both nations, d'hree hundred men, car< lud) 
feleCted from the whole army, were furuilhed with 
ropes made of the llrongeli llax, and with iron 
pins ufed in pitclilng tents. 'They w^ere lil-nwife 
provided with Irnall pieces of linen, which, being 
joined together, might ferve as a fignal. Thus 
equipped, they proceeded at the dole of evening 
towards the inofl abrupt fide of the rock, and 
therefore tlie inofl likely to be ntigiiarJed. B)- 
driving the in^n phis into ex iigealed inow, and 
then laRening to them the r(npes, they gradually 
boified ihemfelves up the mountain. In this ex¬ 
traordinary enterprife, thirtv t?KU periflied, whole 
bodies were fo proloundly buried in dre fuow, that, 
notw'ithfbnding the moll diligetn i‘ arch, they 
could never afterwards be Kcovered. By this 
fimple contrivance, thofc daring t-dv' n'ur'us gained 
the fummit of the rock, which ovLth-oked iIjc 
forrrefs j and waving their fignal* in the Uiorniug, 
were difeovered by Alexander. At this joyous 
fight, he fummoned the bcTieged to furroiider to 
his winged foldiers. The Barbarians beheld and 
trembled ; terror multiplied the nuinlv-r cd their 
^-nemies, and reprefented them as complcLcIy armed; 

Alexander 
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c If A P. Al^ander was invited to take poffeffion of the 
fortrefs 

Aiexan- ‘ This obfcure and even namelefs caftle contained 
der’s ger * Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes, and deemed, next 
tl^°ment fpoufe of Darius, the greateft beauty in the 

of Roxana. Raft, Alex^der admired her form and her ac- 


Thc for¬ 
trefs of 
. Chorines 
furtendftrs. 
Olymp. 
cxiii. z. 

A. C. 337. 


compliftim^nts; but even in the fervour of youth, 
aikl the intoxication of profperity, his generous 
mind difdained the cruel rights of a conqueror, as 
juftified by the maxims and example of his age and 
country. With a moderation and felf-command, 
worthy the fcholar of Ariftotle, he declined the 
embraces, of his captive, till his condefcending af- 
fe<9ion raifed her to the throne, choofing rather to 
offend the prejudices of the Macedonians, than to 
tranfgrefs the laws of humanity" 

In Baftria, Alexander learned that the Paras- 
taceni were in arms, and that many of his moft 
dangerous enemies had fliut thenifelves up in the 
fortrefs or rock of Chorienes. Upon this intelli¬ 
gence, he haftened to the Paraetacene hills. The 
height of the rock, which was everywhere fteep and 
craggy, he found to. be nearly three miles, and its 
^circuihfsrence above feveii. It was furrounded by 
a broad and deep ditch, at fuch diftance from the 
bafe as placed the garrifon beyond the?* reach of 


miifiSIe weapons. Alexander gave brders that the 
fir trees, of extraordinary height, which furrounded 
the mountain, fhould be cut down, and formed 


into ^ladders, by means of which, his men de- 


*5 Arrian? p. 9i> A feqq, Id. ibid. 

feending 
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fcending the ditch, drove huge piles into the^bot- 
tom. Thefe, being placed at proper diftances, 
i^ere covered with hurdles of ozier confolidated, 
with earth# In this occupation his whole army 
were employed by turns, night and day. The Bar* 
barians at firfl derided this feemingly ufelefs la¬ 
bour. But their infults were foon anfwered by Ma¬ 
cedonian arrows. By thefe, and other milBle 
weapons, the Macedonians, who were carefully 
proteded by their coverings, fo much annoyed the 
befieged, that the latter became defirous to capi¬ 
tulate. For this purpofe, Chorienes, from whom 
the place derived its name, defirM to converfe 
with Oxyartes the Battrian, who, fmce the taking 
of his wife and children, had fiibrnitied to Alex¬ 
ander. His requell being granted, Oxyartes 
itrongly exhorted him to I'urrender his fortrefs and 
himfclf, alluring him of Alexander's goodiiwfs, of 
which his own treatment fnrnilhed an eminent ex¬ 
ample, and declaring that no place was impregna¬ 
ble to fyeh troops and fuch a general. Chorienes 
prudently followed this advice j and, by his fpeedy 
fubrnillion, not only obtained pardon, but gained 
the friendlhip of Alexander, who again entrufted 
him with the command of his fortrefs, and the 
government of his province. The vaft magazines 
of com, meat^ and wine, coUeded by the Farsetaceni 
for a long fiege, afforded a feafonabie fapply to the ; 
Macedonian army, efpecially during the fevefity 
of winter, in a country covered with fnow many 
feet deep ' * 

Arrian, p. 9a. 

By 
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The \ir- 
tues dif- 
phycfl by 
Alexander 
in making 
nnd r <*- 
Uting hio 
conquefts. 


By fuch memorable atchieveinents, Alexander 
fabdued the nations between the Cafpian fea, the 
river Jaxartes, and the lofty chain of mountains, 
which fupply the fources of the Indus and the 
Ganges. In the condudl of this remote and dan- 
gerous warfai c, the great abilities of the general were 
confpicuoufly diftinguiflied. His example taught 
the troops to defpife hunger, fatigue, cold, and 
danger : neither rugged mountains, nor deep and 
rapid rivers, nor wounds, nor fickntfs, could in¬ 
terrupt his progrefs, or abate his aefivity : his cou¬ 
rage expofod him to difficulties, from which he was 
extricated by new efforts of courage, which, in 
any other commander, would have paffed for te¬ 
merity. Amidff the hardffiipr, of a military life, 
obffinatc fieges, bloody batiks, and dear-bought 
vi<Stories, he ftill rerpct.ded the rights of mankind, 
and praefikd the mild virtues of humanity. The 
conquered nations enjoyed thole ancient laws and 
privileges ; the rigours of defpoufai were foftcried ; 
arts and indullry encouraged; and the proudcll 
Macedonian governors compelled, by the autho¬ 
rity and example of Alexander, to obferve the 
rules of juftice towards their meaneft fubje<ffs''\ 
To bridle the fierce inhabitants of the Scythian 
plains, he founded cities, and eftabliffied colonics 
on the banks of the Jaxartes and the Oxus; and 
thofe deftrudlive campaigns, ufually aferibed to his 
reitlefs activity and blind ambition, appeared to the 
difeernment of this extraordinary man, not only 


Plutarch, Anian, 8 c Curtius, pafiim. 


effential 
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efiential to the fecurky of the conqucfts which he 
had already made, but neceffary preparations for 
more remote and fplendid expeditions which he 
flill purpofed to undertake; and which, as will 
appear in the fucceeding chapter, he performed wiih 
fingular boldnefs and unexampled fuccefs. 

During the three firft years that the invincible he- 
roifm of Alexander triumphed in the Eak, the firm 
vigilance of Antipater reprefled rebellion in Greece. 
But the attention of that general being diverted, 
by a revolt in Thrace, from the affairs of the 
fouthern provinces, the Lacedtemonians, inib’gated 
by the warlike ambition of their king Agis, ventured 
to exert that hoflility againfl: Macedon which they 
had long felt and exprelTed. Reinforced by foriie 
coramunitits of (he Peloponnefus, which impru¬ 
dently liflened to their counfels, the ailit l army 
amounted to tvv'enty-two thoufand men. Arnipa- 
ter, having checked the infurreftioii in Thrace, 
liaftened into the Grecian peninfula with a iaperior 
force, and defeated the confodemt 'S in a battle, 
which proved fatal to King Agis, and three thou- 
faiid Peloponnefian troops, 1 he xauquiflicd were 
allowed to fend ambafladors to implore the cle¬ 
mency of Alexander. Prom this gencrou'^ prince, 
the rebellious republics rv-ceived promil'c of par¬ 
don, on condition that they puniflied with due 
feverity the authors of an unprovoked and iil- 
judged revolt*''. 

Prom this period, till the death of AL'xand 'r, 
Greece enjoyed, above eight years, an unufual dc- 


c ii A p. 

XXXVIII. 
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tioub m 
Greece 
checked by 
Antij).it! I. 
Olvmp, 
cxH. j. 
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Diodorus, 1 .xvii. p.537. Cmt'ms, 1 .vl. c.i. 
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C A p. tranquillity and bappinesfs. The fufpicious 

30 bcviii. iwid fevere temper of Antipater was reftrained 
’ by the commands of his mailer, who, provided 

fiibfequent the feveral republics fent him their appointed con- 
ting^nts of men to reinforce his armies, was un- 
derm's reign, filling to exa£t from them any* farther mark of 
fi^hmiflion. Under the proteftion of this indul¬ 
gent fovereign, to the glory of whofe conquefts 
they were aflbciated, the Greeks Hill preferved the 
forms, and difplayed the image, of that free con- 
ftitution of government, whofe fpirit had animated 
their anceftors. 

Ctefiphon While Alexander purfued the murderers of Da- 
JEiii rius, Athens was crowded with fpe<Slators from the 
and den ' neighbouring republics, to behold a long prepared in- 
fended by |elle£lual confli^ between iEfchines and Demoft- 
henes! ' hencs, whofc rivalihip in power and fame had for 
oivuip. many years divided the aifedions of their country 
2 c.^330. confequence of a decree propofed by Ctefi¬ 

phon, we hav feen Demofihenes honoured with 
a golden crown, as the reward of his policihal 
merit. His adverfarj had, even before the death 
of Philip, denounced the* author of this decree 
as a violator of the laws of his country, 1. Bc- 
caufe he‘ had decreed public honours to a man 
adually entnifted with the publiq money, and who 
had not yet paffed his accounts. Becaufe, con¬ 
trary to law, he had advifed that the crown 
conferred on Demofihenes, ihould be proclaimed . 
in the theatre. 3. Becaufe the boafled fervices of 
D^nnofthenes had ended in public difgrace and 
ruin j and that, mftead of being Rewarded with a 

I crowHi 
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crown, he ought to be punifhed as a traitor. Var chap. 
rious circumftances, which it is now impoffible to 
explain, retarded the hearing of tjiis important 
caufe, till the fixth year of the reign of Alex¬ 
ander. The triumph of the Macedonians feemed 
to promife every advantage to Jifchines, who had 
long been the partjifan of Philip^ and of his, 
magnanimous fon j and who, by a ftroke aimed 
at Ctefiphon, meant chiefly to wound Demofthenes, 

-the avowed enemy of both. 

In the oration of .^fchines, we find the united 
powers of reafon and argument combined with 
the moft fplendSfd eloquence. Yet the perfuafive lum^y. 
vehemence of Demoflhenes prevailed in the coii- ^ 
teft. The unexampled exertions '®, by which he 
obtained this victory, will be admired to the latef^^ 
ages of the world. To what an exalted pitch of 
enthufiafm muft the orator. Have raifed himfeif and 
his audience, when, to juRify his advifmg the fatal 
battle. of Chseronaa, he exclaimed, “ No, my • " 

fellow-citizens, you have not erred ; No; I/wear 
it by the manes of thofe heroes who fought in the 
fame caufe at Marathon and Platsea.” What fub-*' 
lime art was required to arrive, by juft degrees, at 
this lofty or rather gigantic fentiment, which, in 
any other light than the inimitable blaze of elo¬ 
quence with which it was furrounded, would ap¬ 
pear altogether extravagant. 

The oi*ator not only juftified Ctefiphon and 
himfeif, but procured the banifhment of his adver- liienes. 



See the Orat. de Coroa. throughout. 
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CHAP, faryj as the author of a malignant and calumnious 
^accufation. Honourable as this triumph was, De- 
mofthenes derived more folid glory from the ge¬ 
nerous treatment of his vanquiflied rival. Before 
iEfeuiues fet fail, he carried to him a purfe of 
mopey, which he kindly compelled him to accept j 
a generofity which made the baniihed man feel fe- 
,verely the weight of his punilhment, and aifeO:- 
higly obferve, How deeply muft I regret the 
lofs of a country, in which enemies are more ge» 
nerous than friends elfewhere !” iEfehines retired 
to the ifle of Rhodes, and inllifutcd a fchool of 
eloquence, which houriihed feveral centuries. It 
is recorded, that having read to his fcholars the 
oration which occafioned his banifhment, it was 
received with extraordinary applaufe. But when 
this applaufe was redoubled on his reading the an- 
fwer of Demofthenes, he was fo far from teftify- 
ing envy, that he exclaimed to his audience, 
What would have been your admiration, had 
you- ^eard the orator himfelf 1” 

His death. Demofthenes furvived Alexander, whofe mag- 
oiymp. nanimity difdained to puniih an enemy whom he 
A. c.^ssj. fcarcely regarded as dangerous. But this illuftrious 
Athenian patriot fell a prey to the more fufpicious 
policy of Antipater. At tlie defirc of that prince, 
he was baniflieJ Athens, and being purfued by 
Macedonian alfailins to the little ifland of Calauria, 


The fen- 
teuce of 
the Atlie- 


he ended his life by poifon 

It may be thought, that the conqueror of the 
Perfian empire would have little leifure, or incli- 

Plut. in Demofthen. & Luciln. Bempfthen. Encom. 


nation 
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nation, to attend to a perfonal altercation between two CHAR. 
Athenian orators; and that neither the impeach- . „ ^ J 

ment nor the defence of Demoflhenes tould affe£l: nians in 
his pride or his intereft. It deferv^ to be confi- 
dered, however, that this orator was the inveterate, nes» ho* 
and long the fuccefsful, opponent of the greatnefs 
of his family ; and, in the beginning of his own deration o£’ 
reign, had attempted, with more courage, indeed, 
than prudence, to overturn the yet unconfolidated 
pillar of his fortune. But whatever indifference 
Alexander, who was carefully informed of the 
tranl'adions of Greece, might teftify amidft the 
honours of Demoflhcnes, it cannot be believed that 
he heard with total unconcern the fentence of the 
Athenian people; a fentence which reverfed the 
decifion of fortune, and arraigned the cruel and 
melancholy triumph of Philip over the liberties of 
Greece. That he never refented the indignity, is a 
proof of his moderation; and that the Athenians 
could venture on a mcafure fo offenfive, is a proof 
of the freedom and fecurity which they enjo)ied 
under the Macedonian government. 

Deprived indeed of the honour, but alfo deHvere 4 
from the cares, of independent fovereignty, and 
undiilurbed by ihofe continual and often bloody ia«er years, 
diffenfions, wh&h deform the annals of their tu- 
niultuous liberty, the Greeks indulged their natural der. 
propenfity to the focial embeiUfhments of life; a 
propenfity by which they were honourably diflin- 
guifbed above all other nations of antiquity. Theii^ 
innumerable fhows, feftivals, and dramatic enter¬ 
tainments, w'ere exhibited with more pomp than at 
vox.. IV. z any 
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CHAP, any former period. The fchools of philofophers 

> _! and rhetoricians were frequented by all defcriptioas 

of men. Painting and ftatuary were cultivated with 
equal ardour and fuccefs. Many improvements 
were made in the fciences; and, as will appear 
more fully hereafter, the Greeks, and the Athe¬ 
nians in particular, ftill rivalled the tafte and ge¬ 
nius, though not the fpirit and virtue, of their an- 
ceftors. Yet even in this degenerate (late, when 
patriotifm aud true valour were extin£l:, and thofe 
vanquiihed republicans had neither liberties to love, 
nor country to defend, their martial honours 
W'ere ► revived and brightened by an aflbciaiion 
with the renown of their conqueror. Under Alex¬ 
ander, their exploits, though directed to very dif¬ 
ferent purpofes, equalled, perhaps excelled, the 
boafted trophies of Marathon and Plata-a. By a 
fjngularity peculiar to their fortune, the aera of 
their political difgrace coincides with the moll: 
fplrndid period of their military glory. Alexander 
was himfelf a Greek; his kingdom had been 
founded by a Grecian colony ; and, to revenge the 
wroii'>-s of that nation, he undertook and accom- 
plidied the moll extraordinary enterprifes recorded 
in the hiRory of the world. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

Alexander's Indian Expedition. — Route pttrfucd by 
the Army. Aornos taken. — Edyfa and Mount 
Mcros.--^ Alexander pajjes the Indus and Hy-* 
dafpes. — Defeats Porus.-^Founds Nicasa and Bu^ 
cephalia. — Pajfes the Acejines and Hydraotes. *— 
San gala taken.—Eajicrn Boundary of Alexander's 
Conqucjls. ’—‘He fails down the Hydafpes. — Takes 
the MaUian fortrefs. — His march through the 
Gedrofian Defert. —Voyage of Nearchus.—^Alex¬ 
ander improves the internal State of his Con* 
qutjls. — Incorporq.ie': the Barbarian Levies with 
the Greeks and Macedonians. — Intermarriages of 
the Europeans and Ajiatics. — Artifices to prevent 
Alexander's Return to Babylon. — His Death, and 
Characicr. — Dhnfion of his Conquejls. — Subfe- 
quent liijtory of Egypt and Syria. — The Wejlern 
Divijion of Alexander's Empire conquered hy the 
Romans. — State of Greece after the Age of Alex¬ 
ander. 


T3Y juft views of policy, rather than the mad- 
nefs of ambition, Alexander was carried to 
the rugged banks of the Ox us and the laxartes. 
The fierce nations of thofe inhofpitable regions 
had, in ancient times, repeatedly over-rua the more 
wealthy and more civilized provinces of Afia. 
Without diftufing through the Scythian plains the 
terror of his name, the conqueror could not have 
fecurcly enjoyed the fplendour of Sufa and Babylon; 
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c nor without the affillaiice of numerous and vrarlike 

XXXIX.^ levies, raifed in thofe barbarous countries, could 
he have prudently undertaken his Indian expedi- 
don.' For this remote and dangerous enterprife, he 
prepared early in the fpring; Atnyntas being appoint¬ 
ed governor of Bakina, and entrufted with a fuffi- 
efent ftrength to overawe the furrounding provinces. 
Traverfii ’ With all the remainder'of his forces, Alexander 
pam^^ haftened foutliwards, and in ten days march tra- 
verfed the Paropamifus, a link of that immenfe 
chain of mountains, reaching from the^ coaft of 
Cilicjia to the fea of China. This fouthern belt, 
difthiguillied' in diiferent portions of its length by 
the various names of Taurus, Paropamifus, I mans, 
and Edmddus, the Greeks confounded ^ wit!i the 
northern chain, of which Scythian Caucafus is a 
part, and whole remote branches extend from the 
fliores of the Euxine to the eaftern extremity of 
Tartary. Such^is the ftrong frame which fupports 
the ponderous mafs of Ada. The intermediate 
fpace, efpecially, towards this central country of Bu- 
charia, is far more elevated than any other portion 
of the ancient continent *; and the towering heights 
of Paropamifus had hitherto defended (if we ex¬ 
cept the obfeufe expediti!^ of l3arius) the feeble 
majefty of India againfl the ravagers of the earth. 
The didicultles of 'thk celebrated journey have, 

f ‘ ^ 

* 'Hie errors of pioclorus, l.xvu. of Curtius, l.vii, 

c.iU. are avoided by Arrian, l.v. p.roi- and by Strabo, l.x-v. 
p.724. See alfo Arrian. Xndic, c.a. 

* 'fbat as, the Afia Joiown to the Ancients j for, by ^barometrical 
obferyatiems many parts of Chinefe Taitary are 15,000 feet above the 
ydlow fea ; and this highlands there, are far more elevated than thofe 

Bucharia. Conf. Pallas A< 5 t. Petroppl. an. 1777. Staunton's China, 
Vol. ii. p.ao6. Kirwan’s Geological Bflays. p*a6. Sc feqq. 

perhaps. 
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perhap 3 , been rather exaggerated than defcrlbed, CHAP, 
by the biRorians of Alexander. Yet our indal- 
gence may pardon the fanciful * expreflions of an¬ 
tiquity, when we read in the work of a. modern ' 
writer of acknowledged veracity, Thofe moun¬ 
tains arc covei'od with ice j the cold which I fuf- 
fered was extreme; die country prefents a melan¬ 
choly image of death and horror 

But the rugged nature of the country was not Difficulty 
the only difficulty with which the Macedonians had 
TO flrug’gle. The noithern regions of India were to India 
mhabited in ancient, as they are ftill in modern 
times, by men of fuperior ftrength and courage ; 
and the vigorous refiftance made by the natives of 
thofe parts, rendered it as difficult for Alexander 
to penetrate into the Indian peninfula by. land, as * 
it has always been found eafy by the rnaritime 
powers of Europe, to invade and fubdue the un¬ 
warlike inhabitants of its coafts. 

The experienced leader feems to have conduded.E^J^epui^ 
his army by the roi|te of Candahar, well known to 
the caravans of Agra and Ifpahan,- Having wcached auder. 
the banks of the Cophencs,^ he divided his forces ; 
the greater part he retained under his immediate 
command y the remainder were detaphed, under 
Hephaeftion and Perdiccas, to clear the road to the 
Indus, and to make all neceflary preparations for 
croffing that river. After many fevere conflids, 
he fubdued the Afpii, Thryraei, Arafaci, and Af- 

Jii 

’ Curtius, l.vii. c. 3. 

^ See “ le Voyage du Pere Defideil,^* It performed in ibe 
1715. Lettres Edifianies, xv. x8j. 

* Arrian, p»97j & feqq. 
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CHAP, faceni; fcoured the banks of the Choas and Co^ 

Y YYT Y 

phenes j expelled the Barbarians from their faft- 
nedesj and drov^ them towards their northern 
mountains, which fupply the fources of the Oxus 
and the Indus, 

Aornjs Near the weftern margin of the latter, one place, 
taken. defended by the Baziri^ ftill defied his affaults. 

This place, called by the Greeks Aomos, afforded 
refuge not only to the Baziri, but to the moft war¬ 
like of their neighbours, after their other flrong- 
holds had furrendered. From its defcription, it 
appears to have been admirably adapted to the 
purpofe of a long and vigorous defence. Mount 
Aornos was two hundred furlongs in circuit; eleven 
in height, where lowcft; accelfible by only one 
dangerous path cut in the rock by art; containing, 
near the top, a plentiful fpring of water, a thick 
and lofty wood, together with a fufficient quantity 
of arable land to employ the labour of a thoufand 
men. An emulation of glory prompted Alexander 
to make himfelf mailer of a place, which fable 
deferibed as impregnable to the greateft heroes of 
antiquity ^ By the voluntary alliftance and direc- 


* It 16 worthy of remark» that the defeendants of Alexander’s fol¬ 
lowers have l>een recognifed in Bijore, the country of the Baziu, 
Several oriental writers, particularly the author of the Ayin Acbarec, 
maintain this fadl j the bare report of which atgues a perfedl convic¬ 
tion in the minds of the natives* that Alexander fubjedted, Bijore, and 
transferred his conquelits to his countrymen. Eennel’s Memoir, ad 
edition, p.j 6 a. 

* Armn, p. 98* who fupphes the patticulars in the text, lays, that 
he knows not Whether it Wa^ the Greciap, Tyrian, or Egyptian Her¬ 
cules, who laid fiege unfuccelsfuliy to Aornos. He doubts whether 
any d them ever penetrated to India s adding, that the name of Her¬ 
cules appears to him to have been employed, on this occafion, as on 
many others, “ ti, r. o/jt-ir*)/vi# Xeyfe,” as an ollcntatious fidlion.” 

" tion 
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tion of fome neighbouring tribes, hoftile to , the chap. 
Baziri, Ptolemy afcended part of the rock unper- 
ceived; Alexander with his ufual diligence raifed a 
mount, erected his engines, and prepared to annoy 
the enemy. But, before he had an opportunity to 
employ the refources of his genius, by which he 
had taken places ftili ftronger than Aornos, the 
garrifon feiit a herald, under pretence of furrender¬ 
ing on terms, but in reality with a view to pro- 
trad negodation during the whole day, and at 
night to effed their efcape. Alexander, who 
fufpccled this intention, met their art with llmilar 
addrefs. Patiently waiting till the Indians de- 
feended the mountain, he took poflellion of the 
ftrong-hold which they had abandoned, having 
previoufly polled a proper detachment to intercept 
the fugitives, and punifh their perfidy. 

The Macedonians proceeded fouthward from Alexander 


Aornos, into the country between the Cophenes 
and the Indus. In this fertile dlftrid, the army. 


marches to 
Nyia and 
Mount 


as it advanced towards Mount Meros and the cele- Mercs. 


brated Nyfa, was met by a deputation from the 
citizens of that place, which (could we believe 
hlftoric flattery) had been founded in the heroic 
or rather in the fabulous ages, by n Grecian colony 
under Bacchus * at the eaftern extremity of his 
conquells. Thefe wandering Greeks^ might we 
indulge for a moment the fuppofition that the in¬ 
habitants of Nyfa were really entitled to that name, 
appear in this Indian foil to have degenerated from 
the courage, while they preferved the policy, the 
eloquence, and the artifices, of their European 


K 

‘ An’ian Indie, c.i. 
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bretliren. 
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CIJAP. brethren. Being immediately conduced to Alex- 
Xjjpax, ander, who had juft fat down in his tent, covered 
wth fweat and duft,, and ftill armed with his cafque 
and lance, they, teftifted great horror at ^his afpe6:, 
\^nd threw themfelves proftrate on the ground. 
The King ^having ^raifed them from this htimiliating 
|>ofture, and addrefled them with his ufual conde- 
^|cenfion, they recovered fufEcient boldnefs to en« 
/treat him to fpare their country and their liberties, 
for the fake of Bacchus their founder. In proof of 
this allegation, they infifted ou the name Nyfa, dc- 
rived from the nurfe ’ of ij^jacchus, and on the abun- 
'} dance, not only, of vines and. laurel, but of ivy, 
which grew tn tbcir territory, and in no other part 
of India. Alexander, willing to admit a preten- 
fion, which might atteft to fucceeding ages that he 
had carried his conquefts ftill farther than Bacchus*, 
, readily 

f 7 The rerpetfl fhevni hf the Creaks to their inirfes is weiJ known^ 
and ih attefted by the tragedians. In this refpe< 5 Ij the mt^dera Greeks 
“ fUU imitate their anceftors* The word employed to fignify a nurfe, 
properly denotes- ^ a fecond mother.’^ See MonCeur Guys' Voyage 
Littmire dc ia Grdce, Lettrc v. * 

® Eratofthenes the Cyrenian, and many other ancient writers, 
aflertcd, that tKe fidUons concerning Bacchus's expedition.to the Eafl, 

V were invijBted by the flatterers of Alexander, i But Stxdbo juftly ob- 
{erven th^t the belief of that expedition long preceded the age of the 
ion of Philip. To juflify this ohfervatlon* he cites the veifes of 
Sophocles and Enripides, The laitfer of thefe poets, in the prologue 
. his Bacch^r introduces Bacchus, faying, tVt' hp, had come to 
^d'hebes, and adorned with, viiies the temple of Seihele.. 

Atvm AvSw i-«j fWf' ' * 

^»gyyfc'v re Tligffm 
B<xkt§vx Tf «*%» rm re 

EX’iX.daii) rl •, 

Acnav Tt 7r»cr*?, ig irfflf aXjixwgser aW 
}f.etrctif fnyxtrtv EAXwri d* cfjui 

^ IlSl.’igH.' xctWtiTTUioywTo's 


** Leaving 
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readily granted their requeft. Having underftood c H A t* 
that Nyfa was governed by an ariftocracy, he de« 
manded, as hoftages, an hundred of their prin- 
cipal citizens, and three hundred of their cavalry- 
This demand excited the fmile of Acuphis, who 
headed the embaffy. Alexander defired him to 
interpret his fmile. He replied, ** O king! yOii 
are welcome to three hundred of our hdrfemen, 
and more, fliould you require them. But can you 
believe it poilible that any city fhould’' long Con¬ 
tinue fafe, after lofmg^an hundred of its moft 
Virtuous citizens ? Inftead of one hundred of the 
beft, fhould you be contented with two hundred 
of the worft, men in Nyfa, be alTured that, at 


Leaving the golden fields of the^ Lydians, the fun-beat plains 
of Phrygia and Perfu, the Badlrian fortrefles, and the wintry 
ftorras* of the Medes—having over-nm happy Arabia, and the 
maritime provinces of Afia, crowned with fair turretted cities, 
inhabited . by ipitigled Greeks and Barbarians/* Sophocles 
men dons Nyfla in particular Bjotokti Nvo-iraty, Vide 

btiabo, 1. XV. p. 6??. Notwitljjflanding • fucJi refpeiiiable autho¬ 
rities for the vulgar tradition, both Strabo and Arnan treat tho 
expedition of Bacchus to India as a fable; the geographer on the 
following grounds': i. Becaufe the relations of authors on this 
fubjeifl are totally inconfiftent. a. Becaufe many of the wnters 
who accompanied Alexander arc. altogether filent concerning this 
matter. 3. Becaufe the iutcrrnediate countries, between Greece’ 
and India, polTefs' uo monuments of this pretended expedition. 
Strabo, p. 688^ The philoibphical hiflorlan difeovers his 
fentiments to be the fame with Strajx>*s, but expreffes himfelf 
wth more tendemefs for the popular ‘ fuperftition, concluding, 
** ax axgtCit 't^n'xr^p ** ’rctXaHt, 

;** " that the tradithns of the ancients concerning the 
Gods ought not to be too carefully fifted,” Arrian, p. loi. An 
obfervatlon which might have merited the attention of thofe who, in 
later times, have vaitured to explain hiftorically, or to analyze, the 
l^iecian mythology. 
k 
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CHAP, your return, you will find this country in as flou- 
rifiiing a condition as when you left it. ” Pleafed 
with his addrefs, Alexander remitted his demand 
of the magifirates i he was accompanied by the 
cavalry, and by the fon and nephew of Acuphis, 
who were ambitious to learn the art of war under 
fuch an accompliflied general. 

Alexander tranfadions which we have deferibed, and 

paffesthe a march of fixteen days from the Oxus to the 
rectivmhe allowed time for HephacHion and Perdiccas 

fubmiffion to make the preparations- neceflary for palling the 
of TaxJes. river,, probably by a bridge of boats ^ 

On the eaftern bank, Alexander received the fub- 
miflion of the neighbouring princes. Of thefe, 
Taxiles, who was the moft confiderable, brought, 
befides other valuable prefents, the alTiftance of 
feven thoufand Indian ho'rfe, and furrendered his 
capital, Taxila, the mofl wealthy and populous 
city between the Indus and Plydafpcs. But the 


® Airian5 p. loo & 103* leaves it uncertain in what manner 
the bridge wjs conllnifted. Neither that accurate ■wTiter, noi 
the other carelefs delcribers of the exploits of Alexander, 
afeertam the pafs of the Indus, at which the Macedonians 
crofled that river. Major Rennel, late furveyor-general of Ben¬ 
gal, has the follov/ing obfervations in his admirable memoir on the 
map of Indolian; “ I take it for granted, that Alexander crofled 
the Indus at the place where the city of Attock now Bands; as 
it appears to have been in all ages the pafs on the Indus leading 
from the countries of Cabul and Candahar int(> India. . . . Attock 
muft then Hand on the fite of the Taxila of Alexander. From 
thence, as his Intention feenas to have been to penetrate by the 
Ihorteft way to the Ganges, he would proceed by the ordinary 
road to that part of the bank of the Hydafpes (or Beliat) where 
the fortrafs of Rotas now Bands; and here he put In execution 
his Bratagem for croffing the river, whiJfi the oppofite fhore was 
X u;4cflbd b> Porus.” Of which more in the text. 

King, 
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King, who never allowed himfelf to be outdone in 
gencrofity, reftored and augmented the domimons 
of Taxiles. 

The army croffed the Indus about the time of 
the fummer folftice, at which feafon the Indian 
rivers are fwelled by heavy rains, as well as by the 
melted fnow, which defcends in torrents from 
Paroparnifus. Trufting to this circumftance, 
Porus, a powerful and warlike prince, had en¬ 
camped on the Shantrou, or Hydafpes, with thirty 
thoufand foot, four thdufand horfe, three hundred 
armed chariots, and two hundred elephants. At 
an inconfiderable diftance from the main body, his 
fon commanded a detachment, conlifting of the 
fame kind of forces, which were all well ac- 


CH A P. 
XXXIX. 


Prepares to 
pafs the 
Hydafpes, 
notwith- 
Jlanding 
the oppofi. 
tton of 
PoruB. . 


coutrcd and excellently difciplined. Alexander 
perceived the difficulty of paffing the Hydafpes in 
the face of this formidable hoft j a difficulty which 
muft be greatly increafed by the elephants, whofe 
noife, and fmell, and afped, were alike terrible to 
cavalry. He therefore colleded provifions on the 
oppofite bank, and induftrioufly gave out that he 
purpofed to delay paffing the river dll a more 
favourable feafon. This artifice deluded not the 


Indians j and Porus kept his poll. The King next 
had recourfe to a different ftratagem. Having 
ported his cavalry in feparate detachments along 
the river, he commanded them to raife in the night 
loud ftiouts of war, and tQ fill the bank with agi¬ 
tation and tumult, as if they had determined at all 
hazards to effed their paffage. The noife roufed 
the enemy, and Porus conduded his elephants 

where- 
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A P. wherever the danger threatened. This fcene wa$ 
repeated feveral fuccelEyfe nights ^ during v^hich 
the JSarharians wer^ fatigued and haraifcd by per¬ 
petual alarms. Porps discovering, as he fondly 
believed^ that ^ nothing was intended by this vain 
npife, but mer^Jly^to diftp^ Jns repofe, at length 
d^fted fromToftowing the> motions of the Mace- 
dSiiian cay^lry, aiid remaini|fi quiet in his en¬ 
campment,. having ftatjoned proper guards on the 

Difpofi- The falfe fepurity of Porus enabled Alexander to 
thlT long-meditated purppie., . Ac the diflance 

pofe. of about eighteen miles, from bus camp, and at 
the principal, winding ,of the Hydafpes, there 
flood a lofty rock, thids^y covered with trees; and 
near to this rock, an ifland, likewife over-run with 
vi’ood and uninhabited. Such fccnery was favour¬ 
able for concealment; it immediately fuggefled to 
Alexander thedefign^of paffing the river with a ftrong 
detachment, which he refolved to command 
in perfon, as he, feldpm did by others what he could 
himfelf perform; and, amid ft the variety of opera¬ 
tions, alvvavs claimcfi for his own, the of im- 
portance, oy danger. The Macedonian phalanx, 
the new levies . f|orh;,paropamifus^. together with 
the Indian auxiliaries, ,ap4 divifion of the 
cavalry^ remained, tmder • the command of, Cra- 
teps. ,They had orders to amufe, theenemy by 
makiiig fifes in’the,pigh|| j|hd by prepanng.ppenly, 
during day time, to crofs the Hydafpes. While 


ihefc 


Arrian, l.r. p.ro?. Ssfcqq, 
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thefe operations were carrying on by Craterus, 
Alexander, having colleded hides and boats, 
marched up the country with a choice body of 
light infantry, the Archers and Agrians, the Bac- 
trian, Scythian, and Parthian “ cavalry, tdgether 
with a due proportion■'»of heavy-armed troops 5 
the whole a well-afforted brigade, adapted to"every 
mode of warfare re^piired by the nature of thii 
ground, the arms or dlfpofidonof the enemy. Having 
Teceded from the bank to a diftance fufficicntly 
remote for eluding the obfervation of Porus, he 
advanced towards the rock and illand ; and in this 
fecure poll prepared to embark, after taking fuch 
precautions againfl the viciffitudes 'Of war and 
lortuiie, as could he fuggefted only by the mod 
profound military genius. The orders given to 
Cratrrus were precife : fhould the Indians per¬ 
ceive, and endeavour to interrupt the paflage to 
Uie rock and ifiand, he was in that cafe to haflen 
over ^\ith hk cavalry ; othcrwife not to ftir from 
his poll, until he obferved ForuvS advancing againfl 
Alexander, or flying from the field. At an equal 
diflance between the 'bank where Alexander 
meant to pafs, and the camp wh&re CrateiniS lay. 
Attains and Meleager were polled with a' powerful 
body of mercenaries, confiding chiefly of Indian 
mountaineers, who had teen'‘defeated by the Mace¬ 
donians, and taken into ' pay by the • conqueror. 
To provide for any unfoirefeen accident, fentinels 

“ An-ian calls them the Dab«; they were i4iroTo|o7*<, 

archers on horfeback.” Arrian, l.v. p 109. 
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CHAP, were placed along the bank, at convenient dif- 
XXXIX. tancesj .to obferve and repeat fignals, 

Thepaf- Fortune favoured thefe judicious difpofitions. 
fageef- ^ violent tempeft concealed from the enemy’s 
outguards the tumult of preparation; the clafh of 
armour and the voice of command being over¬ 
powered by the complicated crafli of rain and 
thunden When the ftorm fomewhat abated, the 
horfe and infantry, in fuch proportions as both the 
boats and hides could convey, pafled over, un¬ 
perceived, into the ifland. Alexander led the line, 
accompanied in his veffel of thirty oars by Seleu- 
cus, Ptolemy, Perdiccas, and Lyfimachus; names 
deftined to fill the ancient world, when their re¬ 
nown was no longer repreffed by the overwhelm¬ 
ing greatnefs of their mafter’s glory. 

The King firft reached the oppofite bank, in 
fight of the enemy’s out-guards, who haftened, in 
trepidation, to convey the unwelcome intelligence 
to Porus, The Macedonians meanwhile formed 
in order of battle j but, before meeting their ene¬ 
mies, they had to ftruggle with an unforefeen dif¬ 
ficulty. The coaft on which he landed was the 
Ihore of another ifland, disjoined from the con¬ 
tinent by a river commonly fordable, but actually 
fo much fweiled by the rains of the preceding night, 
that the water reached the breads of the men, and 
the necks of the horfes. Having paffed this 
dangerous ftream with his cavalry and targeteers, 
Alexander advanced with all poflible expedition, 
confidering, that ihould Porus offer battle, thefe 

forces 
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forces would refift till joined by the heavy infantry; 
but fhould the Indians be llruck with, panic at his 
unexpeded palTage of the Hydafpes, the light¬ 
armed troops would thus be in time to attack 
and purfue them with advantage. 

Upon the firfl: alarm given by his out-guards, 
Porus detached his fon to oppoi’e the landing of 
the enemy with two thoufand horfe, and one 
hundred and twenty armed chariots. Thefe forces, 
arriving too late to defend the bank, were fpeediiy 
broken and put to flight by the equeftrlan arc liers; 
their i^'ader and four hundred horfemen were daia; 
mod: of the chariots were taken, the dime of the 
liver, which rendered them unferviccable in the 
action, likewife inttrrupliiig their iligiit. 

The fad news of this difeomdture deeply af- 
liiTed Porus: but his immediate danger allowed 
not time lor rcdcdioii. Craterus vihbly prepared 
to pafs the river, and to attack him in front; his 
Hanks were tlircale’ted with the Ihock of the Mace¬ 
donian horfe, elattd by recent victory. In this 
eniergLitcy the Indian appears to have acled with 
equal prudence and firmnefs. Unable to oppiifc* 
this complicated alTault, he left part of the ele¬ 
phants under a fmall guard, to frighten rather than 
redd, Craieius’s cavalry; while, at the head of 
his whole army, he marched in perfon to meet the 
more formidable clnifion of his enemies, com¬ 
manded by their King. His horfe amounted to 
four, and his foot to thirty, thoufand; bui the part 
of his ftrength in which hefeemed moft to ronfide, 
confifled of three hundred armed charioitn and 


CHAP. 

XXXIX. 
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tilive* By intricate and (kilful manoeuvres, aitO» 

gether unintelligible to the Indians, he moved im*' _*i 

perceptibly towards their left wing with the 
flower of his cavalry* The remainder, conduced 
by Camus, ftretched towards the right, having 
orders to wheel at a given diftance, that they 
might attack the Indians in rear, IhoUld they wait 
to receive the ihock of Alexander's fquadrons. A 
thoufand equeilrian archers direfted their rapid 
.courie towards the fame wing ; while the Macedo* 
nian toot remained firm in its poll, waiting the event 
of this complicated affault, which appears to have 
been epnduded with the molt precife obfervance 
of time and diftance* 

* The Indian horfe, harafied by the eqneftriaq The battle 
archers, and expofed to the danger of b^ing fur- 
rounded, were obliged to form into two divillons, 
of which one prepared to refill Alexander, and 
the other faced about to meet Csenus. But this 
evolution fo much difordered their ranks and de- 
jeded their courage, that they were totally unable 
to Hand the fhock of the Macedonian cavalry, which 
furpaflfed them as much in ftrength and fpirit, as 
it excelled them in difeipline. The fugitives took 
refuge, behind a line of friendly towers, in the 
intervals that had been left betweeh the elephants* 

Thefe fierce animals were then eondqcled againll 
the enemy's horfe 5 Which movement was no fooner 
obferved by the infantryi than they feafonably ad¬ 
vanced, and galled the alTailants with darts and 
arrows* Wherever the elephants turned, the Mace¬ 
donians opened , their ranlra, finding it dangerous. 

VOf^i. XV. A A to 
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C H A P, to refift them with a clofc and deep phalanx* 
Meanwhile, the Indian cavalry rallied, and were 
repelled with greater lofs than before. They again 
fought the fame friendly retreat j but their flight 
^ was now intercepted, and themfclves almoft intirely 
^/nrrojunded, by the Macedonian horfe ; at the fame 
^^time that the elephants, having loft their tideis, 
enraged at being pent up within a narrow Ipace, 
and furious through their wounds, proved more 
formidable to friends than foes, becaufc the Ma« 
* cedonians, having the advantage of an open 
ground, could every where give vent to thtir 
fury 

The In- The battle was decided before the divifion, undcf 
Craterus, paflbd the river. But the arrival thcie 
jfrefh troops rendered the purfuit peculiarly de- 
ftru£live. The unfortunate Poius loft both lnj> 
ufons, all his captains, twenty thoulaiid foot, and 
three thoufand horfe. The elephants, fpuit wuh 
fedgue, were flam or taken j even the armed cha¬ 
riots were hacked in pieces, having proved ionm 
dable in Ihow only, could we believe that littU 
more than three hundred men periflied on the fide 
of Alexander. An obvious mconfiftency too oftc n 
.appears in the hiftorians of that conqueror Wi»h 
, a view to enhance* Ws merit, they deicribe and ec 
aggerate the valour and refiftance of his enemies; 


\ 


‘ f “ Arriao, p.iis. 

' SteeAman* obIWvadptt appi^^ how^r, tc> 

but lathast* t© Ar 4 ob«ltiS» fxom ynfom he 

iu« matemls, por could it, 1)^ ^^xpipt^fed ttart; thdfe genseraU 
flKPild ptefetve perfyi^ »!i|tarttakty in ndatiag Ihi^ exploib of a maftei 
Mdpwp ttieyadmired. V 


but. 


* 


A 


t 
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but, in computing the numbers of the flain, they c H A F. 
be^rae averfc to allour this valour and rehftance to . 
have produced their adequate eiTeds, 

The Indian King having behaved with great Courage 
gallantry in the engagement, was the laft to leave 
the field* llis flight being retarded by his wounds,^ of Porw. 
he was overtaken by lakiles, whom Alexander 
tiUrufted with the care of fu^iing him alive. But 
Porus, perceiving the approach of a man, who 
had long been hib. enemy, turned his elephant, 
and piepared to iODf-w the combat* Alexander 
then clilpatched to him Menx , an Indian oC dii 
niiclion^ who, be uudeifluod, had ioiinerly 
lived v\*rh Fiuus m habito of tikudfliip. By 
the entn ities of Merot% the higL-nuudtd prmcc, 
fpent with thirfl: and fatigue, was finally perfuaded 
to furrender j and being refreflied with drink and 
repofe, was conduced into the prcfencc of the con¬ 
queror. Alexander admired his feature (for he 
was above leven feet high) and the inajefty of 
his perfon; but he admired ftill more his courage 
and magnanimity. Having alked iii what he Rewarded 
could oblige him ? Porus afifwered, By afting andtr!** 
like a King*” ** That,” fiiid Alcj^nder with a 
ftnile, I fhould do for my own fake, but what 
can I do for yours ?” Porus replied, “ All my 
wilhes are ^ontaihed in that one re^uefl 'k*' None 

ever 


** The hiftaries «if iU^xaildei!’ Uj?iv«|r(ally milhsptefeiit 

tbtiference* Ajl ipf as far as 1 kuuw, inUce Porus tay, 
** tihat he desires tu «be treated hke a BaUg*/' au ejti^lanaUoa 
vhich djuanot ht reconciled AlexattdEr's reply, tttnt 
tteu 9^ iXwr* tMn hixtt* 0i/ it Sy«x» ^ tt 0m 
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his .arms, Without/ei^iotmferiilg: mertioiralS!^ 

r^fill^nice, he iddiced the domihions of'^afldtli^r 


’i ^ fi ■%'''' ' ' t * ■ 'ti’i 

ing tjiis eohqueft, the obftacles of nature w^ife'i 
prindpal, or rather the only* epethies* with whbito 
he ha4 to contend* The tiVef Acefine^," fifteen 
„ furbhgs broad, i^ deep and rapid; many parts of 
Jts channel ar<^ filled with Wge and ^Harp VoOkSjf.’ 
which, oppofing'the rapidity of the ftream, oc-^ 
cafibn loud and foaming billours; ijiixed with boil- , 
ing eddies and whirlpools, equally frightful, and 
ftill more dangerous. Of the M'Ewedpnians,' whO’ 
attefiipted’to pafs in boats, many 'drqvO* a|Mpfi:' 
the rocks, and perifhed; but fucli* as“ employed 
hideSj reached the oppdfiife fafety. 'The 

Hydraotes is of the fame brea^tti Vhh the 
fines, but flows with a gehtle cifefet* ' 6 
ea^em bank, Alexander * Itafned. that the'Caftlaei, ' 
Mallj, and other ihdepe^ent Indian 
pared to refift his progrefs,* Thi^'had i^dii^ped^ 
on .the fide of the hill, ,ni^;;the 
d^k' inarch %m,,the ,Hy^iotes); apfi, ' 

a -breaft-woiR,, .had 

tntae rdw dficaAjaeei 'ad*SrioM',««{*h 
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'(? H ?.'againft the ‘enemj. The lines were -atacked, 
■_ -i^ere weakcft; fome paffages ivere opened; the 

’ .*,;lilkced6nians ftifhed in; and the Indians, being 

fhcceffivelT driven from their triple barrier, fled in 


beficged 
and taken. 


precipitation to Sangala. 

The walls of that place were too extenfiv^ to be 
t'Oinpletely iilvefted. On one hde, the town was 
'itkirted by a lake, long and broad, but not deep. 
Alexander fufpeaing that the Indians, intimidated 
by their former defeat, would attempt to efcape in 
the night, caufed the lake to be fufrounded with 
his cavalry. This precaution was attended with 
fuccefs. The foremoft of the Indians were cut to 
pieces by the advanced guards of the Macedonian 
horfe; the reft efcaped with difficulty to Sangala. 
Alexander then furrounded the greateft part of the 
town with a ramp^irt and a ditch, and prepared to 


^vaiice his engines to batter the walls, when he 
informed by ibme dcfeiters, that the enemy 
ftilTreiblved, that very night, to fteal, if poffible, 
Through the if not, to force their v^ay with 
iheir whole Jj:j^ength. , Upon this intelligence 
Alexander poft^d Ptelemy the fon of Lagus, with 
three. ihoUjpwJ targetcers, o^e troop of archers, 

b^iegd Would at- 
to 'fcrtfe 'iheir' paffagfe. ^th%;lirft found 
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men on the place. Meanwhile Ponis, 

principal ally in thofe parts, arrived In the camp 
with five thoufand Indians^ and a confiderable, 
number of elephants. Encouraged by this rein¬ 
forcement, the Macedonians prepared to terminate 
the fiege. The engines were got ready; the wall, 
built of brick, was undermined; the fcaling lad¬ 
ders were fixed; feveral breaches were made; and 
the town was taken by aflault. Seventeen thou- 
. fand Indians are faid to have perifhed in the fack 
of Sangala; above feventy thoufand were taken 
prifoners; Sangala was razed; its confederates fub- 
mitted or fled. Above an, hundred Macedonians 
fell in the fiege or alfault; twelve hundred were 
wounded. 

The perfevering intrepidity of Alexander thus 
rendered him mailer of the valuable country, now 
called the Punjab, watered by the five great Ilreams 
whofe confluence forms the Indus The banks 
of the Plyphafis, 'the moll eallern of thefc rivers, 
which he a£lually intended to crofs, allured by the 
flattering defeription of the -adjoining territory, 




', 1 ' 


f HAP. 
'305X1^*. 


Baftem 

boundary 
of Alex¬ 
ander's 
conqueftf. 


The Gentoos diiliugul& by the epithets of Mhaa- 

hah* Duklcoyt, and Kbonneah, «gre^t robber and 
but moft of the Oriental traditions m h%hly honourable to that 
prince, and es^l his humanity not to; ^ hw prowds: the 
high idea enttouned of him by thft Indians, appears tlielt - 
aferibang to hif tafte and i^|mfi^ence the moft remartohleMP**d- 
ments fcattered <ive»* immenfe coi^tryV . 
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extremity of A 1 wnder'st empire t an cittpife thua C H A J 
limited, not by tl|e didi(fulfe of the country*, 
or the oppoEdon of enemies, but by the immove¬ 
able and unanimous rcfolutiOn of hfe European 
troops^ 

Invincible by his enemies, Alexander fubmitted Alexander 
to his friends, at whole defire he fet.bounds to his 
ti*ophie8 in the Eaft, But his reftlefs curiofity t>e9,accni^. 
prepared new toils and dangers for the army and 
-himfelf. Having returned to the cities Nicaea and 
Bucephalia, he divided his forces, for the fabe'*of 
exploring mure carefully the^ unknown regions of ^ 
India. Two divihons, refpe^Uvely commanded 
by Craterus and Bfephaeftion (for Csenus was now 
dead), had orders to march fouthward along the 
oppofite banks of the Hydafpes. Philip, to whom 
he had committed the government of the pro¬ 
vinces adjacent to Ba£tria, was recalled with the 
ti'oops und«tr his comm^tnd j and the whole Mace¬ 
donian conquers m India, including feven nations 
and above two thoufand dries, were fubjeded to 


Jjink of the Hyphefia, b^eett Aleacaaillei the Gwiges, is to be 
IbunS m Diodonu^ bxvtt. p.6v%» tl»e deffcwpuoti 

of Curtltts, btJu C.IU The exiftejace^ laoi ji detertf at the extre- 
rtutyof AlexatMter*® eeoq*"*®** ia-foateeiy ivfeooaJ^AbJe with 
l.v. pi *19. %8, « ths£t the coMjatry beyoai th^ Hyf>bafi» 

waa nch and fejtUJe, the mhabitanW trtdiibiooa attd b|?iV6, go¬ 
verned by a moderate ariftocracyt j8ow%S^ in peaoe add plenty, 
poiTedlhg e immlitr of e}e)pliafli% and OTlUparior 

the 
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c u A R the dominion of Porus. Meanwhile the lonians, 
XXX 3 X. Fhcenidan^, and other maritime na¬ 

tions, who followed the ibmdard of Alexander, 
indtiftrioufly built, of colleffed, above two thou- 
%id velfels*^% for failing down the Hydafpes till 
its jundrion with the Indus, and thence along 
that majeftk ftream to the Indian ocean. On 


'** It may appear extraordlnary>” fays Mr. Rcnnel, « that 
^exander lhoii,id> in the courfe of a fevr months, prepare fo vaft 
foJ* liis voyage down the Indus j efpccially as it is laid to be 
tl«t^w0rk of his army. But*the Punjab co\iniry, like that of Ben¬ 
gal, is full of navigable rivers, which, communicating with, the In¬ 
dus,' form an uninterrupted navigation from Caflimcre to Tatta, and 
no doubt abounded with boats and veflels ready conftrudled to the 
conqucror'^s hands. I ||hink it probable too, that the veflels in 
which Nearchus performed his aoafling voyage to the gulf of Per- 
lia, were found in the Indus. VefleU of one hundred and eighty 
tons burden are fometimcs ufed in the Ganges; and thofe of one 
hundred not unfrequently.” It is worthy of obfervation, that 
this judicious conjecture of Mr. Rennel is juftified by the woJ^ds 
of Arrian, In fpeaking of the number of veflels, he fays, xai 
tiff* etXXa iroTauca, u rut waXa* crXco^twr aarot Teja(u«?,' 4} 
St vu 'tints ^itoimnutt p. ias4. The veflels employed by Alexan¬ 
der appear* therefore, to have been partly collected on the Indian 
rivers* and^partly conflruded for the occafion. They were, i. Long 
(hips for tlve purpofe of war; a.Round (hips, for carrying pro- 
viflons, baggage, d:c ; and, 3. (ircrpsytyst ?rXoii*i veflels for tranf- 
^rting hotfea. Mr, Rennel's copjcAyre can only relate to the 
(hips of burden. That th^> two other kinds were built by the loni- 
ans and iflanders, appears Atrian, p.ia 4 » & i8i* The ac¬ 
count of Alexantifer's at^afkktion, given in Arrian's expedition of 
Alexander, as^ well gs pSP’^"^j^cMan hifltory, is inconliftont with the 


relation of Curtius, l.lx, ;^ith that of Dipdon^^, l.xvil, p*563, 
and that of Juftin, h stn. dax, „ ! Tlte fiatrativ.? of b, how- 

confirmed by "Accurate geo^* 

piier Infopns us, that cpnftruc^ed cities 

had built Dn)i|^(iije the Hydafpes 1 s^d that thss timb^i 

, fir,' and’cd&'brought‘li‘om auSodiew (p 

i ‘ ,'.wv*v , , 
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board this fleet the 
with the third divifion 
tipu employed feveral months^ being frequently 
retarded by hoftilities with the natives, particularly 
the ^\^iike tribe of the Malil. Thefe Barbari¬ 
ans were driveit from the open country 5 their 
jpities ivere fuqceflively beficged and taken; but, 
at the ftorm of their capital, a feene was trani- 
aited, which betrayed temerity in Alexander, and 
-which would have indicated madnefs in any other 
general. 

When their ftreets were filled with the enemy, Extraor- 
the Malli took refuge in their citadel. This fort- 
refs was defended by a thick wall, which, being befieging 
thrown around the declivity of a mountain, was 
extremely lofty without, but towards the inner cir- 
cumfercnce of an inconfiderable height. Alexan¬ 
der, provoked by the obflinacy of the Indians, 
commajided the fcaling-Iadders to be applied with 


King embarked in perfon C h a 
of his forces. His naviga- 


all poflible expedition. But this fervice being per¬ 
formed tnore tardily than ufual, the King, in his 
anger, fnat^hed a ladder from one who carried it, 


and having faft^ij^ it to the wall, mounted with 
rapidity in defiance of the eneipy^s tveapons. The 
Macedonians^ al^med by the d^ger of their gc- 
neirlil, followed % that the ladder 

’ 'b^bke Ale^der reache4;!^^fi^immk the fame 

tO' other ti^hich were 


pteiy' ';injdclic|d^iy! crpwied.' pr 

alone op 
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Mji- an^ tittle <rthere, 

, J’)eu(;eil^'’,'tE^.'ft?ic^^uans who 

^Ml^Afea'i,#', tEe'mrti^e of 

, "Abs^^a^^'wsiS'Wbtin^feS' and^/ellj,^ ^lis^ 

pierced VTtli W, 
Wete’fodH covered with w^wndi^'and^ 
?f|fea«der ^bbhiedrready to'expire.' By this time, 

'i ti^. ^afceddfiiaiis*' had %'rffi' ', gates^' 

'the'^a<ie*/^;.'ihelt' $rft cbhcei^'Jo/carry W\the, 

^ Ki%j'''i||!e|ehoiid to revenge'Ws*death,‘ fbr; tt^y^ 
^ b^ji^blrthe w*>«5ad to' beas, breathy ' 
/,iifcrfc,fJlh'b^ -bibod/; Borne'; i^eport, .that the wea-f 

Cos; 'others, 

:Hhat‘i|^;'^^geo|i'hahg’near, Perdiccas, of the life* 
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CHAP, defpife toil and danger. On foot, and encumben^d 
with his aitilour, he traverfed the tempeftuous fand^ 
of the Pedian coaft, Iharing the hunger, thirft, and 
fadguc of the meaneft foldier nor was it till after 
a march of two months, diftinguifhed by unexam^ 
pled hArdfhips, that the army emerged into the cul- 
^ dvated province of Carmania. 

Ai<5xafi4sr Ill this country Alexander was met by a divifion 
of his forces, which he had fent under the com- 
byvinoun mand of Craterus through the territories of the 
divifionsof Drancra;. Stafanor and Phrataphernes, 

juh army* , ^ .* . * . 

governors of thofe warlike nations, and of the 
more northern provinces of Parihia and ilyrea-* 
nia, brought a feafonable fupply of camels and 
other bealls of burthen, to relieve the exigencies 
of an army enfeebled by difeafe and exhaufied by 
fatigue. The wafte of men, uCcafioned by this 
unhappy expedition was repaired by thc^ ar- 


■" Parties Mitre continually cmplojcd* on all ^ides, in fearching for 
Mvateb On ewe otc ifiou> they MVere more unfeatunate than utnal; the 
heat of the fun wab exteflive> and refleifted by the fotthmg fand i 
Alexander inauhed on foofj parched Minth thirl^, exhaufted by fatigue, 
and opprefied by tare. Anndft thele dtflrciaful cin umftan<;e&, feme 
foldwra dilcovtriflg a quantity ifi€ turbid water brought it m 
great liafte to the King. Be jfeceived the prefcnt with thank*,, then 
poured it on the grour^ ji and ihe water, thga fpUt, re&efced not dhly 
Alexander, but the vihole imy* Awwn, p,a4i. 

■'* Plutaich Uyv, that the march through Oedrolia coH Alesiander 
near one hundred thoulond tpen j a palpable exaggeration, fince he 
luppofes tlie -whole army* at their depaftnye troip India, to have 
amomited to onehumhed and twrrtiy thoufami foot, and dfteen ihou- 
fand horfe, of which *one dTO0onvefinWked with Nearchns, and 
anothi^ marched^ under the command of prat^ufi, through the ter* 
utpri^ ot tlie and Brangie; little moria than 4 1110*4 part of the 
vvhbje mmhet' ehtered the Gedrofi^ defca* * 

rival 
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of numerous battalions from Media, \\^hich CHAR 
rendered the ftandard of Alexander fufficiently re- 
fpe^labI€. CIcander and Sitalus, the commander^ Hi^pu- 
of thofe forces, were accufed by the Modes of de- 
fpoiling their temples, raafacking their tombs, and of hib gene¬ 
committing other dcteftable deeds of avarice and 
cruelty. Their own foldiers confirmed the accu- 
fation; and their crimes were puniihed with death. 

This prompt juftice gave immediate fatisfadiqn, 
and ferved as a falutary example in future j for, of 
all the rules of government, pradifed by this il- 
luftrious conqueror, none had a ftronger tendency 
to confirm his authority, and coufolidate his em¬ 
pire, than his vigilance to reftrain the rapacity of 
his lieutenants, and to defend his fubjVds from op- 
prefiion 

Among the fables which give the air of romance impio- 
to the memorable exploits of Alexander, we may 
reckon the triumphant proceffion through Carma- tiu owreh 
nia. In imitation of Bacchus, Alexander is faid 
to have traverfed this province, amidft dancing and 
mufic, crowned with flowers, intoxicated whh 
wine, and indulging, v'ith his followers, the utmoft 
extravagance of difprder and folly The revel 
-continued fevcn.days, during Which a fmall bod/ 


raro, HTi^ n aa \ 0 f xocffAj) voi £| A^e?«y- 

5’ rJtov ra 9rj)0(T)iDf»erstwa, Toff-ctvrot fjiv #XuS«* onros, 
ct^iffUKorok' on b< e^nsi iiito 'rj BctcriXiif 

irro voiv ot^x^nuj. Aman, l.Vi, pi.i43* 
Thife* efpeiiaily, kept m awe the nations that wei'e either i\ibdued 
b)' or that voiimtahly Ibbinitted to him (numbrous and 

lettiote as th?y werij); that nndcir the iwign of this prihec* the gover- 
noi» durft not injUie the goterned.^? 

Pint, in Aleiand, Diodor, p.573* 

of 
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c H A P. of fober ^eiSvii^uglit have overwlielmed thJs-^Wy <rf \ ^: 
bacchauals^ and avenged the Datiiis and ^ ' . ♦ 

Afja Were not this* improbable fi6:ibn difcoiiti-^ii:' 
tenaiiced by the Til^ce of cojitempor^y writei-^^V^ 
it would be refuted byJif^ oivn abfurdity. 4n#|adr\ 
of.yielding to the tranfports of d^d joy^ Ateander*. , 
heart was extremely hjfc^ptible of coibp^- 
mhft have be<^tt deeply afhi^ed by the recent ^ 
l^of fd nmy brave men j and the neceffity of his 
itair^,, to which he w^ ever ddly attentive, admitted 

npt of unfeafonable delay. 

^ Bo<^buraged by the long abfence of their inafter^ 
of axtd the perils to which his tod,adventurous charap- 

ted continually expoled his life, Harpalus; Orfmes, 
Babylon, and Abulites, who were refpe£liv^y governors of 
Babylon, Perfepolis, and Sufe, began to defpife 
^ ■ his '^orders, and' to aa as independent, prince^ ra- 

the^?t||han accountable mihiller^ In fdch etner- 
geite, Alexander knew by experience the advan¬ 
tage of, celerity*: -Pie therefore divided his army* 
The greater part of the heavy-armed troops were 
entrufted to Hephseftidn, with orders to proceed 
along the, lea-coaftr and to attend the motions of 
the fleet coinih^hd^'’ l?y Ne^chus* With the re¬ 
mainder,' the iiirf «ened to- Fafargad^* Or- 
fines was ,eonyife^: of m^y ^ehonnoas- crimes, 
which were -punifced' with.as enormftns feverity 

' . ' Jt I i ’‘i*' ' 1 fl* i ^ ’ ' ' ' * r ^ ' 

^ that nrith©' mm make 

* ipejtaAcler’s 

rep^tsdly hb|»fbr the fe9sb»na» 

■ ’.'■‘Barvaxesv 

.tl . L * ^ ‘ \ I 01 ' t i ^ , 
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B?rya»es, a Made, who Jp 9 A P. 

tiara, fufered death; Msi^iSpeiiw^ 

;%^ed hk Ike* Th^ 

,eall [proved fatal t<$' 

' <4)xat|'fes, during tlie 
had t'|:3^elljt'^pprefi^ the 
_ fiaiia>|Ad’pttici4Wy 

Harpi^us,''whote coa^t# '#t’’‘i|ah|4d|^lhad’*^W^^ 
equally [' -ftagitiou^,; ^wth:^. Ins') jt^eafurea.» 


etist. the 'iii0^ 

them to receive'- tfefe' ^eafthf»' 
fears'forbade ih^'tp halM^^i|ei!^ti3ay<*ofi,^^ 
ander. ;'-'!il^ ^ eisp^hed 


' Peuceftes 
rewarded. 


of’the' ’Idipilj&u' 
vernmient-of Feifia*' Iq. 
he Ihei^s^d that - the'''^rU^e$5;pf%qpd|i^A 
incompadhle ^,' the 'ihq|l t^iiiWous '.valour. 
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c H A P. By conforming to the cufloms, adopting the man- 
tiers, and ufing the language of the vanquilhed, 
he acquired the affectionate refpeCb of the people 
committed to his care. His pliant condefcenfion, 
directed by 4bund policy, was highly approved by 
the difcemment of Alexander; but his affeClation 
of foreign manners greatly offended the pride of 
his Macedonian countrymen. 

Alexander In the Central provinces of his empire, which 

the'intBrLi immemorial had been the feat of Afiatic 

*ate of his poHip and luxury, Alexander fpent the laft, and 
conquers, not Jeaft glorious, year of his reign. In the 
exuTr,* nervous language of antiquity, the world was 
A. c. 3aj. fdent in his prefence ; and his only remaining care 
was to improve and confolidate his conquefls. For 
thefe important purpdfes, he carefully examined 
the courfe of the Eulasus, the Tigris, and the Eu¬ 
phrates ; and the indefatigable induftry of his troops 
was judicioufly employed in removing the weirs, or 
dams, by which the timid ignorance of the Per- 
fian Kings, and their jealoufy of the mutinous 
Babylonians, had obftruCted the navigation of 
thofe great rivers. But Alexander, having no rea- 
fon to dread fleets of war, wiflied to invite thofe 
of commerce. Ihe harbours were repaired j 
arfenals were conflruCted 5 a bafon was formed at 
Babylon Efficient to contain a thoufand gallies. By 
thefe and fiinjlar improvements, he expected to 
facilitate internal intercourfe among his central pro¬ 
vinces, while, by opening new channels of com¬ 
munication, he hpped to unite the wealthy coun¬ 
tries of Egypt and the Eaft, with the moll remote 
regions of the earth. His fhips were feat to ex- 

J plore 
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plore the Perfian and Arabian gulphs. Archias 

brought him fuch accounts' of the former, that he t__ \ 

determined to plant its foores^ with ; Grecian colo- Sends vef. 
nies. Hieron of Soli proceeded fartheft in exia- p^orethe^* * 
mining the Arabian coaft; but he found it impof- Perfian 
fible to double the fouthern extremity of that im- 
menfe pcmnfula, and Rill more to remount (as he guiphs. 
had been commanded by Alexander) to the city 
Hieropolis in Egypt. This daring enterprife 
feemed to be referved for the King in perfon. It 
is certain, that fliortly before his death, he took 
meafures for examining this great fouthern gulph, 
as well as for difcovering the. fliores of the Cafpian 
Sea, which, though defcribed as a vaft lake by 
Herodotus, was by many believed to communicate 
with the Northern Ocean 

But objedts, lefs remote, demanded his more Reftrain* 
immediate attention. In the winter feafon, the 
waters of the Euphrates, which produce the ex- theEu- 
traordinary fertility of Aflyria^®, are confined 
within their lofty channel. But in fprjng and fum- 
mer, and efpecially towards die fummer foiftice, 
they overflow their banks, ^d, inflead of water¬ 
ing, would totally deluge the adjacent territory, 
unlefs the fuperfluous moifture w^re difeharged into 
the great canal of Pallacopas. Thi^ artificial river, 
formed, it is faid, by Nebuchadnezzar, commences 
an hundred miles below Babylon. It is not fed 
by fprings, nor repleniflied from mountain fnows,. 
but branching from the great trunk nf the Ea- 

Arrianfl.vii. p.i 5 S. 

« This country*” according to Strit|>o^ ** i» more fertile than 
any other; producing, it ia faid, three hundred fold.” Strabo, 
p.1077.' ' 

phrates. 


s n 2 
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C? H A P. plw*ates, moderates its too impetuous ftream, by 
i ^jtXXPC. diverting it into the fea, through lakes and marlhes, 
by Various, and for the moft 'part, invifible out* 
i^ts. But this lifeful contrivance finally defeated 
, own pufpqfej The Pallacopas gradually funk 
7 Ihto 1(35 fbft and oOzy bed, and the Euphrates, 
. ' even originally was much higher than this 

puial, eontinued to flow into the new channel, even 
idter the feafon when its waters ceafe to rile by the 
ffielting of the Armenian fnows. The diminu¬ 
tion of the river rendered it infufficient to water 


the fields of AfTyria; an inconvenience feverely 
felt in a country feldom refrefhed by rain. 
The governors of Babylon attempted unfuccelT- 
fiilly to remedy the evil, whofe magnitude juftly 
excited the. attention of Alexander. From war, 
the mother of arts, he had learned to improve the 
benefits of peace. While preparations were making 
fbr more expeditions, he failed down the 

Euphrates^; carefully examined the nature of the 
■foil; and ^^ing difeovered, at tlic difiance of 
about four ipiles from the in >fculation of the 
, “Euphrates ^and pallacopas, a hard and rocky bot¬ 
tom, he <iinmaii46d a canal be ( ut there, which 
Triwed to moderate the inundations at one feafon, 
without top niuch draining the waters at another, 
iffaving perfprmed this efiential fervice to Afiyria, 
follpwjed The courfe of the Ballacopas, and fur- 
; f^d the lakes and marfhes, which guard thb Ara- 
Buii^ a Irontlers. the neighbourhood of his new 

thTcS^f he obfe^ed’ a convenient fituation &>r a dty, 
Pallacopas. whicj], being buik and fortified, was peopled with 
* thofe fuperannuated Greeks, who feemed no longer 

capable 
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capable of military f^rvice, and with fuch others, of CHAP, 
their countrymen as thought proper to.Tettle in this 
fertile, though remote, country^*, . 

Animated by a zeal for public happinefSj^ Ale^ raSTSe 
ander thus iraverfod the populous provincj^ Barbai-ian 

Eaft, and fucceflively vifited the imperial cite, 

Perfepolis, Sufa, Ecbatana, and Babylon. 'Iliefe 
places, and others of inferior note,, were adorned 
with fignal marks of his tafte, and refpeftively dit, 
tinguifhed by trail fadions which difcover the boldeii:, 
yet mofl: enlightened, views, of policy.. The im¬ 
portant deiign of uniting, by laws and manners, 
the fubjcds of his e 7 ttenfive,,nmoarchy, was ever 
prefeiit to his mind. Fop |his purpofe, he took 
care to incorporate in his Barbarian armies the 
Greeks and Macedonians, In each company, or 
rather in fach divifiun of fixteen, joined four 
Europeans to twelve Afiatics. , In ,|h^ .Macedonian 
fquadrons and battalions, he intermbted, Oil th<J 
other hand, fiich of the Barbarians .|is were. moft 
didinguilhed by thc'ir ftrength, ^heirndivity, and 
their merit. Sc*on aftei the battle., of Arbela, he 

i ' 

had given ordcis to raife new in .the con¬ 

quered provinces. I’iie Barbarian yonth d^hghted 
in the Grecian exercife and difciplip^, rejoiced 
at being aifociated to the glory, ,i^ . thd.r 
On the banks of the Tigris, Ale^^jifir ^as joined 
by a powerful body of thofe reemits, whofq ^jirqye- 
ment# in arts and arms fully anfwnrj^ exped-"'^ 
ations,. and ju^ly rewarded* his forefight, The 
arrival of fuch numerous auxiliaries enabled him to 


Aniai}. ubi fupta. ■ 
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CHAP, difcharge at Opis, a city bn ‘ the Tigris, fuch 
xxxrx. Gi;-eelss and Macedonians 'as were tired of the ier- 

'V ^ * 'C- ' ’ ' A '■* t 

vice, woni‘ out vdtn age, or enfeebled by ficknefs. 
iVfter an interefting ifcene, which we iliall have oc- 
caiion to defqribe, be difmilTed thofe refpeflable 
veterans,^ loaded with wealth and honours^ They 
were .condoled ;^l:)y Craterus, whom he appointed 
to fucceed A^tipatef in the adminiftration of his 
European 'dominions; and ,.^tipater, who had 
long adniiniftered that importaHt trull with equal 
prudence and ndelity,' was commanded to join his 
mailer with new levies from Greece, Thrace, and 
Macedon^*. “ ' 

Pay«>the At Sufa," ^epnacr Icam^cd that his foldiers, 
hL^foi-^ indulging tKe extravagance too natural to their 
dim. profelTion, had contracted iihmenfe debts, which 
they hadneither ability nor'inclination to pay. 
Upon this intelligence, fejlTued orders that each 
man (houia give, an exaCl account of what he 
owed, with the names of his creditors, declaring, 
that he vras determined to fatisfy them at his own 
expence. The troops fufpeClcd an intention merely 
to difeover their bharaClers, and to learn their ceco- 
nomy or profuhon. At firll, therefore, many de¬ 
nied, and ail diminilhed, their debts* But Alex- 


' ander iflued a fepohd declaration, That it be- 
came not a prihee to deceive his people, nor a 
^ jpeople to fupppfd their prince capable of deceit.” 
‘'Fiaithfui Ms were immediately prefented, artd the 
; whole debts difeharged,'* to the amount it, is faicl, 
of four milhons uerlmg. 


Ar'jan. ubi fupra. 
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This eyent was accompanied by a tranfa£iioii of chap 
a different kind, which difcovers, however, the 
fame fpirit, and which equally endeared Aleicander intermw- 
to his Afiatic fubie^s. In the royal palace of Sufa, «tg«of 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1* UIY^ 

he publicly efpoufed Statira”, the. daughter of peansand 
Darius; and bellowed her lifter Drfpetls on his Afiatics. 
friend Hephaeftion, faying, that he \rilhed’ their 
children to be kinfmen. By the advice of their 
mailer, Perdiccas, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and other 
generals, intermarried with the moll illuftriousof 
the* vanquilhed Barbarians. The foldiers were en- 
couraged by prefents, and by the hope of royal fla¬ 
vour, to follow the example of their leaders; and 
it appeared from the catalogue of their names pre- 
fented to the King, that above ten thoufand Greeks 
and Macedonians married Afiatic women 


In all the cities which he vifited, he tvas careful 
to celebrate the mufic^ and gynmallic games; 
thofediftinguilhingfruits of Greti^ cqlture, which 
being adapted to gratify the fenfes, as well as to 
pleafe the fancy, were beheld with delight even by 
the moll ignorant Barbarians. Convinced that no- 


Alexander 

prepares 
exhibit 
dranatle 
entertain* 
xnents at 
Ecbatana. 
Olymp. 
cxiv. t« 


Curtius, Juftin, and Plutarch. 

54 Plutarch, feizing the true fpirit of ihefe regulations, ex- 
lalms, ft Scg^fi, xotl vigt rm *EK- 

Mnemnsi* yiipyjatv, erm Aytcts l*^4)iry crumv- 

7Sfr», a ait erxE^iois, vh et^^vxo^ eseigsMrWssn ^Eir/AOif, 
tfairi yoiMfM)], YUjAtnf ta tnmvrotftfi. 

«< O! barbarous a^ ^ohih ^lUrxes, thou ryho laboured^ in y«n to 
throw a bridge ov^ the Hellefpont, it is thus'that will jkinga jonn 
Afia to Europe, not by boards^ flupa^' IifelefB and in&iipifible bom^t faut 
by lawful love, ch^ nuptials, and IndhTolttlde tie ^ommon 
progeny/* Plut. drot. i* de Fortulo. ^exa^ Sej^Uhewife above, 
vol.i.c.i3up.4*0. 

BB4 thing 
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P* thiitg hats a ilaor« tendency fo unite and 

^ haifraonife the minds and manners of men, than 
j»ublk entertainments and eommon pleafuree, Ate- 
ander determined to Intrdduce and difFufe the 
amufetnents of the theatre* For this pnrpofe, 
abeve three thontod players and muficians^ coi- 
le6:ed from all parts of Greece, alTembled in Ec« 
^tana* the capital of Media, which was chofen 
Death of for the fcente of thofe theatrical exhibitionsBut 
tfio ficknefs and death of HephseiHon changed 
this, %lendid fpe^acle into melancholy oblo¬ 
quies. In the moment of his triumph, the King 
was deprived of his deareft friend This irre¬ 
parable lofs he felt and exprelTed with an affec¬ 
tionate ardour congenial to hk charafler, and jufti- 
fied his immoderate furrow by the inconfolablc^" 
grief of Achilles for the fate of his beloved Pa- 

^ It from Hutarth, that the entertanmenta of 

theUheatm ivem foOQ clii^tfed through other parts of Ada, 
Tw» Ami* ife/ieifiawrw, uv tfweyywirjuai, xdtl llEfo-wp »tal 

SucrMrmp xeti ^riuSff T»^ lEvgmSa xa,} 2^i4>oKhftif rfotyai^Kc, ndfiv 

Alexander having tattled 4da« Homer was read m the Eaft; the 
children of the PeriiaOlfr Suiians, and GedrofUi recked the tragedies 
0 ^ Sophocles and Hut tfud. 

Next to Hephjs^fflfH Ctatmw feems to have enjoyed the 
greateft flunre of Al«XAnder*$ cOnBdence; yet he often find, 
« Cmterns love^ tfie King» HepHsefUbn loves Alexander.” Ru- 
tafeh, in Afexaiidjj hi through the TroadO) Alexander 

crowned the tom of ArinUes, and nephsefiion that Of Patroclus. 
Var. Wt xli. 7. ^ 

^ If, in the irteMheholy &ade* below. 

The dames of h^d$ ah<3l lovers ceafe tp glow, 

> Yet ttdne IhaH facredlafij and, ondecay’d, 
fidta on through deathi and animate tny lihade. 

‘ ' * Pope's Bud. 


troclus. 
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troclus. During three days and nights after the CHAP, 
death of Hephaeftion, -Alexander neither changed 
his apparel nor tailed fbcd^ A public moomJng His obfe. 
was obferved throughout the empire. Funeral 
games were celebrated in the great cities | the royal ° 
cohort commanded thenceforward to retain the 
name and banner of Hephasftion ; and the lofty 
genius of Staficrates ereded at Kcbatana a mo¬ 
nument worthy rf hlm^ whom the obfetjuious oracle 
of Ammon declared deferving of h$mc worlhip. 

" To appeafe the grief of Alexander, his lieutenants 
dedicated their armour at the tomb of his friend. 

The example ^ given %y Eumenes, the king's 
fecretary, who fhoi|:ly before Heph®ftiott*s death, 
had ofleiided this rilluftrious favourite; a man who 
long and uninterruptedly enjoyed, without abufmg 
in any one inftance, the confidence of his mafter *, 
who exerdfed power without pride, and enforced 
difeipHne without feverity j whofe condud merited 
at once public refped and royal favour* and whofe 
virtues difarmed eiivy^*. v 

A( coining to PlutJunc-h* Stal&crates propofed form Mount 
Athos into a ftatue of Alexander, a city viUi on?* hand, 

and with the other difehatging 9 the fea. Pint, m 

Alexand, Vitruvius, I, ii. m^FroeaS. ^ Incbn, t. iU p. 489 . 
afenbes this defign to Dinocrates. «»ttoUed the bold- 

nefs of the artift, but added, Ect- n% Adw x«t» «§*« 

y«f mi Sete^T'tut mC^urainoi wm ** I.et alOne Mdunc 

Athosj it h enough that it il Ute tnonuineht of one king’s folly 
already}” alluding to the event related above* voti* t!.uc, p 4 »o. 

Aman, p. tells us, that^cOncenupg the fonewl honours of 
Hephasftion, innhirteiable and fSblUrd fiAions were iuv«itaid by the 
friends and by the enemles^of Alexander i day, what is extraordinary, 
the fame faMehfiioda were fomerimes authonfed by both; the former 
intending thereby to extol the warmth of his friendlhip, tlie latter to 
expofe hts extravs^nce and folly. i 

# 


To 
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CHAP. • To moderate and divert his forrow, Alexander, 
who m the practice of war found at once bufmefs 
Alexander and amufepient, undertook an expedition in per- 
^*^chaf- which perhaps would otherwife have been 

tifes the Committed to the valour of his lieutenants. The 
CoflkanH. sl aTudc and untradable nation, inha¬ 

bited the fouthevn frontier of Media. Secure 
amidft their rocks and faftneffes, they had ever de¬ 
fied the arms of the Perfians; and the degenerate 
fuccefibrs of Cyrus had judged it more prudent to 
pufehafe their friendlhip than to repel their hofti- 
lity. In their annual journey from Babylon to Kc- 
batana, the pride of Uiefe magnificent but pufilla- 
nimous princes condefeended to^beftow prefents on 
the CoflseanSi that they might procure an undif- 
turbed pafiage for themfelves and their train; and 
this impolitic meannefs only encreafed the audacity 
of fierce mountaineers, who often ravaged the Su- 
fian plains, and often retired to their faftneffes, 
loaded with the richeft fpoils oi’ Mexiia. Alexander 
was not of a temper patiently to endure the repe¬ 
tition of fuch indignities. In forty days, he at¬ 
tacked, defeated, and totally fubdued this rapaci¬ 
ous and warlike tribe. The Coffaeans were driven 
from their laft retreats, and compelled to furrender 
their territory. After obtaining fuflicient pledges 
of their fidelity, the conqueror allowed them to 
ranfom their prifoners; and, at his departure from 
their country, took care to ered fuch fortrefles as 
feemed neceflary for bridling, in future, the dan- 
gepou^ friry of this headftrong people**^ 

In 

^ wtke account of the expedition given "by Am'an, I.vH. 
p.ir?. and confirmed by Strabo, l.xi. p. 795* and by Diodo- ♦ 

rus, 
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In returning frbm this fuccefsful expedition to* C H A p. 
wards the banks of the Euphrates, Alexander was 
met by ambz^adors from Gafthage, Spain, and Glory of 
Italy, as Veilas from many Inland countries of ^le^iander. 
Afia and Africa, extending from Mount Imaus to 
the fouthem extremity of iEthiopia. It was then, 
fays his hiftbfian, that he app^red mafter of the 
world, both to his followers and to himfelf j and, 
as if the known parts of it had been infufficient to 
fatisfy his ai^bidoil, he gave orders to cut timber 
in the Hjfrctmian foreft^' Wth a defign to build 
Ihips, and explore the uttdifcovered (hores of the 
Cafpian and Arabian fea£ But neither thefe lofty His me- 
defigns, nor tie glory of War, nor the pomp of 
royalty, which, of all princes, Alexander enjoyed 
in the gr^ateft fplendout could appeafe his grie:^ 


rus, I. iJvii* ,p, j{77. Plutarch, on the other hand, moft anwar 
rantably and abfurdly tella us, that Alexander, to divert his grief 
took the amufement of mai^ humtmg, and malTacredthe whole Coilieai 
nation, without diliindHon of age or fex^ Plut. p.94. 

+' Vid. Athen. l,x. p.4.^6.. ^ p»i37—J4t» We maj 

believe that Alexander’s tent contained an hundred Couches 
that the pillars vrhich fupported it were encrufied with gold: tha 
he gave audience, furrounded tiyith ' guards^ , and fcated on : 
golden throne. In the language of antiquity, ** the mailer o 
both continents’* found it nOceflary to > Unite the pomp Of th< 
Ball with the arts of Greece 5 ittt when Athenseus tells us of th< 
precious eiTences, the fragrant wides, the edemutacy, and vices 
of Alexander, we difeover th^’^ credtdodsi or rather criminal fo 
phift, who has colleAed into one woi|t all the vices and impuri 
tics which difgraced his country and human nature* To the un 
warranted a0^io:^ of the ohRaiiie wifS^ers cited ' by an JBliar 
(l.ix. .‘Cil!i.):hind* an Atheiiwus, we can .oppofe the authority oi 
an Arrian and-a P|utareh^—^ould he who ib fevwely cepfured thi 
rifeminate and tuxunous liveit ^ bthev«, be hid^elf effeminate ahij 
luxurious ? ^ ** Of aH men,** Arrian,Alexander was the jnofl 
(economical in what regarded his private pleafures.** Arrian, h vii. 
p. 167. Even in the ufe of wine he was habitually fparing* Id 
K Vii. fub lin. * ' ' 




foi 
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C A E for tho lofe of Hephseftioo* T^ie 4eatife of his be* 
loved friend k feidjt by Arriao, Co ha\5e haftened 
his OTO. >It certainly tinged his charader with a 
deep melancholy^ which rendered him fafpeptible 
ofl fuch impreflions as the hrmnefs of h}$ manly 
foul would otberwife have refilled and repelled. 
Artifice He, who had fo often employed fuperftition as 
^ inj(|l:rumen| of policy, began himfelf to, feel the 
toBabyton. ppwer of that tniferable pallion* The femnts of 
pfinces^ ever (juick in difcemmg^ and dexterous 
in taming to thar own ^roht, the foibles of their 
mafters, foon 4ifcovered and ahnfed the weaknefs 
of VAle^sander# Alarmed at the fevere treatment 

of feveral of his ooUeague^, Apollodorus, a citi* 
zen of Amphipolis, ^ho had been entroAed with 
the government of Babylon, pradifed with his 
brother Pythagoras, a divinO^; fuid the latter, am¬ 
bitious to promote the greatnefs of his family, pre^ 
tended to perceive in the vidims evident marks of 
divine dhple^fure agahjA the king, fhould he en* 
tear the gates of Babylpm Natwithftanding this 
menace, Ateander, after reducing the Coflaeans, 
approached towards that city with kh army. He 
was met by a tog train ^ of Chaldaean priefts, who 
ronjured him to changO*his rej^dudon, becaufe they 
bad received an Itoii Betas, declaring that 
his journey thither The in- 

terefts of the Chaldsssi^e confpired with the views 
pf Aptdiodorus. The of Belus, a fta^ 

. pendoon edifice, fimate ini the heart of^Babyton^ 
had very richly endowed by the Afiyrian 
king<|. But the produce dt the confecrated ground, 

infiead 
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iiiftead of being applied to its original delHnarion chap, 
of repairing the temple, and odering facrifices to 
the Gods, had, ever the impious reign of 
Xerxes, been appropriated by the Chaidjcan priefts, 
Alexander, h was well known, intended to reform 
this abnfe 5 and, although his mind was hot alto¬ 
gether unmoved by the admonitioii of the priefts. 
he difcemed their jnterefted motives, and anfwered 
them by a verfe of Euripides, ^ He*8 the beft pro¬ 
phet that conje8:ures beft.”#. Foiled in their firft 
attempt, the Chaldaeans had recourfe to another 
ardfice. Since the king had determined at every 
hazard to viftt Babylon, they entreated him at leaft 
not to enter it on the eaftem fide, but to fetch a 
compafs round, and to march with his face towards 
the rifing fun. He prepared to comply yith his 
advice; but the marlhinefs of the loft rendered his 
defign impra^icable ; and he wa^ thus reluctantly 
compelled to enter the cky by the forbidden road. 

During his Ihort ftay at Babylon, li^s mind was His fhort 
difturbed by fuperftitious fears awakened by the ^^" **‘^* 
intrigues *of Apollodoriis, or the ,artifices of the taibed by 
Chaldaeans, and confirmed foy a circumftance well 
fitted to operate on a difordered fancy, In his In- Tenets of 
dian expedition, he had Converfed wfththe Gymno- 
fophifts, or Brachmane, meh who praBtfed the mans.' 
philofophy which Plasto and whofe con¬ 

tempt for the pomp hnd^pleafures of theprefent 
life, was founded on tli ftm belief of a better and 
more permanent ftate bf exiltoee. To thofe fages, 

4< 

Hi beesme, fasjt Pluttcclb, Su<nMttt 9^ ^ fW. 


the 
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c H'AP. the ^ 3 ^rtunat$ . ambition of Alexander appeaj^ed, an 
obje^ of defifipn or pity. At fight of the con* 
querot;!, they ftamped, thei|r feet with vehemence on 
,^ound j ^ indicatingy by ,an exprelHve a^Hon, 
more eloquent than words, ttiat he, whofe name 
notv filled the'world, mnfttfoon be confine^ whhin 

i 

*t 2 U:row grave. /Jphe, latjtCitrs of the king re¬ 
buked,them for inflating ,t;h6:fon:,of Jupiter, who 
to the power 

replied, by faying* ;‘V 5 |Jhat ail were the fons of Ju¬ 
piter ; that the rewards of Alexander they difdained, 
and fet at de%nce , ')iis punidunents, whkh at lall 
coipld only relieve them from;thedoad of frail mor* 
Prophecy tality.*^ Tet Calanus^ one of their . number, al- 
ofVala-^ 1^**®^ l^y t^nriofity, or;irrefjftibly captivated by the 
foothini condefc^enfion of the. king, agreed to ac¬ 
company him; for which iiiconftancy he was much 
blamed by his brethren,. Alexander treated this 
caftqrn fage with great refpeft, ^and when Calanus, 
who had paffed. his feventy-fecond year without 
experiencing any ItoHy infirmity, fell fick in Per- 
lia, the affectionate’prince eameftly entreated him 
not to anticipate fate »by a voluntary death. But 
finding him inflexibly bent on this purpofe, he al¬ 
lowed a pyr^' to be conftruCted, to ‘which the In¬ 
dian (beings too feeble to walk or ride on horfe- 
back) ,was conveyed .in a Jitter* In'fight of the 
Macedonian army, who had been ordered to affift 
this awful folemnity, ;C!aIanus compofed him- 
Telf deO:ei?tly on the the mufiC ftruck up; 
the fcll^ raifed a war 5 .to dm Indian, 
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ivith a ferene countenance, ej^ired amtdft the 
flames^ figging a hymn to the Gods'of his country *K ^.— 

The curiolity of Alexander was unbounded; but 
his humanity likewife was great. This principle, 
which is too often a ftranger to the breaft of Con¬ 
querors, made him decline witheffing the extraor¬ 
dinary death of a friend, who, for his fake, had 
abandoned his native land. But, before Calanus was 
carried to the funeral file, the king affectionately 
paid him the- laft vifit. Calanus having v*inbraced 
all prefent, refufed to^take leave of Alexander, 
faying that he fhould again fee fiim in Babylon.*' 

The words of a dying man were confidered by the 
Greeks as prophetical. Thofe of Calanus funk 
deep into the mind of Alexander j and the painful 
impreffion which they had made haftened his depar¬ 
ture from a city, in which fo many concurring cir- 
cumftances forbade him to refide^. 

His fuperftitious terrors, however, feem to have of 
been diverted by the voyage down the Euphrates, 
and by direding the improvements in the canal of oiyn>p. 
Pallacopas. Having refumed his courage, he ven- 
tured to return to Babylon, gave audience to fome May 
Grecian ambaffadorsi who\prdenfed him with 
golden crowns from the futeidfllve flattery of their 
feveral republics; and having reviewed his troops 
and gallies, prepared to execute the enterprifes 
which he had lb long meditated. But his dcligns 
and his life were now dr^mg to a Clofe. Whethei|| 
to,conquer his melancholy, or to triumph in the 
vidory which he had already gained over k, he 

Anriaa, f,yH: c.3* Ibid, c,»S. 

indulged. 
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Such was the reign of Alexander, whofc cha- chap, 
rafter, being unexampled and inimitable, can ouJy 
be fitly drawn by relating his aftions# He was of a n,, 
low ftature, and fomewhat deformed ; but the a£ti- 
vity and elevation of his mind animated and en- 
nobled his frame. By a life of continual labour, 
and by an early and habitual prafticc of the gym- 
naflic exercifes, he had hardened his body again/l 
the impreffions of cold and heat, hunger and thiril‘'% 
and prepared his robuft conflitution for bearing 
fuch exertions of ftrength and aflivity, as have ap¬ 
peared incredible to the undifdplined foftnefs of 
modern times. In generofity and in prowefs, he 
rivalled the greateft heroes of antiquity j and in 
the race of glory, having finally outflripped all 
competitors, became ambitious to furpafs himfelf. 

His fuperior Ikill in war gave uninterrupted fuccefs 
to his arms; and bis natural humanity, enlight¬ 
ened by the phUofophy of Greece, taught him to 
improve his conquefts to the beft interells of man- 
kind^^^ In his extenfive dominions, he built, or 


'W Plut. Oiat. V. ii. de Fortun. Alexaiid. 

Plutarch fayt, the nations conquereJ by Alexander rpight 
adopt the language of I'heimftocles, when, in confequence of 
his lumiliinent from Greece, he was railed to great walth and 
honour m Afia* ^ 0 irm^t u « O 

my children ’ we &oqld We been updone, W we not been vush 
done.” In the fame manner^ tbofe n 9 tio% they not bW 
vanquljhed by Alexand|8ar, had not been J^gypt wnidd 

not bOaft hra: Alexandria} MefopOtamk, W Sdeucia, &c. And 
again, ,^^AkJWder t^laght carriage tO thb UjWaiaaitt, and agri- 
cukiMje to.thjs Aroch<^ He tap^ the^^di«^a to njaiaiain* 
ajyddblt to Iwt pnflsrtUi the Periianato and not to 

nutffyv to^buiy, and W tomcat* their 

dnd." ^ '.^a i».. 

vQuit, founded 
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Prom the part which' h!s feth^„:ibhiUp m^ 'hfih* c rfA‘p* 
felf aaed in the atfUrs of Cfiisecffi, his hiftory has 
been trairfitiitted throngb the, itophtie channels of 
exaggerat^'.fl 4 ttefy..or,;,raB%liani :^ry, .The ‘ in* o/crinSei 
numer4W^^ /^ ” „4i%3^ce'* tlie' ?bf f 
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nerai 

cxander's 

but,- - after' th^' :mM , diiraj ^ ■ wlft < 
' affirm, that- - his,' faults ' '-'■ * ■ 

refuIteiJ: 

<ih^raQ:crw 

^ ^ > '*'’ y ' ' ■ / 1 

From 'the Brit 
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when Phaotisi the fon of PanneiSio, and even 
Pamenki” hhftfelf, horded reafon to fuTpeft 
thwf .fidelity ^ when 4e Macedonian youths, who, 
acedtdingtotheinftitfition of Philip, guarded the 
^6val pavilion, prepared to muMer their fovereign 


nio wa.,pot,w <3«d> i» 'Hi'?’ 


meaio fell a facwficfe to hW own treafoti, ci^ to the poky o{ iUex- 

Sr ^ Aman thblfil, that . tKhi'BeatK^ Pawnemd uw neceffaty 

t0 h5»: ■im<^"«''fa£e*y.--TAHhougHy 

ke« handed down to poftenty, jWexander, it is cer- 
giu,lt,h¥ »W P ^ho.difdained to conquer his cae- 

^ This confpiw « f’uA 

The feene was^Bairai or T^iridTpa, the Capital of Baana. At a 
V match thc KiftKs Wng xeady to kill a boar, was anticl- 

5Sexander oSd him to he whipped. The difgrace feemed 
• *0 Herm<dau» an4>biSi. companions; a confpjracy was 

f Iw AtoaS' in hia Lp. It was difcoveied by 

*« fcWte of Ariftele, Ml arogMlt and motofe 
Calhfthe^, . the/clqak of philofophy, infolently brow- 

hMt^tV Vfiwie, ^hi^ she waSi hound to refpta (Arnan, p.871.) 

^3ftone4: to, J ^ ,P««iftment common 
a^ufod ^ere tried before numerous af- 
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he found it nceeffary to de|)an from hh lei^nt C H A ?. 
fyftem, and to hold with a hrmer hani4 the reins of 
government Elated by unexampled profpetity, 
and the fubmiillve reverence of vanquidt^ nations, 
his loftinefs difgufted the pride of h|s European 
troops, particularly the Macedonian nobles, who 
had been'’accuftotned to Vegard thendblves rather 
as his conipanioine th^ pretendons 

which found policy "taught to form and to main- 

tzun, of being treated with dlofe external'honours 
ever claiitied! by the Uunjari^ha of Eadr,' highly 
offended the religious pt:e|udicea of.the Creeks, 
who deemed it? impious to proltete the body* or 
bend the knee, to ahy mortal fovereign* , Tet had 
he remitted formalities eonf?torated by the pra^C 
of ages, he muft infcnfibly have loft the r^fpe^l: of 
his Afiatic iubje^S. With a view to reconcile the 

^ 4 i 4 \ 

I I liiUiill mi ll t il , II 

thft rhiiraftesr of AlexaJwJcaf, t fliaU inf<?»t'*the dC 

w Hoe eft Alexattdri ttximeiii virtas^ nj^la 

bellomw felivitas redSvMrt* Nw» qjajKtfta ,quJft Ckeidit 

Perfarum multa mUUa^ oppc^iltA**# ^ et Calllikilfm. 

eHi« obinia oceabo fdcki ijpAm 

novts^ claffib« 4 , & impeiium ^ Mulo Tlm^ciie 44 .orifn- 
ti« tormbOB protulft 5 dicetur, Ifett t Q^Uaiieofiifa > Itft 

tlii» CjOlifthcnes wal a traitor# ito lamtiflutcd 

vith Ctoiteto^ by Ajrr»aft,*loC. dtWUi P0lyl|i«a> $SS* 

St t*’Uup.45* Oi8«*o ad trat» kU, |t £on* 

gliwu, )C.ib The pliwothwi <jf "#*1 Oretfe the 

eityjTveCf^i^t JtoaiaiWi cq«14 mec gbry 

of AfexandtiTj tsMil eclijpfed th<ib In nf rWUp *, 

ju)d hh ^ eVMt CIceto (4e CN^^f 
iws, aiher fjnpo. WrBifliinus.*' * 

,THe ls|ft*«i*eat«wtod ywjter j(l.«ue.iy»L) 4^ hi« way to 
very ktitondni&vn a^mei^ lor, hid Aieji>> 

Jtadw ^tuwtod his artwfhg^i^ Itaijri bben 

hy Uie ^ // ^ 


t c n 
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Difficulties 
of Alexan¬ 
ders fitUK 

ation, and 
the mag- 

nanir,!* v' 

«• 

bv vi hLh 
be over¬ 
came 
them.' 


paflive fubmiffion of his eaftem fubjeds, and in- 
fulted by the licentious petulance of the Greeks 
and Macedonians. ', 

The indignation or jcaloufy of the latter tinged 
the fairefl of his adipns with dark and odious co¬ 
lours. About a before his death, a feene was 
tranfaded at Opis on the Tigris, which ,Ihews the 
diiFicullies of his fitu^ition, and the magnanimity 
by which he overcame then\. Having aifembled 
the, Macedonian troops, he declared to' them his. 
plcafure, that fuch as felt thcmfelvcs unable, 
through age- or infirmilies, to undergo the fatigues 
of war, fliould be, honourably difeharged from the 
fervice, and fafely conducted to their refpedive 
provinces. . This propofal, which ought to have been 
accepted with gratitude, was heard with anger. The 
foldiers reflected, that the army had recently in- 
creafed by an acceflion of thirty thoufand Barbarians, 
armed and. accoutred after the European fafiiion, 
trained t<r the GreciaO dtlcipline and cxercifes, 
and iriftruded in the arts and language of 
the vidors. The King, they tliought, no longer 
cared for the fervice of his veterans, and there¬ 
fore difmiKed'them with contempt. The fpixit 
of fedidoa foiled the camp,; th^ Macedonians 
ujmnimoully d&anded, their difeharge; forae add¬ 
ing with fedifs, “That ho had no, farther ufe for 
Ms father Amtnoii could fight his.battles.” 
At thefe words, ^he King fprung from the tribunal 
on which he fat, and commanded the inoR au¬ 
dacious to be fciisied by hiis targetcers, and con- 
dmibed to immediate execution* This, prompt fe- 

, verity 
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verity appcafed the rifing tumult. The Ibldiers C IJ A P. 
rema.ined niotionlefs and filent, doubtful or terri- 
fied, Aiexandei* again mounted the tribunal, and 
fpoke as follows: ‘‘ It is not my wifh, Macedo- 

\ , (' « * T» arcou»L of 

mans, to change your reJoIution. Keturn noine, the reign 
without hindrance from me. But, before leaving 
the camp, firll learn to know, your King and your- 
fclves. My father Philip (for with him it is ever 
ft to begin) found you, at ills arrival in Maccdon, 
miferable and hopelefs fugitives; covered' with 
fkins of (heep J feeding among the mountains fomc 
wTetched herds which you had neither hrength 
nor courage to defend againft the Thracians, Illy'* 
rians, and Triballi. Having repelled the ravagers 
of your country, he brought you from the moun¬ 
tains to the plain, and taught you to conhde, nm 
in your faflncHes, but in your valour. By his 
wirdorn and difcipiinc, hoArained you to arts and 
civility, enriched you with mines , of gold, in- 
hrucled you in navigation and cqijOiraercc, and ren¬ 
dered you a terror to thofe nations, at whofe names 
yt)u ufed to tremble. Need I mention his conqiielU 
in Upper Thrace, or thofe flill more valuable in 
the maritime provinces of that country ? Having 
opened the gates of Greece, he phaftifed the Pho- 
cians, reduced the Thefalians, *;5^d> while 1 Hiarcd 


the command, defeated and humbled the Athe¬ 
nians and Theblns,, eternal foes to Maccdon, to 
wliotn yon, had b(^a' fu^ceffively t^mtaries, fub- 
jecls, anti flaves. But my lipither rendered you 
their mailers, j and having entered the Pcloponne- 
regulated at diferetion ,tht aJfairs of that 

peninfula. 



m 


the history or 




appointed, by nniverfal cohfent, 
ge^TOl of combined Greece; an appointment not 
more honourable to himfeif, th0-giorioua for ,hii$ 
cofintry. At my acceffion to the thronej^.I found 
a debt of five hundred tidents',‘ and fcarceiy fixty in 
thetreafury. I contraa:ed i frefit debt of eight 
hundred ; and eonduding you from Macedon, 
bdundat^es feemed unwort^hy to fconfine you* 

, fafely eroded' the liellefppnti ftpugh the Ferfians 
theh commanded the fba* By one viddry, ive^ga|ned’ 
lo^ia, iEdIM, both Fhryg 4 s, and ^ihydia. By our 
\«idurage and adii^ity, thp provinces of Cilicia and 
: tlie ftrength of Falefiine, the antiquity of 

Egypt,' add the renown of Ferfia were added to 
your empire* vTouit, now» ajre, Badra afid Aria, 
the produdionjj of india, die fertility of AlTyria, 
the wealth of Sufa,and the wonders of Babylon. 
You are genera^ pHne^S, fatraps. Whnt have I 
refevved for myfdlf, but this purple and diadem, 
whieh idark my pre^eminefe in toll and danger! ' 
Where to my privto treafurufe ? Pr why fiiould 
I, colieil^^hemi '^Jf^ii^/pleafures Cxpenfive ? Y 04 
know -toe wrorfe,rthdl dny of yourfeivcs; 

ouA nothtekdtmfeil'my peifoh. Eet him, 


who 4^68,'COK|^; Wth nia. Lpe him bare hjs 
, hreaft, .fjfca' IWliC^are mine. ..i'a/ty body,., the fore 
■.part *,<srnjy.,^yv fcUourahle ' 

woundOr«M#-^k|^rt''j5f-'ft«aj^ lofewatch, 

' V- ' ^ ■■'. 'V-V': -.'..j '■ * - 

_ «Mt fpeais aT We, &r:', 

(liiMrA fbnin fu|i4, -totlier' rei^eaues, edip^yed in ’! 

‘prsving and 'and . 

'"that ^ 
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that y6u inay repofe fately; and, to tcftify niy tin* c ii A 1% 
rmitting atrentiuu to your happiiicis^ bad dctcr^ 
milled to feud home tlie aged and infirm among 
you, loaded with wealth and honour. But fince 
you are all defirous to leave me, Go! Report to 
3 our countrymen, that, unmindful of the fignal 
bounty of your King, you emruflcd him to the 
vanquifhed Barbarianti. The report, doubtlef$, 
will befpeak your gratitude and piety 
~ -Having thus faid, he fprang from tha tribu- 
na!, and haftened to the palace, accompanied 
<)n1y by his guards. During two day.% none were tho Tif»nu 
admit ted to his prefence. Onthoilurd, he called 
the Pernan nobles of diiflinttion, and diOributed 
among them the principal departments of military 
command. He then iffued orders, that certain 
bodies of the Barbarian infinlry and cavalry Ihould 
1)0 called the royal battalion, and royal cphwt, 
and by fucli other names as commanded greatell 
refped* Apprifed of thefe innovations, the Macc- 
donians, who had long remained in confufion be.. 

•fore the tribunal, afmid to follow Alexander, and 
afraid to allow his retiring unattended, flocked 
around the palace, and dcpofited their anus at the 
gate, humbly requefting to fee tli^^r iving, and de¬ 
daring that they would never fthr lirom the place, 
till their tears )iad moved his compaffion. Alex* 
andcr came forth, beheld their abafement, and 
wept. 1 he affecting fdence, marked by alternate ^ 
‘emotions of repentance and recotidlktion, was at 
length broke by Callines, a rntm highly cRcemed 


'' S'* Aitun» p* ^ 
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CHAP, in the cavalry : Thy MacedonknSa O King! are 
XXK ix. grieved that the Perfians alone fliould be called 
thy kindred, and entitled as fuch to embrace thee, 
•while none of themfelves are allowed to tafte that 
. honour Alexander replied, From this mo¬ 
ment you are all my kindred.*^ Callines then 
ilepped forwafd ' and embraced him; and fcvcral 
' Others having followed the example, they all took 
^ up their arms, and returned to the camp with 
fhouts of joy, and fong$. 

A fcmvfii Qf all men (if we believe the concurring tefti- 
cdebiitpd iriony of hts hiftotians) Alexander was the moll 
by the mmdfui of liis dutfy to the gods. To thank heaven 
Ma.cedotti- happy ilTue of this tranfa£tion, he celebrated 

sills ^ndi 1 * / ^ 

iVvfMuifi. folcmn facrificc, and, after the facrificc, an cii- 
teitainment for the principal of his European and 
AfiatiC fubjecls. The Macedonians were next to 
his perfon ; the Perfiaiis next the Macedonians; the 
Gre jiati pricfls and Perlian magi joined in common 
libations,, invoking perpetual concord, and eternal 
union of empire, to the Macedonians and Per- 
lians. Soon afterwards, the invalids, whofe dif. 
iiufTion had produced the mutiny, gladly returned 
home. Alexander difchdrged their arrears, al¬ 
lowed them full pay until their'arrival in Maccdon, 
and granted each foldier a gratuity of two hundred 
pounas • ftefijihg. He again Ihed’ teaii* at parting 
Miih upwards of ten thoufand men, who had ferved 
him 'in fo tnany glorious campaigns; and, as a tef. 
timony of his alfethonate concern for their fafety, 

‘ It 

V' ** wblie none, of thc^stifclves tailed that 

yi>svl 9 i» TaMT-,5 <tts Asikn, 

P‘ ^ \ \ ‘ ‘ '**' 

appointed 
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appointed Craterus, whom he loved as his own c n A p. 
foul to be their conductor. 

Such was the life of this extraordinary man, Divifion d 
whofe genius might have changed and improved the AicxanU- 
Jftatc of the ancient world. But the fpirit of improve- 
juent is tranfient, and demands, perpetual efforts; 
the fources of degeneracy are permanent and in¬ 
numerable. It feems at firft fight to be regretted, 
that by neglefting to provide for the fucceliion to 
his throne, he left the field open for thofe bloody 
wars among his captains, which long defolated the 
earth. Yet the difficulties, with which he was 
liimfclf obliged to flruggle, might teach him the 
iinpoffibility of fecuring the empire for the infancy 
of his fon Hercules, or the weaknefs of his brother 
Arridlireus. The principles of royal fucceffion were 
never accurately afeertained in Macedon: and tlie 
camp of a conqueror could not be expected to 
prove a good fchool of moderation or juflice. The 
firfl meafure adopted by his generals was, to fet 
afidc the natural claim of Hercules, born of the 


daughter of Darius, and to appoint Arrldlia^us, to¬ 
gether with the fruit of Roxanais pregnancy, if flie 
brought forth a fon, to be joint heirs of the mo¬ 
narchy. This whimfical deftinatioii announced 
little union or {lability. Perdiccas, in virtue of 
poffcffing the ring or feal of his deceafed mafter, 
affumed the regency: the troops and provinces 
were divided among Antigonus, Ptolemy, Cra¬ 
terus and other chiefs, who, having been formerly 
the equals, difdained to remain the inferiors, of 


P‘ IJJ. 


Perdiccas. 
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c H \ V. PorJircas. T'ach general trufied in his fword toi 
‘111 indcpcndeul eflablilluncnt; new troops \v(‘r< 
raifed pud difciplinoil j leagues formed atid l)rokcn: 
lh<‘ cliiidren and relations of jMe\andci% who bt. 
came {ticceflj\ely piifoners in difierent hai d*^, ai 
p€u*ifhc*d mifcrably j nbr was there any cefTation oi 
crimes ajid calamitiesor any pennanciit iettlc' 
^.C.jot. nicnt of the provinces, until the battle of Ipfus in 
Phrygia confirmed Ptolemy in the poflcfliuii of 
Egypt, and Scleiicus in that of Upper /ifia ^ d'hr 
ilfuc of the fame battle gave Macedon and Oicecr 
to Caflander, and 'Phracc, with fi*veral pro\inccj 
of Lower Alla, to Lyfimachus. 

S life- The great kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, vhid 

r continued thenceforward, till fubdued by the Ivo* 

hiilory M 1 , . 

Lg)i)t and mans, to be governed by the refpedive families of 
Seleucus and Ptolemy, never generally ’ ado])ttd 


/ pjdtlor* Stcul.xix Ss xv. pafTim* 

” Aiuan, j p.ifio f 164* 

Vu among tlu* Juj^htr ranks of olcn, the* Gutk langtiafo cr i > 
tlnuallv Ijainid gromnl. Tlefoio the* Chnflwn 4’ia, it vas tpohoi hu 
JeiRi, Uomani, and Afncatis. It vas the* language of tla It aim t' 
mti polite in lg>pt and Syiia a‘> ‘well as In Italy .iml Carthigc. It 
muft hive been i ndtrllodl by all ranks ol men m Judt i, hnee tin 
mlphf d wiitois employed it in propagating* the golpel, wlmli wa*' t» 
be firll piMched to the Jr we. lot this uptvtJifaht}% the OreiK fetm 
to have been indebted* t. To the innnrapiahle Greek thlomts in 1 n- 
rope, Afia, and Afrha. a» To the conqoefts of Ahvandci, whotr 
araiie* and ^anifonv w^c contutnally rtmlorted fron Gree-’t. 3. 'Co 
the lotul .ind agreeable <,hara^ler oi the Gneeks, 4. To the exccl- 
* Ski* Ol the languai*'e UfelJ (fee above, thapttrs and \i.), vsholi* 
duirWon i, as wriideriul as iti extent* TIteGreek was fpoken in iHe 
middle of the fifteenth temury, when Conilantinople was taken In 
tlieTurki*; fo Uab fuim the thne ofHoims-, itfubfiftedwkh hitle 
variation, ai, hvh^ tongue, for tw^O thouland and four huuditd 
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the language or manners their Grecian fove- c T! A P, 
reigns. In Kgypt, the firft fucceffors of Alexander 
carried into execution the commercial improve- * 

inents planned by that prince 5 and the Kings both 
of Egypt and of Syria afFedfed^ in their magnificent 
courts, to join the arts and elegance of Greece to 
the pomp and luxury of the Eaft. But their 
ofientation is far more prominent than their tafle j 
their liberal chara^ers werc^ effaced by the con¬ 
tinual contaff of fervitude; they funk into the 
Toftnefs and infigiiificance of- hereditary defpots, 

Vi hofe reigns ate neither bufy nor inftrudive; nor 
could the intrigues of women and eunuchs, or 
miniffers equally effeminate, fonn in thcmfelves a 
fubje6t fufiiciently interefting to fucceed the memor¬ 
able tranfaftions of the Grecian republics. 

In the Iiifi:oi7 of thofe kingdoms, the mod iin- 3 Kc wu': 
portant event ■ is their conquelt by the Romans, 
who gradually feiaed all the weftern fpoils'ofthe AIcslah-* 
empire of Alexander, comprehended between the 
Euphrates and the Iladriatic fea, and fucceilively quereci by 
reduced them into the form of provinces. Greece, 
which came to be diHinguiflied by the name of 
Achaia, imparted its literature, its arts and its 
vicesj to Italy. The conqiieff of Macodbn freed 
Rome from the weight of taxes. The acquifitiun 

NotwithCbsjilm^, the 4 figf'neracy of the Greeks utidesr the Maco- 
sJojiiiin and^Romaa govmrnieota, thehr tountfjr, aji4 particvlaiiy ^ 
Atheua, Wjfcs r€^aride 4 a» the prijtdpai of suid philofo- 
phy. But the. Grciek artifts, sis -well awpe^t$i okkto^s* hiiloriaris, and’ 
phibfoj>hei' 9 > W!!tre,^wert who infinitely 

Ihort of the merit fame of th^ great drigiaals. 'The works of 
Pliidias aud ApeUe% df 8ophocle«» Bemofthehesi Plato, A'c. net ihofi* 
of tlic Greeks their own eontemporaries, were, the objeiits of atlmira- 
' titm to Oeeto and Sentcn, to the ■syriteps of the Auguftan age^^to 

Tashhs, 0£c.^' .'Hbt of thas,' taore m tlie neact ehartac. ' 

• »': 'i'/: . '' . ' «> 
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c n A P. Syria doubled the revenues of that republu:- 
xxx ix. The fubjugaiioa ot Kgypt doubled the price of 
commodiucs in Italy. Yet wliatevcr might be the 
wealth of ihofe nations, they have not acquired 
much fame with pollcrity, fincc, ainidfl: ail their ex¬ 
ternal advantages^ ihey are not dlflinguiflied by any 
mventioii that improved the practice of war,»or 
greatly increafed the enjoyments of peace. ‘ 

Shite of The feeble mixture of Grecian coIonizaSon dif- 
Gietveaf- fufed through the Eaft, Was fufKciont, indeed, to 
tinge, but too inconfiderable to alter and afiimilate, 
the vaft inafs of barbarifm. But as the principle 
of degenaracy is often Rronger .than that of irn- 
proveinenl, the floth and feryiliiy of Afia gradually 
crept into Greece. That unfortunate counirv, 
drained of its moft cnterprifmg inhabitants, who 
either followed the flandard, or oppofed the annsi, 
of Alexander, was equally infultcd by the feverity 
and ithe indulgence of his fucceObrs, fince, in 
either cafe, the Greeks felt and acknowledged their 
dependence. Reluftautly compelled to fubinir to 
a mafler, they lofl that elevation of character, and 
that enthufiafni of valour, which had been pro¬ 
duced by freedom, nouriflted by vidory, and 
ct^nfjrmed by the juft fenfc of national pre-erui- 
iteiicc. I’heir domeftic diffenfions, by carrying 
them in great numbers into the fervice of foreign 
jaiiices, thereby difiufed the knowledge of their 


'' Of which fee an account cxtrailliHl ft oin the public regiftm, in 
Appun. Alexand. in Proem. 

' ‘ For the hifloiy of .ut<!ann f ience's uiif’er the Ptolemies, fee Hif- 
rorjr tlifi ‘W^’orlcl fiom Alexander to Anguftus, c. viii. c.xi, and vol, ii. 
r. xvi. & C. xxv. 


tidies 
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tallies and difeipHne through countries far more ex* 
tenfive and poptiloiis than thew^o'wnj and amidfl all 
their perfphal ammoEties, the Captains of Alexan* 
der, uniformly embracing the maxims of defpotifm 
which then* mailer magnaiiimoully difdamed, firmly 
*and unitedly refifted ' and crnfiied the rifing rebel* 
lions of the Orefehs^ whofe feeble and ill-condu6:ed 
eflorts for regaining their liWrty, only plunged them, 
(he deeper intp lervitdde, Deftitute of immediate and 
important objedsto fonf?their aftivity, the exa,mple 
of their anceftors at length ceafed to animate and in* 
1 pire them. Th e i;eWa^rds of merit being withdrawn^ 
men no longer afpired at excellence. The fpirk 
of patriotifm evaporated J the fire of genius was ex* 
tiriguifhed j exertion peri&ed wij^h hope ^ and^ ex- 
cluiively of the Achaean I^eagiie^^ the unfortunate 
idue of which I bad occafion before tcf mention 
(ircece, from the age of Aleis^der, not 
fcrics of tranfadiohs highly memotable in the hiftory' 
of arts or arms» ' , '”'’r *:" 

, ' . f't ' ’ V '■ V' 

Polybius treats the iea^*’and other collatrial tranf- 

aclions of the Greeks inOlacedOhi^nW, opHbdes in t4® Roman 
hjftory in forty hooks, of ^li'hich ottly We have come dovm to us. 
Other writers* whofe wtrlts ate • confidered the Greek 

affairs as principal, and interwove witjh< thfm thofe of the Romans* 
Jews, Parthians and OarthagVians. ^Sec my l^iftdry tjf the World 
trom Alexander to Augnftus, C.XXV. ’ v..,, . < . 

Seeyol.ii. p.Ji. , , , ' >, - .4 * 
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CHAP. XL. 


, Stat^ 6f Literaiure in the Jge of Alexander. — 
Poetry —* Mxifie —* Arts of DeJig n — Geography-^ 
Ajlronomy<-^Natural Hijiory. Works oj Arijioile, 

Pbihfophical SeSts cftablijlicd at Athens. — 
Dechne of Genms. —* Tenets of the different Sects, 
— Pcnpiitelk Philofophy, — Ejltmaie of that Ph- 
lofopby, — Its Fate in the World, — Coincidence 
hi the Opinions of Zeno and Eptmrns, — The Stoic 
Philofophy. —Ffthnale of that Philofophy.—The 
Epuurean Phiiojophy^—Character of Epicurus,'^ 
PhUojophy of Pyrrho, — Conclufiun, 


St fc of 
l.i.crat ure 
in ‘ he age 
of Mes:- 
smltT. 


A p. |N the latter years of Alexander, Ikeraturt*, 
^1* , philofophy, and the fine arts, difplaycd their 
brlghtefl; charms j yet the foiirce of that health 
and vigour, from >vhich their beauty flowed, had 
already begun to fiuh The military expeditions of 
this mat chiefs conqueror were deferibed, and pub- 
liflicd after his death, in the authentic and inlercfl- 
ing narratives of Ptolemy and Ariftobukis h who had 
been the witnefles and companions of his viO:ories« 
But his extraordinary exploits, and unexampled 
fuccefs, which far eclipfed the imaginary renown of 
he fabled heroes of antiquity, produced, even in 
is lifi'-tiine, a crowd of writers, whofe credulity, 
and love of the marvellous, could only be ex¬ 
ceeded by their mean adulation, and fervile fu- 


* Arriaii* in Procem. 


perflitiou 
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perflition \ Exaggeration in matters of fad pro- CHAP* 
ducecPthat fwelling amplification of ftyle, thofe 
meretricious ornaments and afleded graces, which 
charaderifed the puerile and frigid compofitions of 
Caliifthenes, Clitarchus, Oneficritus, and Hege- 
fias ^ The falfe taftc of thefe rafh innovators, 
to whofe perverfe induftry muff be aferibed the 
ridiculous trappings which have too long disfigured 
the augLift form of Alexander, was admired and 
imitated by many contemporary hiftorians. The 
contagion infc‘ded even the orators; and it is 
W'orthy of obfervalion, that the verbc'f' emptinefs 
and bombafL of the Afiatic eloquence, was firR 
introduced into Greece in the age which had ap¬ 
plauded the chaOe and nervous compofitions of 
I.ycurgus, Tlyperides, iEfchiiies, and Demcf- 
thencs \ So true it is, that in every country 

where the human genius has attained its highefl 
point of perfedion, a principle of degeneracy 
naturally carries things in a contrary dirediqn ; 
becaufe thofe, who are incapable of excellence, Hill 
covet diflindion, and, defpairlng to furpafs their 
predcceffors in the beautieo of truth and nature, 
vainly lolicit praife by falfe conceits and artificial 
refinements, by empty exaggerations and boaftful 
loquacity. 

Under the Macedonian government, Greei^; 
produced not any original genius in the ferious 

* Lucian, de Senbend. Hiftor.. 

■* Strabo, 1 .**IV. 648. Conf. Polyblii'?, Lxii. c. T7. 

Dionyf. Ilalicara. de Strudlirra Oration. Longinus de Sublim. 

Cicero dc Orator. & de Clar, Orator, paffim. 
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C H A^P. kinds of poetry. The tragedies of Sophocles and 
Euripides Rill kept poifeffion of the theatre, B\\% 
no lyric, no epic poet appeared, qualified to adorn 
the exploits of Alexander, though that prince, in¬ 
toxicated with the love of fame, munificently re« 
warded the ignoble flattery of Agis, ^Cieon, Chx- 
rilas, and other contemptible encomiafts, who cor¬ 
rupted his heart, without vitiating his judgment, 
fince he declared, that he 'would rather be the 
Therfites of Homer,* than the '‘S-chilles of Chseri- 
Iniprove- lus \ Yet in the fame age Philemon, Anti- 
mentof phanes % Lycon’’, above ail, the Athenian Me- 
j^j^nder, carried comedy to the highefl: perfedtion 
which it ever attained in any natioji of antiquity. 
During the republican form of government, the 
inftitutions and charafter of the Greeks were un¬ 
favourable to the bell improvement of this fpecics 
of writing. The licentious turbulence of demo¬ 
cracy generally converted tlieir attempts at wit and 
humour into petulance and buffoonery. 'Phe 
' change of government and manners, requiring due 
rcfpeCl to the rules of propriety and the dictates of 
caution, improved their difeernment, and gradually 
made them fenfiblc to that refitled ridicule, where 
more is meaht than faid, and to thofe more inter- 
” efling, becaufe jufter, delineations of character, 
jivhich diffinguiflted the comic (trains of Philemon 
' and Menander ^ 

* Aero, ad Horat. Art. Poet. v. 357, Curtins, I.viii. e.v. 

* Athenieus, Ixiii. P.5S5. 

' Phiit. Oral. ii. de Fortuii. Akv and. 

* Vid. Plut. Comp. Arlfloph. & Meiuiid. 
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Alexander, during his early youth, took delight c ii A P. 
an dramatic entertainments. Theffalus was his . 
favourite a£bor, but Athenadorus was more ap- Mufic. 
proved by the public# To Athenadorus, the ma- 
gifbates, who, according to ancient cuftom, were 
appointed to decide the pretenfions between rivals 
for theatrical fame, adjudged the prize of merit. 

The young hero declared, that this decihon gave 
him more pain than he would have felt at the lofs 
of his inheritance ^ The muficians Timotheus 
and Antigenides “ Rill difplayed the wonderful 
powers of their art; but as the feverity of edu¬ 
cation and manners continually relaxed in all parts 
of Greece, it was obferved that mufic, originally 
deflined to purify and exalt the mind, was in later 
times univerfally employed to feducc and inflame the 
paflions 

The arts of defign,, painting, fculpture, and ar- Arts of 
chitedure, appeared in their highefl luftre in the 
age of Philip and Alexander, both which princes 
had no lefs tafle to judge than munificence to 
promote them, The eaflern expedition of Alex¬ 
ander introduced, or at leafl greatly multiplied in 
Greece, thofe precious and durable gen^s, which 
thenceforth exhibited fome of the finefl: fpecimens 
of Grecian ingenuity. The {kill and tafle of Pyr. 


Plut. Orat. u. de Fortun. Alexaijd. 

Hephseft. de Metr. 

“ Plut. Oral, de Fortun. Alexand. 

** Ariitot. Politic, Lviii. c.vi. 

Judicium fubtile videndis artibus. Hor. Ep. l.U. Ep, u v, 442 * 
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CHAP, gotelcs were diitinguiihcd in this valuable, though 
^ , minute art lie enjoyed the exchifive honour 

of reprefenting the figure of Alexander on gems, 
Lyfippus. as did Lyfippus of calling it in bronze, and 
Apelles ot exhibiting ii in coloursLyfippuswas 
juflly admired for bringing back the art to a clofer 
fludy, and nearer imitation, of nature, without 
yielding to his predeceflbrs in ideal beautyWe 
have already mentioned his twenty-one equeftrian 
ftatues of the Maced^mian guards, flain in the 
battle of the Granicus. He is faid to have made fix 
hundred and ten figures in bronze 5 a number 
which, if not greatly exaggerated, would prove 
his facility of working to have far furpaffed that of 
all flatuaries, ancient or modern. The numerous 
painters, contempoi-ary with Apelles, indi- 
contempo- catcs an extraordinary demand for their art; fince 
raryartifls. profeflTion, that is not gainful, will ever be very 
generally followed The mdft celebrated of 
thefe artifts were Amphlon and Afekpiodorus 
w^hom Apelles . 'Acknowledged as his fuperiors in 
fome points of compofition; Ariflides the Theban, 
who wus inimitable in expreflionand Froto^f 
genes of, Rhodes, whom Ariftotle exhorted to 

Plln. 1 , vu. c.^xx\U. & Plutarch, m Alcxand. 

Vid. IJhn. fcht. Keroliu. u zzi. iii. 217—228. 

Plin. iii. 194, & leqq. 

'I'he Sjf'iir Fakonft, who made the famous ftatue of Pctei’ 
the Great, thinks the thing impofEble, and gives a (liflertnt mean¬ 
ing to the words of Pliny. See his ohfervations on the pallage, 
ia his traaflation of the books of Pliny relative to the ai ts. Vol. u. 
I^aufanne. 

Plin, hi. 222. Idem> ui. 226. 

Idem, Ill. 215—2:5. 

paint 
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paint the exploits of Alexander on account of the c ii A P. 
unperiniing dignity of the fubjefl: The inferirr . ^ 

branches of the art, if not fir ft cultivated in that 
age, were then carried to perfection. Fyreicus 
confined iiimfeif to fubjetts of low life, and Anti' 
phihisto caricatures, which the Greeks calLd 
GrylH, The theory and practice of painting were 
explained in many works, the lofs of which is much 
to be regr(‘tted 

Ainidft the great multitude of artifts, and Works of 
writers on art, all acknowledged the pre-eminence 
of iipelles, whofe works were innumerable, and 
each luflicient to eftabliih his renown pic¬ 

ture of x\lexandcr grafping a thunderbolt, was 
fold to the temple of Ephefian Diana for four 
thoufand pounds. Ilis Venus Aiiadyomcne was 
damaged by accident; none would venture to rc- 
ftore the parts that had been elfaced: lb that the 
injury of the picture contributed to the glory of 
the artift. The modei of this Venus was the beau¬ 
tiful Campafpe, the favourite rtiiftrefs of Alex¬ 
ander. The fenfibility of Apelles was too deeply 
penetrated with the charms which he fo fucceEfuIJy 
expreffed. Alexander was no fooiier acquainted 
with his paflion, than, in the language Pliny, 
he made him a pi'efent, not only of Campafpc, 
but of his own afteclion, too liitle refpeCting the 
feelings of the beloved objeCt, at her degradatbn 

“ Propter eternitatem rerum.” Pllii. ibid. 

PIm. iju Idem, hi. 33.9, 

Jdem, ibid. ** Phn. iii. 33*, &; feqq. 
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Pcciine of 
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jiftcr tbo 
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in paEing from the bed of a king into that of a 
painter- Yet this celebrated artilt, who enjoyed 
other Rriking proofs of his mafler*s partiality 
and friendfhip, lived on ‘good terms with his bre¬ 
thren. With the franknefs of his age and nation, 
he afi'unied the merit which belonged to him, and 
freely aflerted, that none of his compciitou^ 
could imitate the gracefulncfs of his altitudes 
and figures. But ih fome other branches of 
the art, he acknowledged his inferiority to Icveral 
of his contemporaries. The defire of feeing the 
works of Protogencs carried him to Rhodes. He 
there found a rival not altogetlicr unworthy to 
alarm his jcaioufy. But inftead of yielding to the 
didates of this miferabie paflion, he drew Proto- 
genes from obfeur^ty; raifed tlie price of his pic¬ 
tures ; and taught the Rhodians, who undervalued 
the fame talents in their fellow citizen which they 
admired In a flrangcr, to acknowledge and rcfpecl: 
his merit 

Soon after the death of Alexander, painting and 
the kindred arts ceafed By this cxpredion, 
Pliny means noty that they ceafed to be cultivated, 
but to make farther progrefs ; fmte neither the,* 
fcholars of Applies and Lyfippus, nor thof(‘ who 
came after them, were able to reach the glory of 
their predeceffors. The Greek kings'of Egypt and 
Syria fliould Item to have bent their attention rather 

“ Deefleii? unam Vcticreni dicebat quarn Grace! clxarlta vocant, 
tetcra bniiiia conugiflb; ftd hac foU fibi Jdemineui parerti,” Phu. 
di, asm, A feqq. 

y PKn. ibid. « CelTavlt dcindc* ars.'^ PJia. ibid. 
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to literature, than to the arts. But, in both, the c ll A P. 
khools of Alexandiia and Seleucia never afpired ^ 

beyond the humble merit of imperfediy imitating 
tliofc of Greece. In proportion to its neighbour¬ 
hood to that country, the arts took firmer root in 
Alexandria than in Seleucia ; and, from the fame 
circumflance, they are faid to have flouriflicd longer 
and more abundantly in the little principalities of 
Pergamus and Bithynia, than in the wealthy king¬ 
doms ol Syria and Egypt 

The expedition of Alexander contributed to the Gt-ognv 
improvement of the fcicnces, both natural and moiah ’ 

His marches were carefully ineafured by Diognelcs 
and Beton. Other geometers were employed to 
Purvey the more remote parts of the countries which 
he traverfed ; and the exa£l: defeription of his con- 
qucfls, which, from ihefe and other materials, he 
took care to have compiled by men of approvea in- 
tc'grity and abilities, gave a nW form tb the fciencc 
of geography ' 

iVfter the conquefl of Ballon, Alexander 
eagerly demanded the aflronomical obfervations, 
which had been carl^lly preferved in that 'ancient 
capital above nineteen centuries. They remounted 
twenty-two hundred and thirty-fq|p’ years beyond 
the Chriftian au‘a. By order of Alexander, they 
were faithfully tranferibed, and tranfmitted to 


WinJcelrnaniij Ccfchichte dcr Kiuin: des Alterthums, p.7Ji» 
Sc fcqq. , 

■*'" Strabo, I.jL p.47. 

Caflim fur J’Origine tie rAIbonomle, See. Academ. des Sci- 
fncei, l.vui. p. ij. 

4 Ariflotlc, 
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ArlRotle who was probably prevented by his in¬ 
firm Rate of health from accompanying hivS pupil to 
the EaR ; or who, perhaps, voluntarily preferred a 
]>hilofophical retirement in Athens, to the glory of 
attending the conqueror of the world. 

Nor was this the only prefeut to his preceptor, 
by which Alexander difplayed at once his gratitude 
and love offciencc. Natural hillory wjs peculiarly 
indebted to his curiofity and munificence. At tlie 
expence of nearly two hundred thoufand pounds, 
but equivalent to two millions in the preleiit age, he 
collt'dled many rare prodiidions of nature in ditl'cr- 
ent countries of Aha, and particulariy that amazing 
variety of animals winch AriRodc has deferibed 
with fuch inimitable precifioii iu his work on that 
fubjedl. 

But whatever obligations natural knowledge 
owed to Alexander, it would feem that the moral 
f icnccs were not lefs benefited by his difeoveries 
and conquells The Rudy of human nature muR 
have been greatly enlarged by fuch a wide furvey of 
men and manners; nor was this advantage, per- 


r')rp]iyr. apiicl Simplicium, in Ariftot. de Cc-Io, l.ii, 

•'J Lviii. c.xvi. 

Sec tlio admirable criticlfm on Ariftotle’s Tliftoiy of Auimalbj by 
Bufl’cnj, vol. i. 

The art<5 and fciencos not only llourifhed in Alexander^ time ; 
they flounfhed, lays Plutanh, “ He Tvas the effiLient 

cauft; of this efTcca.” The pafTage -which followsi Kagru-v ya(> 
Stc. fltouitl be lludied by all princes who afpire to gloiy , a 
f;loi'y greater thanj.ower can give j more exienfive and more pernu- 
n;'nt than cojifiutll can confei * 
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flaps, confined to thofe who performed the expe¬ 
dition, whofe works have unfortunately perlfhed; 
fmee the moral and political treatifes of Ariflotle 
difeover not only more method in his reaforangs, 
but a more copious fund of fadts on which to rca- 
fon, than the writings of all his predcccirors together, 
not excepting thofe of the travellers Xenophon and 
Plato. 

The greateft part of the works of Arii^ .dc were 
doubtlefs compofed before the Macedonian conquell; 
yet it is not improbable that this extraordinary man, 
whofe indullry was equal to his genius, continually 
retouched and improved them; and it cannot be 
imagined thiit the rich harveil of fads and obferva- 
tions collected by his learned friends who accom¬ 
panied Alexander, would be overlooked by a philo- 
fopher, who feems not only ambitious to cclipfe his 
predccelTors and contemporaries, but folicitous to 
leave no gleanings of fame to be acquired by his 
fcholars and lucccfTors. 

“ Ariftotle/* fays Lord Bacon thought, 
like the Ottoman princes, that he could not reign 
fecurc, unlefs he delfroycd all his brethren nor 
was his literary ambition more excluftvc than exor¬ 
bitant, He afpired to embrace the whole circle of 
the arts and fcienccs, and profeffed to explain what¬ 
ever can be known concerning the moral, as well as 
the material world. Not faiLfict! with extending 
his empire to the utmoll verge of intelled, he boldly 
attempts quellions beyond all human rcfearch. 


wilh 
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De Augm. Scienianim, Miii, c.iv 
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C IJ A P. wit^i fame confidence that his pupil entered on a 
battle. But having to contend with enemies more 
ftubborn than the Perfians, his rafhnefs was lefs fuo- 
cefsful than that of Alexander. 

‘ ijisphilp. Pie divided philofophy into contemplative and 
practical. The contemplative or abftract philofo- 
jiijy, to which he firft gave the name of metaphy- 
fics is, from the iniperfeftion in which the text 
has come down to us, obfeure throughout, and 
often unintelligible. It comprehended not only the 
examination of thofe abllrad ideas, exijiencc, fuh- 
JlancCy qualHylgenus, fpedcs^ &c. which were fo long 
and fo ufelefsly tortured by the perverfe induftry of 
the fchoolmen, but the general dodrines concern¬ 
ing mind or fpirit, particularly the mind of the Deity. 
The human foul is treated in a feparatc work ; in 
which it mull be acknowledged, that Arillotlc has 
made new names, rather than new difeoveries ; and 


By foitie writers jt is fujipofedj that thib title was beflowLd 
on the iburtesn books of Ariilotle, immediately following hisPlivTiLt., 
byAudronicus of Rhodes, a Peripatetic philofopher m the age of 
Auguftu!,, who puBliflied the firft complete edition of Anftotk’s 
worits. From that time, the various Ihbjefts treated in thefc four¬ 
teen books were confidercd as conftituting one branch of fcieucc. '* 
Aiiftotle had divided philofophy into fpeculative and pradtical. The 
firft cornpn‘hend..d mctapliyfics, which examinerl the general pro- 
put ies of being, and the eftlncp of thingi feparate from mattei; 
pk.iu-s, v,hKh examined the nature of material fubftatites, and the 
hmnan foul; and mathematirs, which examined certain projrertics 
of' oil;, abftrailed from fiody. The praftical philofophy of Anftotle, 
\vhi»,h was mteniled to regulate the intellectual and moral operations 
of men, comprehcntlcd logic, under which he feeras to have included 
ihetoric andcutici'm; and ethics, including oetonoroics and politics. 
See Strabo, p.609, and Bayle’s Diiftonary, article Tyrannion ; and 
the new Analyfis of Ariftotle’s fpecui«,tive worksu prefixed to my 
cranfiatioi' pf his Pratftical i’nilofophy. 

tllC 
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the doctrine of the immortality is no where better chap. 
elucidated by this philofopherj than in the writings . . 

of his mafter, Plato. 

The natural philofophy of Ariflotle dcferves die Phy^cs, - 
name of metaphyfic, in the modern fenfe of that 
word, lince ho explained the laws of the univcrfe, 
by comparing abftra^t ideas, not by obfervation 
and experience. When he defcends to particulars, 
lie fpeaks lefs decilively concerning the motions and 
magnitudes of the heavenly bodies, than many of 
his predecefTors. With the anatomy of man and 
other animals, he was well acquainted, confidering 
the grofs errors winch generally prevailed in the age 
in which he lived, Chemifiry was not yet cultivat- 
iL'd as a Icience, Since the introduftion of the ideal 
philofophy, men had ceafed to obfcrve nature; if ' , 
could not therefore be expected that they fiiould 
imitate her operations, and examine her by the tell 
of experiment. In mathematics, Ariflotle appears 
to have been lefs verfecl than his prccurfors, Pytha¬ 
goras and Plato; although in the invention of the 
art of fyllogifm,^ he difplays a perfeverance of mental 
energy, which, had it b^n direded to the mathe¬ 
matical fciences, might have produced the groatc'fl 
difeoveries. 

I’he fcepticifm of his contemporary Pyrrho, r.o, s 
and ftill more the captious fophiftry .of the Erif- 
tics, might naturally engage Ariftotie to examine 
with particular attention the nature of truth, and 
the means of defending it againft the attacks of 
declamation, and the fnares of fubtletv. He under- 

« 4 

took- 
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CHAP toolc, therefore, the arduous tafk, of refolvmg all 
. , reafoning into its primary dements, and of deduc¬ 

ing from thence the rules by which every conclufion 
mull be connedled with its premifes, in order to 
render it legitimate* This bold defign he accom- 
plifli rl; having erec'led, on a fingle axiom, a larger 
of abflrad truths, all fortified by demonfira- 
lion, than were ever invented and perfeded ty any 
other man. The axiom from which he fets out, 
and in which the whole terminates, is, that what¬ 
ever is predicated of a genus, may be predicated of 
every fpecies and individual contained under it. 
But the appl'CAt'on of this axiom is for the mofi: 
part fufhciently obvious, without the rules of Arif» 
totle; whofe logic, how fuccefyful foever it might 
prove againfl the fubtleties of the Sophiils and 

contributes liitle to the formation of the under- 
flanding, and nothing to the judicious obi'ervation 
of m in or nature, on which all ufeful dlfcovcries 
mufl be founded. 

liKf'rhicai From the general wreck of literature, in which 
inor many of Ariftotlc’s writings perifhed lirid no¬ 
thing been faved but the works above mentioned, it 
mufl: be confefled that the preceptor of Alexander 
would not greatly merjt the attention of hiftory. In 
his -abflrad or metaphylical p/hilofophy, we have 
often to lament vaft efforts mif-fpent, and great ge- 
mus mifippiied. But, in his critical and moral, and 
above all, in his political works, we find the fame 
penetrating and compreheiinve mind, the fame*ful>- 

s** Baylc’s Djflionary, artirle Tyrann’on; and tlie Life of 
Ariitotle prefixed to my iranflatlon of EUu'^s i'ud Politics. 

2 tiety 
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to objects of the greateft importance and moil ex- . , 

tcnfive utility. The condition of the times in which 
he lived, and the opportunities peculiar to himfelf, 
confpircd with the gifts of nature, and the habits of 
induftry, to raife him to that eminence, which was 
acknowledged by his contemporaries, and admired 
by poftcrity. 

He was born in the year of the ninety-ninth iiis prraf 
.Olympiad, at Stagira, a provincial city of Macc- 
don, and educated at the court of Pelbj where hi’- provenu-nt, 
father was king’s phyheian. In ,his early youth, 
he w'as lent to Athens, and remained there twenty 
years, an affiduous fcholar of Plato, in a city where 
literature and the fine arts’ were cultivated with 
fingular fuccefs, and where the philofophic fpirit, 
though often improperly direded, fiourilhed In 
the utmofl vigour. Solcdcd by the difeernment 
of Philip to guide and confirm the promifiiig 
difpofitioiis of his admired fon, he reliiraed to his 
native country, and coiuinueu eight years at the 
Macedonian court. Whatever benefit accrued to 
Alexander from the inflruiTions of Ari:ftotle, it is 
certain that the latter derived great advantages from 
the gratitude of his royal pupil. Of this, feveral 
proofs have already occurred ; and perhaps it may 
be alcribed to the munificence of Alexander, that 
his preceptor was enabled to form a library ‘‘g a 
work of prodigious expcnce in that and the fuc- 
ceeding age, and in which he could only be rivalled 


Strabo. 
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CHAP, by the Egyptian and Pcrganieftian kings. But the 
^ library of Ariflotle was collcded for ufc, not merely 
for oRenlatiou 

His lung The lail fourteen years of his life he fpent moflly 
ifAthens, furrounded with every aliiflance which 
’ men and books could afford him, for profccuting 
hivS philofophical inquiries. The glory of Alex¬ 
ander's name, which then filled the worlds enfured 
tranquillity and refped 4 :o the man whom he 
diftinguifhed as his friend; but, after the pre¬ 
mature death of that awful protestor, the invidious 
jealoufy of priefis and fophifts inflamed the malig¬ 
nant and fuperflitious fury of the Athenian po¬ 
pulace ; and the fame odious palfions which proved 
fatal to tlic offenfive ^ virtue of Socrates, fiercely 
affailed the fame and merit of Ariftotle. I'o 
avoid the cruelty of perfecution, he fecrctly with- 
rna death, drew himfcif to Chalcis, in Eubcea. This meat- 
“ fure was fufficiently juftified by a prudent regard to 
\. c. 52^. his perfonal fafety; but left his condud fhould ap. 
<)j, unmanly, wlien contrafted with the firmnefs 
of Socrates^jln a fiiidlar fuuation, he condefeended 
K) apaIog|b for his flight, by %ing, that he was 
luiwilHng to ^ord the Athenians a fecond op- 

The ligyptiin and Pet^ameman kings were lovers rather of books 
than of learning. They <‘pnfidcred a g^t library is contJbuting to 
the fnperfluows miignilicence of royalty, Vid. Oalen. Comment, ii. 
in Uippoi nt, do NatUr. Horn. 

Arifiotle probably had many afllftantr in his philofophical 
tnquinCB and {.ompofitlons. 'O Ss tra^fy m* Ksed' ett/rof ov, ^v»«Txt 
S* aruit erv>6f>tf4 £thic. Nicom. I.Xi C«vii. 

< Virtutfem indolumen od^mns 

ex oculi^ invidi. Horacb* 


portunily 
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portuiiky “ to fin againfl: philofophy fie cn ■\ p. 

fbcnis to have furvived his retreat from ^Vtliens ^ 

only a few months : vexation and regret probably 
fliortened his cla)'s 

Notwithftanding the occafional peiTecucions of r*nloib- 
Ipeciilative men, philofophy had fixed its roots too 
deeply in Athens, to be extirpated by the tempo- at Aihtm*. 
vary phrenzy of a capricious populace, 'riico- 
phrailus calmly fucceeded Ariflotle in the Peripa- 
lojij or walk of the Lyceum, from which place 
their followers retained the name of Peripatetics‘’b 
At the fiimc time, Zeno taught ^’iriuc in the Stoa, 
or Portico, from which his difciples derived the 
appellation of Stoics*"’. Epicurus explained 
ykrc in ihofe well-known gardens, "which were 
ddiinguilhed by his name*’. The followers of 
Diogenes, the Cynic, dill alfemblcd in the Cyno- 
farges ; Speufippus and Xenocrates fucceeded 
Plato in the academy : and even Pyrrho of 
Fdis, founder of the fceptical feft, w^ho had ac« 
<‘ompanied Alexander in his eaflern expedition, 
and fhared the munificence of that prince'®, be- 


Ajiix^TKyH'/'r'■p^ T«v <!>»?'jEhan. Lui.c.'vi. 

•*’ lyiieri. Lv. in Arlflot, & Ainflor. citat. apud Brucker. Hlftorr 
l^lulofoph- vol.i. p. 787, & feqq. 

■*'' The common <!)pmion, that the followers of Ariftotle were 
ca'hd PenpAti'tir'-;, f>c tv ex deamhulatione,” adopted 

by Cicero and other*!, ts refuted by tlie authors cited by Brucker, 
■ .1. p. 787. 

I«aert. vll. 5.' 

Cicero ad Attic. Lii. cpift. 24. 

Idem, ibid. 

**'> Suldai in Speufipp. l.acrt. blv. c. i, & feqq. 

'' Sevtus'tempiric. Pyrrhon Hypotyqp. l.i. c.lJi. 
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CHAP, came, after the death of his benefador, a citizen 
, of Athens Thus did that illuftrious city, after 
the extinction of its freedom, and of its military 
< glory, flill maintain its pre-cminciice in lilerature, 
philofophy, and the finp art;*. , In the age of Alex¬ 
ander, Athens, as the feat of learning, affumed 
that prccife form, which it cxadly preferved feven 
centpries, till the dcftru^Iive invafion of Greece 
A. D. 596. by Alaric, and the Goths* For it is worthy of ob- 
Decimeof f^yyation, that the philofophers, who, during this 
gemu$. interval', perpetuated the feveral feCls, fub- 

miflively followed the opinions of their rcfpeClive 
mailers. Soon after the age of Alexander, ge¬ 
nius difappeared; literature and the arts alike de-, 
generated; no new feCt arofe; few innovations, and 
thofe unfuccefsfiil, were attempted : and thus 
the period, which has been affigned for the termi¬ 
nation of the prefent work, feems to have bound¬ 
ed the progrefs of the human mind; whether, 
according to the obfervation of Longinus, be- 
caufe liberty is the beft nurfe of genius, and 
fingularly adapted, by cherifliing the emulation 
and the hopes, to excite the energies, of thofe 
born to true excellence*^; or becaufe, in the words 
of a great philofopher, “ there is a pitch of exalta 
tion, as well as of depreflion, to which, when any 
nation has attained, its affairs neceffarily retprn in 
an oppofite direction.** 


s* X-aert. in Pjrrrlion. 

'P, See tn niv New Analyse of Ariftotle’s fpecnlatlre 

Philbropliy: ^ 

LongaleSubUro. 44* 

Inilead 
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Inftead of examining this fpecubtive queftion, c n A P. 
which the world is perhaps Hill too young to enable . . 

us accuracy to determine, it will better {uit Tenets of 
the defign of an hiftorical work to explain the 
tenets of the different fchools of philofophy, then 
firll eflabliflied in Athens; briefly to relate their 
various fuccefs in the world; and to inquire with 
becoming modefty, how far tliofc artificial fyftems 
of happinefs correfpond with the natural didates of 
unperverted fentiment, and impartial reafon. 

Ariflotle, the founder of the Peripatetic fchool, Tenets of 
rccognifed, like Socrates and Plato, the dignity of P*****- 
human nature, and placed the chief happinefs of 
man, not in the agreeablcnefs of his paflive fenfa* ' 

tions, but in the proper exercife of his intellec¬ 
tual and moral powers. According to Anftotlc, 
the habit of this exercife, direded by right reafen, 
conftituted the higheflt excellence of man, in the 
fame manner as the excellence of other animals, 
and even of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
refultcd from the perfedion of thofe qualities, by 
which they are refpedively diflfnguilhed. Yet, as 
man is a compound being, confifting of mind and 
matter, it feemed evident that his well-being mufl; 
in fomc meafure depend on the condition of his 
body, tmd on the means neceffary to maintain this 

«■ 

Tlic fto'ics adopteJj on this occafion* both the lentiments and the 
language of Aiiftotlc. '0 |u,fy sysgy***’' ayadbr 

o k^ix¥ sroo'iv* o nyy ihxv 

M. Anton, vi, 5r. “ The’valn^glorious man places his ownliappi- 
nels in tlie fentif^ts and ajdtions of others; (be voluptuous man, in his 
juffive fen|j|ions'1; the wife man, in hU own active OKertions.” 

K E 2 inferipr 
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c IK A K inferior part of !iis nature in its moft perfcfl: flatt*, 
. The abfence of difeafe and iidirniity, and the 

proper con/Htuiion of all our bodily organs, are 
things dt'firablc not only on their own account, but 
HvS fumi/lting us with the opponunily and the 
nicans of exerting thofc mental energies, from which 
our prinripal felicity rcfults. In the fame manner, 
the goods ol fortune, wealth, friends, and other 
external ad/antag”c, are (icruab|c not only as (on 
tiibuting to the fupply of oiir bodily wants, but as 
the inltnimenis ihiotigh which a wife man is 
enabled to exercilb his virtues, and acrotnplifli hi^ 
purpofc's. /\inid(l great calamities , Ariflol' 
required nut that perfed f'lf-command to\^]ijL 
foiUe philolophors pretended. He allowed a 
moduate dcgixe of pcrtiubaibn, as fmtable to iht 
wcahnel^ of liimiaii nature. In the prefent con 
hitution of tilings, he thought a certain fenfibility 
of paffion not only exculable, but necefi'ary ; fmcc 
refentmentenabled us to repel injuries®'^, and griff 
for paft misfortunes made hs vigilant to prevent 
the future evils that might otherwife overtake us. 
But although thus great philofophcr acknOwleged the 
influer.ce of futrune in human affairs, and thought 
it impolHble for the lirmncfs of^ men to remain un* 
ihoved amidfl: the miferies of Priam ; he main- 

J 

Cm faj *x rti n^safAWiv; Hijvfimrsra art tnfa Ti./ 

iVo KflM Ethic. Niconi. 

h l« Ct , 

^ 'P& hear iiifulls taruply, mu wjftarded a? highly ungraceful, 
iwl betowinig <H>ly thp i.har4^ler ol a flavc. TAr^vnKsn)n(ofAim 
t iftaiilpsrroSw^iji* Ethkf Nl aoih. i v, a* 

Kv ,1 Anilot. Ethic. Nkoitt. p.4d# 
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taincdj however, that we ourfelves wore the prin- c li a p. 
cipal architeds of oiir own happinefh. The at^ , “ 

tainment of this great objed depended far more on 
our own thoughts and reflections, which were ever 
and intiniaiely prefent with us, and on the conftiru- 
tion of i)ur own minds, which were in fome meafure 
fubjod to our own direction and controul, than on 
our external fituation and circumftances, which only 
affected us incidentally, and over which wc com¬ 
monly enjoyed but little power, and fometime^ 
none-. The perteclion of our virtue, which was 
entirely our own work, fhone forth with peculiai 
Inftre amidfl: the gloom of unmerited calamity. 

When wc bore it with becoiiung patience, we re¬ 
joiced in our own fortitude j and this inward plca- 
furc often doflroyed, always deadened the fmart of 
external wounds. Aflkulted by the moll terrible af- 
flidions, a wife man would not deferve indeed the epi¬ 
thet happy; yet neither could he be called miferable^ 
fincc he would ftill difdain to commit any|thing odious 
or bafe. Philofophy, which profefles to tc'ach us the 
art of enjoying life, mufl: therefore difregard fuch 
circumftances as we can neither govern nor change, 
and confine itfelf to that part which we can regulate 
and controul. It mufi withdraw our attention 
from external objeds, and fix it on ourfelves. 

To know himielf, man mufl: know the powers Bivifion of 
with which he is endowed. Of thefe we poflfcfs rnmM 
fome in common with other animals and others **®'^®^** 
in common even with the inanimate parts of na- 

The n «i<r 9 iw'fxov, the powers of fenfatiou, Acc. 

x E 3 ture. 
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CHAP. I'lre In none of thofe, it is evident, can the 
XL- proper employment of man confift, but rather in 
fuch faculfies as, being peculiar to himfcif, diftin- 
guilh and ennoble humanity. Thcfe charatferiftic 
excelicnjces of our fperi^'s all refer, either to the 
underflanding, or to the wilP'; the firfl polfclfes 
^ reafon eirentially in itfelf, the fecond Is capable of 
being combined and affimilated with this divine 
luteller- principle. From the two powers of the iindei- 
tual and ftaiiding and the will arc refpedively derived two 
tues. clanes of virtues, the intelleclual and the mora). 
Sagacity, penetratkin, intelligence, wifdoni, are 
virtues of the underftandiiig; gcntleiicfs, temper¬ 
ance, fortitude, juftice, are vittues of the Inart. 
The former clafs conhfls in the proper difpctfuion 
and habit of the intellcdual part of the loul j 
the latter, in the proper difpofitioa and habit of 
the delires and affedions, which being formed 
fubordinatc to reafon, and capable of liftening to 
its didates, then only perform thcii' duty, w^en, 
like obedient fubjeds, they cheerfully obferve the 
commands of their fovercign. The intelledual 
virtues depend chiefly on education and excrcife; 
the moral proceed entirely from habit, from which 
they derive their name''\ It is by pradifing 

juftice, 

^ The w &c. the poweris- of nutrition, &c. 

I have ventured to ufe this word to exprefg the to opixT<xo» 
of Ariftotle, the feat of • the appetites, affetaions, and paffions. 

EsfiitiVH/isv iJe iiai Kma^ Ttit 6|iv’ rvs 

’ et^erwf ^yojmEV. Ethic. Hitom. l.i. c.ult* ‘ 

* '*•* Ip explaining the Ariifltotelian philofophy, the learned reader 
will ^^eive that 1 have' tranilated, as literally as poiTible, the ener¬ 
getic estpreifions of its iitithor. HOotss tOofs moralis, uios. The* 

. ' ' . • fame 
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juftice, that we become juft ; by praftlfing tem- 
jjerance, that we beconu" teinpeiate; bypratliftng 


farm, holds, not m L ijdiftt. The w oriL wpsT. ni Gieek, aijd 'ir; tm jn 
I uui, .VIC ot very g-iu'iil import, dviiotiuv vny piaik-vcoithy ddpoii- 
tion, ii ibil, 01 qiuilrl)»oi body oi imud, mtclli-^iaual oi inoi lU Ihe 
mdcit inmate uit of thel’\c irds his occaiioiud liianpe coiduliou 
The hte inpcmou Mi. Iluint, iii hi& luqimv into the Ihimipiet. oi 
Morals wh ih, m otlm ulpidt j h ]ul*l\ touhdtis as the moH 'valu¬ 
able oi' a j Ml lino., ^Prltcis into i h 'e diduclKH, to pinvt that all 
miluto jiaikd u d rti onumi di d as vmtul oi ij,iciible, Ihtle 
quahtic' coilltatc, actordin^f to Inin, ilu piopoi dtluiuioii, thi miv 
cl vut a , ii d all odui diltii'^ioii mc1iiv>1ii.. jiiftjfy 
ihii pamdox, he al’cj,*" iht .utlio ily A Greek poi Is niid phiiolopluis, 
vio ipiv the turn t ttm to hondv ibeiijth oi iddrei.,, to memory, 
jui' aunt, la iut),t'(tc. iswcll v to ,ullice, Iiu iiaiiii), <h iriU, 'Jhi. 
ii< el IS tiue* , liut till t.ntk dilliiifuiilud lelwetn the Mitues ot 
the body, aiid tho ol tht nnnd , ai d the tiiejit.il 'vntucs they divided 
into lit inr H e h il nd nioul A iHotle eliaia( 5 ( tiles uioial 
asd,\ohn* ly h lit, and in , that rnoial ippu bitieni i eveited only 
by thi piaifi woithyhibi i It eh afteeihoii'. iml at 1» us as orijfinate 
n ou lives, and eh pen* 1 on lo i stnalu < vuie. bt e Aiiftjt. Magii. 
Monk 1.1 c.'xv, and hi t oitiun iit tor, Yiidroiii us Rhodms, ^ 89. 
jnd the Lthies to Uiioniidhus xi touphout. Mi Hunt, tin rtloit, is 
j iftly 1 piovedh-y 1) Jh t u, lo 1 ymp, “thitlhe ant lent uiouhlh 
math noniaUiial tlilliniSiou men tin dilTertniIpe'tus of tnental en- 
c jNsnients and eli Ket-.” S “liuiue luqiu>)» vol.n. ]i. ,87. Ihit 
a'lhoupli the ancients and Aiifkttle m pailieithr, nide very natrrnl 
dilum‘"tioiib betMeen nioial ai d nadh c'tual virtues, vtc, 11 in vl Itir 
the pone 1 1 anil > Di. Beattie gens loo In malhiuuy, ‘ vh t iloiij,h 
the, eonliiltitd both th* nioi >1 anel mlelle■^ivlal .ttiii is ue tfler 
to the loimation oi a peilet'l elinadtti, «.nel J unttMis <h^ oiufed oi 
both ni the fame trcoiife oi It Hem, y n th* y eU e me d //. laiti r z uluollt 
only muim iu qualify iis f01 ih /»/;/;»/, nW u (li^i ifiumt oi t’i<n 
odwust u./ n tlicy fatUd to m//uti ih> tud*^ Oti i ilav on J'ltith, 
p. 435. lull ol all,ateordiiig te.j the Guik inorahfts, it 1 impoflibh 
evil to trcitof th« moral virtue a ehUnuJl honi the mtelle:(Hii.iJ, fmee 
the fortmi could not ex ill without a muuiu* ol lealon cu ndelkdi. 
Tlhrei Nicom, paffim * and paitiral^rly him t u, beeondly, 'iljc m- 
telleeSlnal vulties were lo iai liom hpiiiij tltcemed onlya mean, to 
quality us tor the mural, tltat Anftejth cuufider the txerule ol the 
fomiei independently ot the httei, tonftuutmg our luylMlt pei* 
&eftjt»u and hippmel . I tine. Nii om, 1 . x. r.v 1. 
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C^i A fr courage, that we become courageous. Hmce the 
^ virondcrful power of legillation, and early inftitu- 
tion, by whicjh the Cretans, the Spartans, and 
fome other nations, where honourably diftinguilhed 
among the reft of mankind; and by which fuch 
ftates as fhall wifely imitate their example, may 
ftJH reach the fame elevation of charafler, and ftill 




Moral vir¬ 
tue neither 
natural nor 
contrary to 
nature. 


acquire the fame renown : ^ “ For it is not a matter 
of little moment,* how we are ^ccuftomed in youth; 
^much depends on that, or rather all. ” 

The moral virtues, it is evident, are not im¬ 
planted by nature; for that which is eftabliftied by 
nature, cannot be clTentially changed by cuftorn. 
Heavy bodies, which, by the law of nature, de- 
feend, cannot be habituated to mount upwards; 
nor can fire, which naturally afeends, be taught 
by habit to move in a contrary diredion. The 
fame holds concerning all the other laws by which 
natpre governs her works. Our fenfes, and other 
natural gifts b^ve the power of performing their 
fevteral funflioiis, before they exert it; and they 
retain this power, although we fhould allow them 
to remain ina6live. But virtue, like all pradical 
arts, can be acquired and preferyed by practice 
only. It is neither natural^ nor contrary to na¬ 
ture. We a|*e born capable of attaining it, but 


the invaluab^ attainment muft be tdade and per>f 
fc6:ed by a^fon* Yet th^gfeater pm:t of thofe who 
^fe, to this, inc'ftimabk'prize, have recourfe to 
vain f^culations, flattering themfelves thkt is 
philofpphy. . refem^^ of q 

pat|i^|i,.'yho"0iopidcareful ly di^^^ his phy*^ 

' tictan. 
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/ician, but do nothing which he prefenbed. By c fi, a P. 
fuch medicine, it is not poffible to cure* the diH* « # 

orders of the body, nor, by fuch philofophy, ihofe 
of the mind. 

Virtue, as a matter of praflice, cannot be WTiireJn 
duced \o niclaphyfical prccihon. It is to be* oh- ^ 
ferved, however, that all the virtues depend on 
the propriety of the atlVdions from which thev 
ariie; and that this propriety confdls in a certain 
point or centre, Ironi which the deviations diay 
be innumerable, I'he vices, therefore, many of 
which are without names, are far more numerous 
than the virtues. In general, virtue may be cou- 
cehed to lie in a mean betwixt the extremes of 
too much and too little ; and this health of the 
mind refembles bodily health and Urcngth, which 
are deftroyed by excefs or defeci: of nouriflimom 
or of exercife, 1'hus, to fear every thing is cowai J* 
ly j to fear nothing is audacious j courage reijuires 
that \vc fhotild fear only fuch obje^as arc truly for¬ 
midable, and only in that degroe’in which they 
ought to be feared. In the fame manner, he who 
is too much aiFe^icd by obj '< 5 ts oi pleafure, and 
foiz'o. every oppcirtunity to enjoy them, is called 
intemperate; he who is too hide afleded by fuch 
obiodls and refufes every opportunity to enjoy 
them, may be called infcnlih!c''\ Tempcfauce 
teaches us to purfue only fuch pleaAircs as wc ought, 

Ajioiur9r)r{i?t antf the abfluA tlicuce deiUpl, dcndied paxti- 
/liJar yii-c djefcrifaed in the text, 


4 


at 



CHAP, 

XL. 


How it 
muft be 
attained. 


the history of 

at proper times, in proper places, and on proper 
occafions. 'According to the fame view of things, 
generoiity lies in the middle bet,ween avarice and 
profufion j modefty, between pride and diffidence ; 
mildnefs, between ifafeibility and foftnefs; magni¬ 
ficence, between oftentation and parfunoiiy; po¬ 
pularity^ between-forbidding difdain and officious 
adulation; in a word, every virtue confills in a 
mean, equally remote from two vicious extremes . 

fconfidercd as the quality of an adion, virtue 
confills in the propriety of that affediou horn 
which the adion proceeds; wlicn the atledion is 
neither too ftrong nor too weak, but has precifely 
that degree of flrength, which right rcafon teaches 
us to approve. As the.quality of an adion, virtue 
confiftvS therefore, in mediocrity; but as the 
quality of a perfon, it confifts in the habit of this 
mediocrity, fmee in judging perfons and cha- 
raders, we rcgard.not particular ads and feelings, 
butjuch ads and feelings as arc frequent and 
habitual. Wc may perform many virtuous adions, 
without being virtuous men. I he moll worthlefs 
of human kind foraetimes indulge the pro- 
penfity to pity and humanity. But whoever 
ads right, merely from feeling, will alfo, from 
.feeling, more frequently ad wrong. The lentil 
ments of n^ure, which prompt us to take care of 
our children, to relieve objeds in dillrefs, and to 
perform many important duties of morality, like- 

Etbk.' j^icom. l.ii. c.i. & 

Wile 
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R'ifc prompt us to gratify the vileft and moft brutal c 
:)f our paflions. Befides this, there are many, 
and ihofe the mofl important virtues, the cxercife 
of “which is not primarily attended with plca- 
furt'. IV) fiipport labour, to endure pain, to 
encounter difficulties and dangers, which wafdom 
anV f n'UUide, on many occafions, require, are not 
obvioufy recommended by any natural defirc; nor 
5^ the pi\'Ctlcc of fuch duties immediately agree¬ 
able. Ii is iliii lefs agreeable, in the fndl inflancc, 
t(. cuib and reiiraiu our natural appetites for plea- 
lure, is the proper office of temperance; 

nor can that \lgllaut circumfpedion, and ever 
watchiul attention to the mofl remote confe- 
quenccs ol our acb'ons, w'hich is eflentiai to the 
virtue of prudence, be acquired without trouble 
and care, without many painful efforts and many 
difficult flruggles. Yet it is the nature of all thefc 
virtues* as well as of the hardeft leffons of juflice, 
patrioTifm, and friendffiip, to become, through 
habit, agreeable; and the only furc tefl that we 
have acquired them, is, that they be pradfifed 
with pleafure. With good reafon. therefore, Plato 
defines education to be the art of teaching men to 
rejoice and grieve as they ought; for, though there 
be three ends ultimately agreeable, the pleafant, 
the honourable, and ufeful; yet honour and utility 
ire likewife purfued as pljEafures. * 
The molt exfenfive part of virtue is employed, 
therefore, in regulating our defire of pleafure, and 


Ethic. Nicom, i.vii. & feqq. 


averfion 


n A p. 

XJt. 
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c H A P. avcrfion to pain. Ii is alfo the moll diMcuk 5 for, 
^ j as Heraclitus obferves, it is harder to combat plea-* 
The fare than anger. Tlie imfcible paffions are alwa) s 
tnoved by fome appearance of reafon; and, in 
tkeir nioH: furious cxcciTcs, ftill affed fome defer¬ 
ence for .their fovereign. 'Ehcy often, indeed, 
miflake his intentions; and, like hafty fervants, 
fly into adion, without waiting his laft orders. Biii 
ploafure paiSvely obeys feufation, wirhout regard¬ 
ing reafon at all. 'Ihe mifehief is the more dan* 
gerous, being produced by the fir ft obj(*cl of na¬ 
tural defire; for the love of pleafurc is implanted 
in our frame ; the germ ixpando with oiir nature ; 
ami nnicfs counterad^d indue time, becomes in- 
graiaetl i»i our conftitulioii, every part of wliicli it 
pervades and ftuius.« Habit alone can com Her- 
ad thofc dangerous' propeufities of nature. Ha¬ 
bit can enable us to rejod diftionourablc or hurtful 
picaiurs s, to prefer honourable or ufeful paii^ for, 
as the poet Emmiis fays, “ there is a long coin 
linUed cxercife of attention, -which finally becomes^ 
nature i 

inicUei- 'Fhe moral virtues cannot, according to Ariftotlc, 
tiu' \iiriu without fome mixture of the iutcllcdual; 

tiia imicll ' 


^ Puemis wis an elegiac pool y/" Pans, of wliom tew fngments 
remain. The Verfes imlflated m the text are» 

^S'£^^v;n;goAoJ' juisXil-wv liDH Sr> 

T«v*w um* 

JUbit?, by loHg<OJiti»iucd t^ar^ imprefl, 

Aie ftfong nature in the human brealt. 

Tills is better expieffed by aittothq: Greeh proverb: *B?uf ttfirov, 
'T* 3sa.i/To» n ^Giierru Plut. Moral, p.doa. ** Choofe the 
bv ti life, and cufiotn vidU rciMtec it agreeable." 
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hut the latter may fubfifl alone ami independent; c‘ i i \ }\ 
and according to both Arlitotlc and Plato, the 
purofl- and moR p^Tmanent felicity of man ^-nd nu^ft 

is fufcentible, rcCults from the cxcrcife ol his ra- 

^ 0 Or 

tional powers upon fitbjr v-ls ol abRratt fpeeuluinu. uapiurfK 
Tlie labours of the ftatefman or gen n'al, the exer¬ 
tions of the legiflafor or patriot, all refer fo fotne 
end or purpofc, the attainment of which may be 
prvwentod by fortune, or fruRrated by t!ie weak- 
nefs or wickc’dnefs of meil. The pra^liee ol 
juRice, gencrofity, temperance, and forlitud*', n** 
quires many conditions, and fappofea a variety of 
, fituations, which it L jioi always in our power to 
command. The juR or generous man inuR ijavt' 
objefis to whofn he may exU’rtd the dfet’s of in’s 
(uflice or generofjt} *, he inuR poRefs the niearH by 
which to cxorcife thofe virtues, which u'1 particij)ate 
of frail mortality j hiice, though dire^led by pru¬ 
dence, they arc impelled by paRion, ancl refult from 
tlie exig,eiicies of our prefent Corporeal (late. Buf 
the energies of contcniplative wifdom are perennial 
and pure, like the intellectual foiirce from \djjch they 
fpriag. Not lubfervient to remote purpoRs, or 
contingent ends, they arc immediately agreeable 
on their own account; and, on every Rde, round 
and complete in themfeIvt'S. If the proper oxer 
cife of every member or faculty enlivens the fenfe 
of our exiRence, and thereby yields us a perception 
of pleafure, how wonderfully delightful mufl be 
the excrcife of the intelle^, which render,s us 
fenfele of the divine principl^within ps? do live 
according to nature, is to hve according to the 

nobloR ‘ 
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CHAP, nobleft part of our nature, which, douBtlcfs, is thtf 

f'o iive thus, is the life of a god; for, 
human as we are, we ought not, according to the 
vulgar exhortation, to regard only human things; 
but, though mortal, ftrive to put on immortality ; 
alfured that, as the mind chiefly forms the man, 
who moR cultivates his mind, is the bcfl 
; , ■ djfpoled hi Iiimleif, and the moft agfeeable to the 

gods 

ItfllWte of Such is the philo®phy of Ariflotle, lofty fome- 
^ times, and impofmg, but in general, lefs ered and 
phy, independent than that of Socrates and Plato, who 
preceded him j Icfs proud and boaftful than that of, 
the Stoics, or even the Epicureans, by whom he 
was followed j and on the w*hok‘, perhaps, as un¬ 
exceptionable as that of any moralhl ancient or 
modern. 

Itij/atfin It is commonly obferved5 that Ariflotle attained 
u ‘ Nvorki. die fame authority over the opinions of men, w^hich 
his pupil Alexander acquired over their perfons, 
BuLthc empire of Alexander was cftabliflied in his 
own lifetime, and perilhcd with himfelf. 1"hat of 
Ariflotle did not commence till more than a thou- 
fand years after his deceafe, and continued many 
centuries. The Peripatetic fchool fubfifced, in¬ 
deed, without interruption, at Athens; but the 

fk if JcaTO. raj fftfSMrwvTaf, o-yOgaTiw 
07»t b'h Ovirra T0» SviiTov fip' «ro» tvSixirai 

xai aVavT* iraE*v jia-ro^ vo xp»T»rc»» iv ocvt^ Ethic. Nicom. 

1.x. c.vU. * ' ' . ’ >ili 

'pis x<6t(* W Enisfyasv, wt T«-ro» Osfserevwv, x»i 

XK yyau, "fd. c.x.^C.Vui.y , ' / 
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Lyceum never attained there any pre-eminence c Tt A P. 
above the Portico acnd Academy, When philofophy , * 

was tranfplanted to a more fpleiidid theatre in 
Romo, men of fpeculation and fcience genei*ally 
preferred Plato to Ariffotle^’ ; while many of the 
nioft kbraled characters of the republic; enlifted 
themfelves under the banners of Zeno or Kpicurus. 

Willi the fall of Roman liberty, phih’ifophy, as 
well as literature and the fin<'arts, Rowly declined; 
and under the emperors, particularly in the forond 
' lul third centuries of the C-hrilfian a'ra, the inofl 
evtravagaut of Plato’s Ipeculations were the doc¬ 
trines bcfl adapted to iJie c-mdidon of the times, 
and to the dark and diadowy minds of Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Jainblichtus, and otlur coiiiemplativa’ 
vifionarievS, jtilffinguiflicd by the appellation of 
Kcledics,' or Liter Piatoniits, who polfelTcd the 
wildnefs without the fancy, and the (ubtiky wiiLout 
the genius, of Plato”. During the fucceeding 
ctiituries, the doctrines of ArUlotlc llowly gained 
the afcendaiit; but, as had happened to Plato in 
an earlier period, the mod frivolous part of Arif- 
totle’s philofophy was the higheft in efteem during 
the darknefs of the middle ages. The dccifive 
boldncfs of his logic, phylic, and mciaphyric, 
fuited the genius of a church W'liich affefted to be 
univorfal, and the arrogance of a man w'ho pre¬ 
tended to be inl'alHble j and, while the ufeful and 


Cicero* pallim. 

Befiaes the works of Bru( ker and. Stanley, the learned reader 
may confult*oa this ■ 4 ub)e< 5 t, profeflbr Memer*fc Beytrag uber die 
Neu Platonifdie Phtlofophie. Leipfig, 178a, 


praflical 
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A ivpra^ical i^orks of Ariilotle were negle6:ed, his 
^ ; fpeculative, philofophy being tliifs mcprporated with 

V"' , the fyperditionj they long confpired, with 

" , ‘ aftonifliing fuccefs, to enthral the human mind. 

CoincW- ^' . ^eno and Epiciiriis pretendedj as well as Plato 
fc8c^ in ti® 1^11.4 Aridotle, to deduce their philofophy from 
^gfjp^!i/‘;fexpcnence; but their views of pature are iefs per* 
fpicuousj mid Iefs ex^endve; and their conclufions 
defs convincing, and lefs reafonable* For the in- 
iinite, Variety of nature^ they fubftituted the nar* 
rownefs of their own artificial fyftems; and it will 
ever be’tht? fcandal of , this abHraft philofophy, 
that nien. uiho boadcd following the fame path, 
/hould have reached fuch oppofite goals; the fe£t 
of Zeno having difcovcred, by all its refearches, 
that p^in was not an evil; and tlic feO: of Epicurus, 
that pleafufe was the only good; the Stoics, that 
virtue alone was truly valuable in itfell, and defrr* 
aJle on its own account 5 the Epicureans, that 
virtue in iifelf was really of po value, and merely 
definable for th^ lake of pleafure. Yet, amidlt the 
fhiking contradi< 3 :ions of thefe feds, they agreed 
in fpeoulative pride, loudly, afierting, that the phi¬ 
lofophy which they refpedively taught, was the 
exclufive road to happinefs. , Boih rci^uirgd from 
their imaginary %’e an abfolute cominand over 
his paffions; and both ftippofed, that in his ^r^mt 
date of exiftence, he could attain this pCrfedion, 
2 epp and Epicurus alike re]©de 4 the dodrine of 
future,rewards and pupiflrh^ents, as urmeceffa^ to 
'theh*'*^y-ftem 5 both |pllihe 4 'fuicidej' 

a felicityto -that“of gddsj. 

i*'* 'V, .apd,. 
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and. In propoiftiotv their principles receded from chap. 
tnuh and nature and flattered that factitious vanity , 
incidi nt to the human heart, they were diffufed 
with g;roater rapidity, more zealoufly embraced 
jitd more obfliiutely defended^'. 

In {‘xamining by what fliew of reafon, men, Tho Hok 
whofe wifdom was revered by their conlenipo* 
raries, could arrive at fuch extraordinary con^ 
clufions, the dignity of virtue demands the 
prccedenct ior Zeno. That phiiofophef af- 
uded to examine, with great accuracy, the na* 
tural propcnfiiies oi the human race •, to obTcrve the 
various changes which individuals uiidcnsent in their 
progrefs from infancy to manhood ; to contemplate 
the offecls protluccd by external caufes onourin** 
ternal frame j and, by comparing imui * with inferior 
animals, to dilplay the illuftrious prerogatives which * 
he enjoyed, and the high deftination which na,ture 
had afligned him. Seif*prefervalion, he obferved, 
was the univerfal and primary deike of all animals* 
fn man, this dchre refpeded his body, and all its 
different members, his mind, and all its different 
faculties; and prompted him to ipamtini the whole 
fabric of his complex being in Aa moft perfed 
condition of which it is capable. Nature had 


generally attached a pleahire to 'the means necef- 
ikry for this purpofe; but^ that We deflred pleafure 
for tlm fake of prefervation, not preferyatlon for 
the fake of pleafure^ ho tliougfif evident fh)fh' Ae 
firft motiejns and vofiforts of all animala, vtending to 

V •* i “ 

^ itt 52ienotii It Bp>Vur* IWtws# Ki» i*- m» 

Pl«tai5r^». tie <!^)ijycepl. f ' * 



prevent 





defire*tpf,>s,-dit-j 

to|^e';>5»lteai tom«»n ■,; 

lki^fcdP^g;l)is jpfanp%i.^'«hi^he‘ ap-, „ 

; plied „aSiy%: t? . 

^*don d? tbe otsjeas'frefewed |&-him, fo;»»^y 

:, had;no fooner, ma^:t!dd,.i#ortant 

’.atq^ir«:idn»'th?» te teftifiM an'aWent-^pfity^ to ., 
‘,e5tteBdhjakodwle<%e> t(>,enlafgfc :h«a,a*;qBatot- 

;,dfi^de»<des'(rf th«'wjs.vs ds^ps pf .hoinga,>yhich,| 

.' ^:^ie Aim-"a«a' *'P" ^ 

': tamer^thati 

be.eQftgemal to 

'c ' ., prolper. 
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Ms' 8fld4 ;, 
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' no '''tadvitnd|;^; .but- ^plfeafure ‘of,; behol^^*'. it. 
/Tbe fentMieiits' oi* 

\ “vpt^n^e^/He feit to be agpeable;toybfe'l^i4di’ei^to > 
V bagrpjjer'and 

be difagrecabl'e td'tp'\'^^ 
anS, odious.' ’ His own' 'gb#; ^ ;tW^eforekvW^i, tbtis ’ 


‘>;^pdd of'bis ^ 

''the firn^aV’dbcieiv'''6f‘tnankiM%f'ts^McIi’/be'ik.ade 


that every' fpfcles* is'' ‘ifafhion^ W!^^^''tb,’ 1 i;|tb‘' 0 le*/' 
.Jfeent'iM’^^hkh jt tae, 

''‘bf’tbefe fpecies are nml4^lty'c|^i|dj5i^d' widt^yand' 

„ v,^eiprocaliy Wbile',al|^|>f Httiverfai 

^ "tbem effentialiy enter into\'tii'e'^^;'Ji|^,;bf^ nature, . 
''y;kid’dciinpletevtbd hannoby''and^s|?e&Sibn'of that 
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C n A P* find that they ail depend on each other, and arc 
^ united in one feheme or coiiftitutiuii of things* 

The individuals of the hmnan race were doubt- 
lefs formed not for them (elves alone, in the 
different fexes, the exirrnal orgaui/aiiun, and Rill 
more tlie inward framei ^ the corr.'tbondcncc of parts, 
; and Rill more the fympaihy nf reiuiments, indicate 
'^'the male and female inutiiuliy rffimed for each 
other. The naked helpledisci;. oj mtuT ' y requires 
thq tender cares of a pajeni. 'I'he decrepitude of 
age loudly demands the kind rcrurns of filial grati¬ 
tude. Ill early ages of the w^ivld, men, without 
uniting in fmall communities, mull have fallen a 
prey to the favages oi ifie deferi; and, with the 
groy^h of thefe cominunhies. ficiAi ufiecHon 
naturally makes progrcfc>; huce, with the ad- 
vanjcement of arts and civility, the bands which 
unit^ lis to our country are muhiplied and 
:Rrengthened. 

Ruleijof In thu$ contemplating the rel.id*' u\ which he 
Rands, ' man, becomes feuRb!. oi the ehiiies re- 
metl, quirCd of him. The voice ’latiirc tevsehes him 
(for .this is her univerfal law) ‘liai the gj eater good 
is to be preferred tp the leiler, and the good of 
the rriany to that of the few. In applying this 
rule to all the clalfes of objeds fubmitted to our 
chpice,, lye Jive confiRenily wiia nature. The 
goods; of the mind, the/efovc, muR be preferred 
to thpfe of the body 5 and whut is called private 
inter# muft yield to that of the public. Even, in 
obj^s of the fame clafs, the gent ml law mufi be 
obfpirv^ji ‘We muft pre/fr and ,^ccordmg 
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the rules of right reafon,, not according to c H A P. 
caprice and fancy. In the primary objects of 
dehiv refpedfing the body, health is to be preferred 
to fireortifj and Rrcngth to agility; aiid in the 
fi'comiary reipetding .this patt of our na¬ 

ture, or thofe whieli may be employed as' inftru- 
inetii: to proreie b(.'dy plcafures, and ward off 
bodily li l\ a* wv'aMi, power, the good 

opinion o: 'fR>h wi.om we live, and innu- 

meranie oau r ci.. Hniflancos of a limilar kind, we 


mult nruforiuly regulate our condu£t by the fame 
great priiKiples ol pi eferencc and rejectionIn 
thus appreciating the objeiits of delire, and when 
all c.nn ot be iibtair^'d, in preferring thd moll 
valual>le and honunrabie; in thus appreciating the 
obje^ls (>1 .iverfion, and when all cannot be avoided, 
in rej'Cdn^. tin* moil hurtful and odious, confift 
that order tUid [larmony, that juil balance of affec¬ 
tion, and p«ulect propriety of Condu8:, wliich 
effcnd.Jly a ru iii it w'hatever is meritorious, 
lauda'de, and h ipp). It is concerning the primary 
objeeb. 'd' d^fsre, iudi.d, and the means neteffary 
to aiudn them, tliai ibis propriety of fentiment 
and atbou is excrcif'd ; but as thole to whom we 
are infroducod are often more valued "by us^ 
than thofe by whom we were made known lb 


them, fo ibe duties of wifdom and virtuei to 
which we have been, as it werej reoomid^tided by 


u >* j' ' I r 1 ' * 

’* technical terras of the ftoical fiifce ill twnhV of 

art, jK^nd awkward in latiguaxesj in 'jifhifift diey. not oi!^ginatty 
?nvented>5 nothings can be more natunil th^ f 

ahd;d;' ' * ' '' 

'■F V'3,'''s/' 
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th6 confluences of oiur fpiklu^i^ it has l>een go- C ^ 
vemed hy the l*o^^vfWjh%h the Pivinity pre- 

'Whic^i,\|h^^;gre|njeiff puti»r^r4|.|»^!^j|^^ add'no-,^ 

tiling ^jn|ie 

,of witi^ris loft m the , 

as. n ififtglo, ftep ia Regarded in the' tom^e 
fjinco to Indiai;;;^^ the iigblofa^ taper js^ec}igfed% 
the' meridian'fun’^ifo tlie.^e^temal' coj^yeiijences- 
_4jf hfe; an4/,^,.adyi^tages pertdiimg to the'l^jr*, 

■nre nn4,,jloft, 

^ fcendent ^O^en^' .ahd„ ia^omparaWe fpleadour c^- 

virtue..^ ' ; '■ V 'V '^\> <V’v 

Thofe /dangers^ which appear moft formidahl^^^ 

'and thofefcak^ties which,^ 

'.the vul^y^ cannot 

\who has!fbmtude'to,^f{i%^e"|^^^ cohftancy 
^ to ,bear the other. .Th^X^e^^el'l^^'in thofe clouds- 
through;beanos forth' 
with peculiar iuftre; and reloicb'vWih^ 
ties of Forituhe^ ^which;fdt^e^'li^^ dimeult'liad 
glorious' combati- ^^et^tble' ;of %.''''jc?wn powers,. 
he,'is happy to •m^^;:them^,.;aM'4,^^w^s’| 


.•'laf -' .. ' 


34ft4hf>'dhir.' 
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CHAP, ginians, ho well knew that thofe revengeful Bar- 
bari^ns could not torture-his fortitude, his pa- 
triotifni, his magitaninuiy. His mindly guarded by 
fuch an affemblage and attendance of virtues, 
bade defiance to every afciilt. The mind of Re- 
gulus ftill triumphed j atid amidll the painful dif- 
cerpdon of his frail members, he maintained and 
fortified the integrity of that part of his nature 
whiefi properly confiitutes the man, and in which 
alone any permanent happinefs or mifery can r<^de. 

From f;he enthufiafm naturally infpired by the 
beautiful and augufi: forms of' benevolence and 
m^snimity, the ftoics again retume4 to the 
fpeculatibns of abftrad philofophy. In every ar- 
rangeinent or combination of obje^s, which can 
be called a conflitution or fyfiem, the good of each 
part, they obferved, muft be relative and fub- 
ordhiate to that of the whole. To illuftrate in the 
oionftitution moffc iamiliar to us, the body of man, 
the good of each Hmb and member, confidered as 
fpmc^tbuig f^ij^aite and independeut, confified in 
preferving its natural ftate, in never being fub- 
Jeded to any fatigue' of hardihip, to any ptun or 
unc^iiicfs. . But confid^r^ as the part of a fyfi;em, 't 
in the good, which is necefiarily included, 

jthis limb or member inuft ^ften fubmit to great 
Inconveniencie^ For t^e fak.e pHthe whole body, 
the i^t muft ;.pften trample in the dirl, ^ mull often 
^'(^d 'Upon 'thorns,' and.iometimes'b^ibnijned, or 
"ilaqerjted, ‘ or even ofif, Tuchl^operations 
areii,il^diftte fafebjr of th^ whdle/yftemt* In 
to i>e; alootj 

• ';\'r. 
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in the fame manner do you ceafe to be a man> in C 
ilirinkmg from the harde/l duties rc(^aired by the 
intcreft of focict). But that focieiy itfclf, as well 
as every member which it contahivS^ are parts of a 
Jargu'fyftcm, that grand harmonious wJiole, whof' 
coiiiummatc order and perteQ'beauty evince thefuper- 
inteudv.ncc of inrmitc wifdcjtn and iufimte gooiinefs. 
Under fuch government, no ablojuie evil can exilt; 
and what appears wrong refptdmg particidar parts 
mu/l neceflarily be right refpeding <^he whole. A 
Will man will therefore be alike fatisfied with ever}; 
fitundon in which he may be placed; deeply r(>n- 
vinced, that, were he acquainted with the whole cou- 
nedioiis and dependencies of events, his aUual h- 
tuation vould, even to himfeli, appear ih<‘ moll 
proper, that could poflibly l)e afligned him. He 
ufes, indeed, fuch means as prudence directs, to 
avert calamity ; but when dial is his lot, he ch*‘i.r-. 
fully fubmits to the wife difpenf4liou of Pro¬ 
vidence, The cftabliflied order of the uiuverfe, 
he knows, is not to be changed hf the prayers of 
men. When he prays to the Oodis if i** not with 
a view to alter their wife purpofes concerning him: 
he prays that they would Ihow him the hardeft 
trials with which he muft contend, and the feverell 
circumftances in which he mull: be placed ; that, by 
voluntarily accepting thofe trials, and voluntarily 
embracing thofe circumftances, he^ may proye his 
confidence in thrar goodnefs, and perfect re-j 
fignation to their fovereign will 

If 
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> ,o»'..l^e,:^ti^^us;,-(^^^naep, of, anger,. 

'■^ij^f on,'all ■|«^!(ns^''to;-gen^^'i thofe ,pei!turba- 
tio^ ^imI ^e inijldj which a wife man 

j;^bti4<>t»'*^il;j!o' a{gi!!afe,^ututterly ia.efadi. 
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P 'in\jally ^regdl^ted ,by |>rppn€;ty» ajl of p ‘Sf 

0foe,';«liual!y 

» or oni? who hibfeifcutedl ;5^hd c^piico iii^l 
luc {lead pf rei^p'h\dtid'f|dncjiple^^ Wp^P, equally 
'blame^ible. , dodrme,'v-^|iichifd ^ijesudy' ^ 

that 

greateft Virtues ’ bn'l'.fplehdid^ 

vic^/*' is tb^\ropi’iC€/|0';'Wd<i> 
doxcs of the 'ftoic$'iitay5.3othdhefe^ > 
Ghriftiaiis an# the 
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C H A K than the flrft. To the phiiofopher, they 

XL, appear equally criminal j but the firft is a llorm 
which fpends its rage in vacuity; tlte fecond a cloud, 
nqt more tempeftuous> that, deftroys many fair 
Ofhje6:s accidentally expofed to its violence. In 
the fame , manner two men may be equally meri¬ 
torious, although the one, from the unfavourable 
circumftances in which he is placed, may refemble 
a clear ftream rolling through a lonefome folitude, 
while the other, more advantageouUy fituate with 
refpe£t to eacternal objeds, may refemble a beauti¬ 
ful river flowing through a populous valley,' fup- 
plying the wants of man and other animals, and 
dilFufing abundance and pleafure through the con¬ 
tiguous country, which it fertilifes and adorns. 

, The. injudicious eflimation of virtues and vices, 
by the efi’e^ls which they tend to produce, is the 
foUrcc of that extravagant admiration on the one 
' fcahd, and that exceffive feverity on the other, 
which univerfaliy charaderife the judgments of the 
vulgar. But a wife man, who examines thedirll 
prhfcipl^ of a^ion in the human heart, will neither 
/|>e by the fpl^dpur of heroes and patriots, 

nor prcvokie;d to uudhe reyenge againft iiiuftrious 
cpmmals ’5;*^ The * civil niagiflrate^ who is Tn- 
tjmftedf with the-lpt^elTof foci^y, and who'has 
,jnterei^ alwaystid ‘vieWy Ateiilt'''’chiefly’;jr^ard 
.extei^al^ adions^ thm in^ 

Stations of the inward, aiedbhs 'amd'^tSisSi^def* 
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the hearts, of ^.itaen. But we may be aflured that C A E. 
He, who can penetrate deeper than an earthly 
judge, governs the moral world by more refined 
principles, and difpenfes rewards and pumfhmenis 
according' to a more accurate ftandard*^ : To 
avert his anger, fuperftition commandvS us to repair, 
or comjWnfate, the bad confequences of our mifcon^ 
du£t, a thing often impradicable; to regain His ap¬ 
probation, and that of our own bteafts, philofophy 
’ e>diprts us to fix our chief attention, not on effeds' 
which are tranfitory, but on the caufe, which is per¬ 
manent; to be lefs anxious about wiping off the , 
ftain of particular fins, than folicitous to defiroy the 
fource from which they all flow. * When have * 
accomplilhed this great purpofe, wo have reached 
the peffedio^of our nature. For the Deity, who. 
has enjoined virtue as our duty, has- pladid our hap- 
ninefs in virtue. In performing the tafit afii^ed' 
us, we neceflarily attain our reward^*, 

Sqch is the philofophy of the floics, w^hkli Philofo- 
befide containing feveral contradidiOns which all 
the fubtlety of the fed was unable to reconcile, 
evidently fuppofes a degree of perfedion far be¬ 
yond the Weaknefs ' of humUnity^ The fyftenf 
of, Fpicums, fflot^lefe artificial k' its texture, 
though humbler in its ongin,, is equally magni¬ 
ficent in ite- contlufiom*^ Like the bwly plaitt, * 
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Tuity* ^ .’.juiuce , 

the o»ly-^cG^ditio 0 bii whjc'h cati 

efcape’feeiag •iiij.ut^ed" ibf,. ;the^ '4^'-■ 

which, accGrd^^';| to ’ ^Epic^ras; .b ^ the 'g«esh, 9^: ^W' ‘.'^ 
the vinues,:au4:tO'*)yhich;,joWc©,';t^^ ' 

'for;tJtiide, are barely’:l^ahd;m^ddsmttd'att^^^ 

'.variably poijits'out to enfbre^, -that cotitfe 

of\B:ion’;which’.ia Obndu'eiVe* tio'our 'privi^e. 
comfort and ^hap^thifs.' iTh^.'^ cb;i^o . of: a^oii is’. • 

'acknowledged ;by^'.ah ' colifift-ih "the; 

. pratVtce of vinue,';, f6 Blat yirt4f> td Kpi-- 

curus, k the.only,|rtte,VJfdQtp»}fitt4"vice''th moll' 
fliort*-figbt€di^eyity,hnd \wafc^ 

: To ill uilrpe' this dq^rlri e, ;;te' ohterved'/ ^ lit, ^mif- 

.though all, the' teodS^tiohr;of h^ ®-t^d;fea^\uhi,« 

; inately -refei^'ta the.ft^tlt)ni'q|b^^ path. 

pain, yet. the 4e"Mhd 

infinitely more m^QiWnt |^ i iTtlP 

body cafi'Oniy reet'tlm''''^£Mi^^«f _^e',|ii.ej&(: 
moment, 
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c Atervals of eafe; bcfides, death is always within our 
reach, and r^ady at a call to deliver lis, whenever 
life becomes a burden. 

Bold pre* Mj this kind of philofophical chemillry, Epi- 

hi^phUo extracted from the groffefl: materials^ the 

nioft fubllme principles of wifdom and virtue. 
His philofophy impofed abfolute filehte on the paf- 
hons ; fince no flate, and, therefore, not the little 
republic of man, can be happy in leditiori. In 
this tranquillity of mindf he boailed a felicity 
w'hich external pleafurcs mj^ht vary, but could not 
increafe j ^and' his feCurity dt enjoyment he averted 
to be equally finn and unalterable with that of 
the Gpds, fiiKe the mod unbounded duration 
could bpt afford greater happinefs than arofefrom 
reflediug, that all our pleafures and pains are con- 
fine4 within a narrow fpim. Having adopte?d the 
atomic philofophy of Hemocritus, he rendered it 
hrbfervienr to his morality. The phsenomena of 
nature, he fancied, might be explained by,, the 
hguVes and motions of the fmall particles of mat¬ 
ter ; arid as tlil uJiiverfe arofe, fo did it continue, 
'without the hiierferenee of the Gods, thofe celellial 
being^, who, enjoying; complete happinefs in 
themfelyea, and tdt^ly ihdt^fendent on the adions 
6f meii,' are neither gratified by our virtues, nor 
offended bjf our cdihes. ‘ Confiding in the certainty 
of theib fpecuiatioOs, ;he ,tram|>ted under foot the 
fc^^^dmous terrors of' tKe vu^r, smd forti%d his 


Xucicetliiisj! pa0im. 


Such 
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Such wei'e the tenets of Epiourus, than whom no c h A E 
|)hilofopher was ever more admired and beloved By . ^ 

his difciples, ' or more cordially attached to them in Sischa- 
affedionate efteem. He is deicribed as a man of 
the moll amiabte.difpolition, of great gentlenefs and 
humanity ^ and#- like Budpxus, who preceded him, 
and who inculcated the fame loof^ dodrines of re^ 
ligion and morality, c^ttremely temperate with re¬ 
gard to pleafure circumllance which failed not 
to^add much reputation to his philofophy. In his 
character, the firm and manly^ were united with 
the gentler, virtues. Wheti grievoully t®ded with 
the llone, he bore, the" agbny incident to that difeafe 
with the greatcll COiifiiancy ; arid, in ihe laft day of 
his life, when his pain had reached a degree beyond 
which he could cpnceive none greater, wrote to his 
friend Hermachus and recomniended to Hm the 
children of his favourite difciple Metrodorus, affur- . 
ing him, at the time,; that as to himfel^, he ftiil 
was h^py, fince the fmart of his bodily fufferings 
was more than compenfated by the |)leafares of his ,, 
mind, and particul^ly by the agreeable remem¬ 
brance of his difcoveries |va d^laratl^a, however 
inconfiftent it may ’be his opinions, ^ 

highly honourable to ihri- nfeii 

Such- were '4he philofo^hkal fyilemis refpe^iiftg, piufofopjiy 
life and happinels, by which the more liberal pgirt 
of mankind long aie^led to regular their fentiments 
and condud. The eaccefiive fpeptichni of Tyrrho, 
which none could reduce to pradk^.^i^lchout merit- 

^ Vid. Diogea. M. ix. k Clc.de UE. c.joac. 

& feqq. , ‘ jv*.'- '\\v '<' N."'^ 
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ing the charge of iiifanity, feems never, even iu 
theory, to have had much vogue among the fpe- 
culatifts of antiquity. In matters of doubtful evi¬ 
dence, indeed, a pVudent fufpenfion of judgment 
had been recommended by Socrates, enCorced by 
Plato, and extended to fubjedts of every kind by 
their followers Arcefilas and Caracades Tliefc 
philofophers, however, in denying certainty. Hill 
admitted probability, which they thought fiifficicnt 
for regulating our judgments and adieus. But the 
extravagant Pyrrho w^as dogmatical only in main¬ 
taining, diat no one opinion w^as more probable than 
another. The non-exillcnce of fenfible qualities, 
which had been proved by Democritus IVcaago- 
ras'**, and Anfiippus®% and which is commonly fup« 
pofed a modern difcovcry, bccaufe the contrary opi¬ 
nion obtained among the fchoolmen, probably led 
Pyrrho.to deny the reality likewife of moral quali¬ 
ties and diftindions. As heat and cold, tades and 
colours, had no external exiftence in bodies, and 
were mere ideas of the mind; in the fame manner, 

beauty and (deformity, virtue and vice, happinels 

* 

Becaufe Socrates ami Bato doubted fome tbings, tltefe philofa- 
pbera doubted all. Vid. Cioer. Acad. l*i. They formed, what wmv 
called, the New Academy, which held th^ fame tenets with the oUt 
only afiktuig them lefs pofttively. 

See Sextus Empiricus, p.35)9. 

«» Pyrrhou. Hypot, hi. fed.aiS* 

Pntteria 4uoiuam ncqueunl fine luce colores 
Efle, ncque in luce exiftunl primordia rerura j 
Scire licet> quam fuit nullo velata colore. 

Sed nr forte putes fob fpoliata colpre 
Corpora prima roancre ; etiam teeta teporis, 

. Sunt, a« frigojw omnlno, fee. ' . ^. Lucretius h iu 

and 
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arid mifcry, had no real or permanent caufe, but c H A p. 
dependedj like every thing elfe, on relation or coin- ' 
parifon. Upon this principle, that all wtis rela¬ 
tive'^’,’* Pyi'fho eflablilhed topics for enabling his 
fe£t readily to difpute the truth of all pofuions what¬ 
ever ; which topics he reduced to ten.probably in 
oppofition to the ten categories of the dogmatics. 

The great patron- of Pyrrhonilin boalls, that w'hile 
other philofophers wandered in purfuit of a falfe and 
artiftcial happinefs, Pyrrho alone had difeovered the 
true and'natural one, and that^by an accident firai- 
lar to the painter’s W'ho having fxnifljod the pic¬ 
ture of a dog all to the foam of his mouth, could 
not, after repeated trials, fatisfy hhnfcif in painting 
this laft circumftancc. Enraged by difaj^iioiatment, 
he at length dallied againfl the canvas ^ fpunge 
with which he wiped his pencils. Ac®ent pro-' 
duced the elFed which he had vainly fought from 
artj; and the foam was reprefented fo naturally, that 
the picture, though admirable in other refpeiEls, was 
chiefly admired on this account. Fatigued by many 
painful refearches into the nature of truth and vir¬ 
tue, Pyrrho, in the fame manner, had difeovered 
that truth and virtue were nowhere to be found j a 
difeovery which produced that moderation and i/ 2 - 
difturhance^\ that happy indifference, or rather per- 


^ Tlotita wfo? Tf. Setftu? Empiric. , - - . 

Sextus Empiric. Hypothet. Pjnrhoru t.i, CkJkiv.! Btogea. 
l4iert. in Pj-rrhon, . , „ / . . 

Sextus Empiric, fl. c.xii. Sextvss calls the painter Apelles. 
Plin)v l.xxxv.' c.*3Si afqrljttfiB this accidmt tft l^imtogenes, and a 
iimiUr orte to Nealcesf’in a horfe. ,1 > I' ; 

Aiiwjrcsfifr,. S«xttii Empiric. ; ! ' 
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CHAP fe£t iftfenfibility, which is as naturally attended by 
^ a body is followed by its fhadow 

In concluding this woi^k with the fcepticifm of 
Pyrrho, it, is proper to cd>ferve, for the honour of 
Greece, that iough the do^riii^s which that phi- 
lofopher inculc^d can have no other tendency than 
to unhinge the moral principles, to darken and per¬ 
plex the mind j yet thofe fyflems o£ his contempo¬ 
raries, or predeceflbrs, which have.beeri more par¬ 
ticularly explained in the ^^ent hiftory,' amidft all 
their a|>par^nt ccWi^didtonV,' uniformly afford fuch 
views of nafure ahd of man^ as awaken or heighten 
our love for both. ] Eftablifhed on firm grounds of 
reafon, they evince the indiifoluble union of intereft 
with duty,difplay t^e beauty of virtue in its brightefl 
charn|^*^^d ukmaik the hideous fpedres of fancy 

and fd'i^fetionv / 


ti»J ^ 4(4 . 


r ¥ > ' 

Sesittusl^^I^c, tbi fupra, ^3c piflim* 
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N. B. The Roman Numerals refer to the Volume, and the 

Figures to the I’.ige. 

^BDELMRMJNJJS^ from a gardener, raifed to the throne of Si • 
don, reafona for rejecting his ftory, iv aga. Note. 

^IhSt a city faraed for its temple of Apollo, and oracle, deflro^ed by 
theEerftans, i, 

Ahjfradlnrif the faculty of, not unknown in the philolophy of the 
ancients, hi, 513. 

in language, it&ufe, and vaiicties, i S 4 $» 

/ichma-t conqueicd by the »f(Slowers of Tifamenus king of X^acedie' 
mon, i. 98. Brief political hiftory of, 2Cl. 

The pnofpenty or, rtfcired to thewifdom ol*thcii' laws, ii. 14. 
Their profperity extended to their colonies in ]V$agna Giae ia, 15, 
Revolutions in that country, 111,4^0* 

Achilles^ Opinions of critics concermng hb Ihield, as defciibcd by 
Homer, i. 85, N^te. 

AmphU, ambalfador from Nyfa to Alexander the Great, his furcefs- 
ful negOteiation, iv 345'‘ * 

Ada-t the government of Caria committed to* her by Alexander the 
Great, IV. 268. 

Adtmanthus^ joint commander with Conon oi>er the Athenian fleet, 
hie chara8:er, iii. 79. *ls taken prifotter by t,>fa»dcr> 8(). 1$ 

jfoared by him, 87. 

Aaimantus, commander of the Corinthian/hips, his “violent oppofltion 
to ThemiftoclOs in a council of war on board the GiTcian fleet, 
i 470. * * ^ V 

Adonist celebratkm of the annual feftival of, at Athens, deftribed, 
ih 350. 

Adr^ust a fugitive Phrygian prince, his hiftory, i. 308. 

Adsoerjity^ calls forth the latent refources of popular g^ovemmcnls, 
iih 7. But increafes politick fail ions, 90, ^ 

AdAfery, how puntftxcd during the heroic ages of Greece, u 73. 

AS^nsft the iftipd ftefewbed, i. 412, The fleet of, deftroyed.by 
Themiftocles, 413. 

^gos-^Ptftamus, n^v'al engagement therf* hetwtaeu Dyfander and the 
Athenians, iii. 84, ^ ^ ^ 

« C 3 " . „ Aeneas f 
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JErieas, jttobably contcmpoiary with Dido, ii. 2. N'ofir. 

JEfif ilfo philofopher, the argument Tnaintained hi his dtaIogtieg+ 
lii. J 

- - --, the orator, his embally to Peloponncfus, to unite thr 

Gieubui ftdtcs ligaoih Philip of Maccdon, iv. 98. 105. Quarrel 
between Imu and Deniofllieiies, no. His fpeeeh to J’hilip oi 
Macedon, 113. Is corrupted by Philip's nmbuGhdore, 120. 
fj.jeLc}i tt> Philip on another e^nbaRy, 12^, Gives an account ol 
111!! embaffy to the A,thenians, 130. Affumes the merit of foRen- 
I PUihp towards the Pbocians, 14.1. Is profecuted at the per,' 
{taub)u.ol Demofl-henes, 160. Is fent as deput> to the AmphiA^ 
'ouse council, 203. Inveighs ^1 gain ft the Eocrians for cultivatif^'* 

, tlie Chrliuan plain, 206 Accufes Cteftphon for his decice 
heal of iJt iiKifthenes. 334. His banifliment, 335:. 

JFfchyhis the tragedian diflinguifhes Inmfelf at the battle of Mura^^ 
1.403. V/as the father of the Greek tragedy, 11. I 'ly. 

JRfnp^ his fables, the firft Grecian attempt toward moral philofoE^ ^ 
. .li i2H» 


M.tnT,avs engage as auxilianes to the Heraclidx,' i 9^i. EftabhA 
themfelves in Feloponaefus, 97. Are ravaged by the Atheniamj, 
11,270. .Singular mode of fighting the invaders, 271. 

jigamemmn commands the Giecian " armament collvAcd agalnh 
Troy, i. 43. Takes and dellroys that city, 46 How he ob¬ 
tained pix'-emiii^ace over the othci Greciaa princes, 68. liis 
death, 91, 

Agefilau^y lufa charadler, and pietenfions to the ciowm of Sparta, 
tii. J49. Is declared king, 270 Takes the command of the 
Greciai.' forces in Alia, 4^74. His ill treatment of Lyfandtr, 
276. His addrefs hi countcrafUng the treachery of TifTaphernes, 
3^8. Ills expedition to Phrygia, 2^9. His military prepaia- 
Uons, and martial essiprcifes, 260. Defeats the PcHians on the 
banks of the Pa^olus, 26*. Ncgociation between him and 
TithrauP-ci for tlie'iudemnity of Eydia, 263 Is intrufted wnth 
the command of the Grecian fleet, 264. His vicftortn, inipiie 
him with the hopes of conquering the Peril an empiie, 267. I& 
secailed, i*{^. He defeats the Tlieflaiuins on his return, 278, 

, Defeats the coufgdarate aimy at Coronxa, 286 His Auatic 
\ lAom .. prejudicial to ,Sparta, Allows his collci’gue Cle- 

.omhiolus to conduct the' t^-ai in Bmoiia, 344.' If fnppofcd to •< 
f have bten pri;vy attempt of Sphodrirts on the Pjfxus of 

Aiheus, 347. PliiJihvalions oi BccotiU, ih*' Afls as the Spartan 
deputy in the Qvecian congiefs at that city, 357. X)ebaies bc- 
1 ttlltyn him and Epaminondas, 556^' J’ivades the law of Eycurgus 
v^ifh r<. fpetl to the troops vancmifhed at l^en^lva, 374, HibineE 
fs^lual attempts ixt leftpro-the Spartan authority in Arc idw, 392. 
Hit vigdmt exettions on the invalion of Eacdiua by the Thebans, 
395 Negociatua ^ defenfive treaty wi|h Athens, 397, His deatlt 
and charader, 464. 
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Ag^fipolhf Ning of Sjjaria jbcfit'ges and takes the city of Mantincens 
hi. 317, Takes Torona, 327. Dies, 32R. 
y^/r, King of Sparta, corr.niands the Spaitan forces at the renewal of 
the Pelopoiinncfian war, h. 318. Contlucles a truce with the Ar- 
gives, 3 rcj. Battle of Manlinsca, 323. His expedition into Attica, 
383* His fpoufe Timca fccluced by Alcibiades, hi 13. Invades 
the Ehaiis, 160. His death, 2^50 

* ^goracritust his celebrated Uatue of Venus, iii i yo. 

^'Agriculture taught ui Attica by Cccrops, i. 12. How pradlifed in 

Oreecc diinng the hcio'c ages, 67. 83. 

Agrtgentumf by whom founded, ii. i 1, 

Its magnificciiee, and profperity of its inhabitants, iii, 

Siege of, by the Carthaginians, 169. Mifei'able fate of the Agii- 
genti’'e 5 , ihid. 

the foil of Telamon, his profumption, and how'puniflicd, i, 56, 
Note* 

Alcans-, the ancient Greek poet, lus chamber, i. 370. 

Ahiinder^ from aperfccutor, becomes a fupportcr of the inftitulions 
of Tyt-urgUo, i 129 K^ie* 

Afcilmdci, his birth and education, 11, 309, Attachment betw<?cn 
him and iSocfe-tes, 311 His chamdler, 313. Hix antipathy to 
Sparta, 3I4> His deceitful conduct toward tlie Spartan anibaf- 
fadors, 3x6. Pcifiiades the AlhenLins to enter into the Aigivc, 
all'.incc, 317. peri ladrs tl>e Argives to ’break tluur Imee, 321. 
His ambitious vu'ws, 340. Plis debate with Nu uis, r( fpcHuig 
the expedition to vSic jly, '143. PTis airaamcnt fails, 350. He 
takes Catana, 355, Hifc' ops'rattons flopped by lus recal to Athens, 
356. He is accufed of mipicty by ThclTalus, 358. He flies to 
Spaita, 361. 383. 

Snrprifes the Athenian partifans in Cliior., iii. n. Sednees 
the fpoufe of King Ag’S, 13. Takes ('’‘fuge with the Perfian 
general Tiffaphemes, ly. Alienates l|h^it gemrai fi-om the 
Spartan intcrefis, 16 Co'afpiies agaiim the democracy in 
Athens, 17. Fiuflratcr. the hegociatiou between the Athemau 
ambaffadars and Tdlaphcrnes, 23. Is invited by Thrafybulus 
to the camp at Samos, 28. His addrcfs to his countrymen, 29, 
His meffage ,to the tyrants, fjy. Is racalled to Athens, 34. 
Captures the whole Pedoponnehan fleet, 37 , Takes Byzantiun^, 
42. His triumphant retm u to Athens, 43, Condudts the Elcu- 
finian feftival, 48. His arrival,, on the anmverfhry of the Plyn- 
teria deerh'd inaufpicibus, 56* His fleet defeated during his 
ahfence, by Eyfander, 35?* ^ He is Impeached^ by Thrafylndus, 

. afid difeaciid, 60. v His ad^idc^ foythe?' fecdrity of the Athemar 

* fleet r^e>ded,'^3.' ftetirea Manner of hU 

^ ,d^h, iLid. ' i a ^ 

the Spartan naval ecdinllariir,; fent to the mlief of Mitylen^,, 
hi8'imprttdeTit'^b®du£i, li. 24 f: 2tri'' 'Hi^ebea^ote|it\with‘Nicof- 
.at Coreyra? 3 ? 59 * ^ \ ' 
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ft of Msfccdoh, his chai after, i. 437. le ernploytdl 
by Miudonitts totteat with the Athcmati$, ibid* 

Akxandet* the Greaf, his birth, iv^ 37. blis behaviour to tbr 
Perfian ardbafladois at his fathei's court, X49 Saves the life of 
his father Philip, 197 Routs the Thebans at the battle of Cha*- 
rortsea, 219, Quairels witli his’^fathei, and takes refuge among 
the rehclhotis Illyrians, Is, reconciled, 236. jDifhculties 

attending his hiocclhoa to hiS father’s ciown, PTo 1$ ac- 

lodged general pf the Creeks, 240 IJi<* tnieiview witn 
IHoai'ucT the eyhic. Bid* Defeats the Thracians, 241. Pafil*! 
'the Danulile, 243 IsafBfledby Langarusthe AgrUn, 247. De¬ 
feats Olaucias, JCing of the Taulantii, Revolt and deflruc- 

tlon of fhebts* 24!^- HiS afirs of forbearance tin 1 c, t$o. Rc- 
cctves congmtulatoiy embaflles fjom ih^ Crecian Hates, 2s* 
Prepares mr his eatttTii eacpcihtion, 252, Prtpaies to pafs the 
Cranicus, 257, » Battle therc, 258* His pcrfonal gallaninr, 
260. His prudent humanity after the engagement, 203. 
tmmedute fimts of this victory, 264. BefiogCs Hahcamafiiis, 
265 The town taken and demohfbcd, 267. Mis judicious plan 
'of a arfan?, 269. The Arts fay which he fcctircd ^is conqinlts, 
270 Favouiable drcumflanccs atteroding hianihrch from Pha- 
| 3 elis to Perga, 27 1 * He chailifes thp duplicity pf the citucns 
of Afpendus, 273^. Enters Phrygia, Bid Fulfils the oracle 
relating to the Gbrdiau* knot, 275. » Paffie* ^he northern gate 
of Cilicia, 278 His firknefs at Tarfus? 879* Difpofiiion 
of his army previous to the battle of IfTus, 284. Defeats Da- 
lius, 185. Hift generous trcatpient pf. Damis’s captive fdind), 
28B* His moderation incteales with hia good fortune, 289, Re¬ 
ceives an amidable eltibaa^y from Tyre, 291. Befieges Tyre* 


294. Takes the cit 
303. Hus eafy cotu 
AleJcandna, 31^. J 
> oundattoti of his 


If. D wopnded at the fiegc of Ga^U, 


eafy ommujeft of Egy'pt, 304. Founds the etty «l 
, 3<^. Ivifits the oracle of Jupiter Ariibon, 306. 
I or his oidm to being the fon of Jupiter, 308. 


Jupiter, 308 . 


than forttels, 32!?. Redwcf^s *t, and mnmes Roxana* the daugh- 


PnrojttamifuB, 441 d(. Reduces mount Aomos, 342. Receives 
the faf Nylh» 343*- ‘ Palfas thi Ridtts, 346 His paf^ 

otfey the Hydafpes dl|nflted by ^0*^^1347. ^e |iafwge 

Form, and treats nim generou#y, 354 *. 
'' ^qad^ ^MtjjSBC'^^'Rueephal'a, jPalfe^ Acefiat^A and 


Hydaf^lSy 
bounds bioii 

i>«>rK Hfc the' fiecre 
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tW, Ccdrofiatt defert, 3%, Iwont^ou^ cnieUy cf£ 

CIea»d«;r ,ajui SitaUis, 307. Eoinanti? account of lua 
through Carmania, ^&id. Puihrti€s.' the ’revoitjiOf hjs ^yeniijir® <pf 
Babylon, I'^rfepoUs,, and? ^nfa,''"36^4 >> *ti«j 

ftate cif big comjuyftsj, < Scads to explore tlue Perban 

and Ar^tbian gttiphs,‘*37f■'^’^-,Fo»ud^‘;>!§ty of retreat forJu'sfu. 



b)& father 

pj 4usfc.*»«^ vft J5, ‘‘T"'*p-- 

rotis feixtmi'of P*sh>pjda4>th/''Aufi<;dot «*3 of Pcldpida^$Aur*ng 
his confinement', ywith, 4^ of .Cynofcephala, 44#. 

Is again defb^t^'d WthlA^^Ss. 4^4. 

. — “the' fon of bis'trbi^chcty; toAlextoder King of 

Matedon, detected by Parmcnio, iv^.a^e.' , 

AUxandrlat the city of, founds by Alexa^er the Great, jv. 305, 
Alyattesf C'f Eydia, Ids {yi^ematic d«?predatior)s on the Flile^an^ 
% 297, V lE&w indwcedtpooriclhdea' pcace >ivith thc% 29B. j,;His 
* ioijgandhappyreignf 300. , . , - ^ 

. Phoenician, introdu^eed mto^prcece, v ' 

^«<^/^!„lipV'he mounted the t^ipup^of H^pt^,,i^d hie charadef, 

*• 3'45-'* ' w '' *' 'C '* ''<'*' 4 '*'* V’ ^ ‘ 1 , •» 1 

.the exigence of vray^nof Iqvbe.douDted, 


i. y^'* 


W r\ 


a* t , < ; -v • ^ ': . S^'*'/’^rsra * I i ^ ^ L\ ' 

Amphe'm^ a by^^fe -Spastans, 






kn bardylwbo'V 


- .'An' ai#y' I# 

aeaifi^ Sp$rtisj' 43 .;; Hkkans* 136 . 

Mao^<m ^dedkicid ,a kfeblkT ’ "Philip 


Asjdt^tlbn df that 
; 'dK^i» 9 ^. ,.|:>^^a^;iind%athpf phn?f't^:f|^:f||fSieko^ 303+ 

''■* ’f ‘ 

- . ^his city?’Joins, .Olynthiaa k. » 7 - . h o^p®ired 

by Philip '4 M^cedon, Is ';tal?:eiiawitcd to 

■ '''4, 


,don, 


=1,' 

>1. 


4tjfL 


's, 

**5 
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acc«rcd !»y ^fcbincs to tho- AmpliicIyOnic council, for 
tujtivating the Cirrneuu plainj iv. 206* Tli'*y attack the Am- 
phictyons, for dottroying their plantations, 20B. Amphiffa taki-u 
by Philip of Maccdon, 2 to.' 

ytmufimentj Off the Greeks during the heroic ages, i 87.' 

/iwyntas 11 king of Macedonia, dethroned by Bardyllis, and rellorcd 
by the Spartans, iv 7. 

jimyntasf the foil of Philip, his pretcnfioiis to the throne of Macedo¬ 
nia, iv. 239. 

eotit the ancient Greek poet, his cftaradler, i. 271. 

A,7i^*^^/;^-^/vix,wasthe hrft Grecian phllofopher^^ho promulgated rational 
ivle .13 of ttie Deity, li. ai, Nat^. 131. l‘fi£> dodfrincs counter- 
liCied by the reftncments of the Sophifta, i 7 ’k/. tlzs accufation aiid 
baniflimrnt, 2O9 

ylnaxauikrt the Spartan general, is defeated by Ariftomenes the Mef- 
fenidn, j 1H6. 

jJndericaf Ettledby the Eretriau prifoners aftci* the battle of Mara¬ 
thon, 1. 400. 

An U acles-i tlie ioint km^ of Mcflema, Ids unfucccfsfiil conteft with Ins 
ali'ociate Antiociius, 1. r61. Obtains tiie province of PI} amm flora 
the Spartan cruiqueiors, 177. 

Jlnon'phnrctusTi the Spartan connnander under Paufanias, his rcfra(fl:oi-y 
condncll, i. 503 

jlntixlcULis^ one of the Sjiartan ncgociators at the Perhatii court, his 

, ch'siaOcr, 111 “296. fiis ftircelsiul negotiations, 398, Roufes the 
jealoufy of Artnxervts agaudl the Athenians, 303. Reduces the 
Grecian Hales to accept the tcnrisS of peace dictated by ArtaxerKes, 
306* AffilU at a congrefs of the Grecian flales at the court of Ar* 
laxeixes, 423 

commander of the Athenian fleet in the abfenre of AI-* 
cibtadcs, imprad nitlyj expofes hirnfeif to a deleat by Eylandor, 111, 

59* ' ^ 

-,tlie Arcadian deputy at the Perfian court. Ids character of 

the Perllans to In's countrymen, iij, 426. 

Jlnitj.>aUr, ix entruiled by Alexander until the care of Macedon and 
Giccce, during his cattero expedition, iv. 253 Checks the cora- 
mot (ons m Greece, during the abfenee of Alexander, 333. Is or¬ 
dered to join his mailer with new levies, 574 

A i’phmiy the orator, his chaxutter, iii. iS. Pot to death by the 
'j'hirty Tyrants, jii. roo. 

A‘i^>phofH Athenian'mcendiaiy, is employed by Philip of Macedon 

to burn the Athenian docks, iv. 200. Is tlctciSled by D^oHhehesj, 
and puniflied, 201. 

,of Athens, the great iclfons of his philofophy, 5 «. 149. 
reduced by Alexander the Great, iv. 342. 
as a-painter, his works, iv, ^07. 
gavohis oiti^ie at Delphi a fuperior credit over other 

J^racles, i. 12- 'f 


- , X 
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jlpolhf tlie Amyclcan, account of tbc tlironc of, nnde by BatbycL‘s 
the Magneiiari^ ii, 163. Bclvidere dt-fctihed, 176. 

Tise Abacan temple of, burnt, with a nmabci'of Phociau refu¬ 
gee*? ill it, iv. 126 

/fpo •loJorus, the Athenian paintei, tlie fiiil who kue^v the force, of 
light and fhade, iiu .^91, , 

*- ———govcinorot B'^ibylon, hi>'? nits to prevent Alexander tlie 

Great fiorn returning to thSt city, r». 380 ^ 

^polhmrdei^ the Olynthsan, bajiiihed by the intrigue;; of rui|ip of Ma- 
cedon, IV. 99. 

Arams is appointed to command the Spartasi fleot, %q cover the- 
trull of tile fleet to Lyfuider, who goes fecond iM command, 
iii. 82. 

Arheta^ battle of, between Alexander the Great and liJitius king -uf 
Ihrjfla, iv. 311. 

Arcadia^ fituation of that country, and chaiafter of its iiiliabitants, 
1, 207. 

Slate of, at the sera of tin' peace of Antalcuhis, iii. 3 ! 4, Fate 
of Mantiaxa, 318. National chara'tlcr of the Atcadums, 40^1. 
Are defeated by Aichidarniis, ^ 13. Arcadia lavagod by tiie Spai- 
tans on one: fldc, and by the Atlixans on the other, 431 A peace 
concluded with Aiiicn*,, 434. The A^xadians fet/e Olympia, and 
celcbiatc the games, 4:j.y They plunder the Olympic treafure, 
417, Scheme of thole who j?artook of this tr'afure, to prevent 
inquiries, 449, 

Anhclaut i king of Maced-n, his hifloi y and chauicler, iv y 

Archidamns^ king of Sparta, ins paciflc ad'nce, when the lMoj_»onnc»> 
iians endeavoured to draw the SpiUtans into their co?lfe4^lacy 
againft iVthens, ii 204 is appoints.d to ccmducl the war, 2ib, 
Deads hhs army into Aitn.a, 2 19. 

-... . ■, fon of Ageflbius, folk its th<' rjaritloii cT Spliod-rur., <’<*l 

of friendflup to his fon Ciconymus, 111 3464 Couiunuids the Sp^u- 
tan forces fmt againft the Aicadiaiiv, 4'll. d>( leat.s them at 

Midea Without the lofs f»f a man, 4t3- H’"' 'jr'.-ch c'e the reqiu ft 

of the Spartan allies, for leave to iBJegoci.ae a i-‘patate p-xice witli 
Thebes, 4 ;7 Defeats the attempt of Epiuninondas to ftiipr li'e tiic 
city of Sparta, 455. 

Endeavours to revive the Spaitan power in tlie Pelopfmneru*?, iv, 
49, Ainiuat procunng the cuftudy of the temple at Delphi, j tO. 
Raifes an amay for that porpofe, 130 ' ; ' 

Af'chdochust the ancient Grecian poet, memoirs of, i. 259. His 
bitter revenge againft Neobulc and her falhqr, 262, Characler of 
his poetry, 263. Isb^ni/hed Paros, 265*. R-xovh'S credit at the 
Olympic games, 266. Honours paid to ftim on his return to Paros, 
268. ^ m ' 

/Irthtie^dre^, rqdeilate of, in the heroic [Greece, k 84. 

The Dofic and Ionic oi’ders of, whei'o inV^nted, ti. 162. 
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Areh'nut coihiucncement of the ma^iftracy of, at Athen^jl in th«> 
fietid of tf^e king’^^ I, loi. Their number, ofBce, and rank, li. 
xia 

the count of, at Athens, deferibed, i 361. ». 113. 
battle of, between CalUcratidaB and the Atheniane, 

ilk 70. _ . 

^rfr^OfltdK^/r^expedition undertaken, i. ^o. The objeA of this advert- 
tore, tz, 

fiyil fettled by Danays, h Contefts between the citizienS 
thofe of the dependent towns, i. 210. War with Sparta, 

Ifjteftine commotions in the n^tibho of, m. 89. The town, of 
iMycena deHiroyed> Qp. Conduct of the Argives during the Pelo- 
ponnefian war, 308, ^The Argive alliance, Hid. The Argivcs 
take ai ms on the renewal of the Peloponnefian wai, 31^9. Con¬ 
clude a truce, ihid* The iiuce broken i*t the inttigation of Alci- 
biadcs, 321, Battk of h^tmasa, 322. Tumult at Argos, in 
^ which the league with Athem is abjured, and a confederacy entered 
into with Sparta, 325. 

Artam, fucceeda to the command of Cyrus's vanquished army after 
the battle pf Cynaxa, Hi. 199, Concludes a ti uce with Aitaxerxes, 
302 . Js detached from the Giecian.allies by the coulnvanct ot 
Tiflapherncs, 203. 

Afjfiausi commands the Corintluan auxiliaries fent to afliil in the de¬ 
fence of Potidaa, 11. 1^9. Is taken ]by the Athenians, and put to 
death, 233. 

of Miletus, iaftigates the lonians tp revolt againft the 
Perlian government, i, 35C* Hi$ negpciations at Spaita, 35R. 
Applies tft the Athenians for afliftance, 361.369. The remainder 
his bifVoiT, hud death, 373. 

Ar^^isy hi« j^nerpu^ defeivnce to Mntiade8,i his aflooiate in the 

5 mand ofth^ Amenian forces, i. 397. Companfon between 
and 'y’liemiitOcic^ 4d7t. Their rivallhip, 409. He is ba- 
id, 41cpi Retuim^ to the 0'**ecmn fleet juft before the battle off 
Sajamis, 474. ^s Ijj^eech to Mardonius on the part of the A the., 
manr, 489-. ^ ^ 

la entry^ed with thochaige of thfe Ranees of the confederated 
Oi^ek, forct^^ ott th® recalof JPaufankSf Hia death and 

ch^4%r, 67, ' , 


Ar'yhif^lef 


^|i 1:89, Tieferts them ^ the b$fittle of riie Trenches, 


Hialeepnd treachery, and ptmimment, 20 X. 
madrwtu^p the Mcftenian, devotes his daughter to death^ in ob# 
Kence tamifeular demand^ S* X 7a • Xtjls her brutaftl fimlhlf, 173. 

aM wages fucceftful war agaiaft the Sp^tons, 174. 
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Ar\fioicmus\ an Atljeniah player/ ^)thj>ioyed by Philip of Maifedon to 
cnltiv^ite his intere€ at Athena, it. 104,, ^His emb^y tO jjPjiihp, 
108. Is fent aga^/'rio: ' ' < ' 'V-^ , 

Jirtfiomen^it falutfed Wng of .bleffehia by the amy on thb ^ 

of i>era$,^^i^ 18l.' His gfaUhtut .expedition*to' the, city,of Sparta, ^ 
18^^ 'His’riepeated agajiijil ,,the Sp^tans, xSy, 'Isde-' 

feated ,i@it tbe Treticbes, 190,. the of ^ 

Is taken prifoner, 193,, Hiaextmordinary efcape,' J94., Is far- 
prifed by the Spartans, 197,* - AbandbM’ JEij'a, 199. Is kindiy're*. 
ceived by the Arcadians, jo'i. Hi? tiivels/death, and charaiSrer, 
aod.s ■ \ , ‘ 

Arijiaphamf ^ ^ declared enemy, t6 8ocr^es,^lii J'44. Nature of his 
comedies,delcribed, • 149. RidktdesClepti, 287. , 

His comedy of the Cflonds, the oaofe of the profeentiou 

'oE’Socrates, ’’ ‘ 

Ar'^otle, his dilUniaibns of fiyle in writhigi'iii*'j:54. Int(,«$ry into 
Plato’s do^SIme of ideas, 514. Afer^* , ’ ' , ? , 

'^Scientifical prefents made tohk^ fey'Alexander'the Great, iv. 

' 410. ' ’ His moral and pt^kical yrotk® fuperkw to the writb^s of all 

his predeceffors,'4.1I ; ,\Hi» philofOphy, 4x2. His logic, 41:3. 
His great opportunities of miproventwt, 415. His death, 416. 
Tenets of the PeripatcticTchooh ' ^ip,' Bftimate and fate of liis, 
phUofophy, 430. '/S’ 

Armenia^ paiiage of the Greeks through that countiy, under the 090- 
du€l of Xenophon and Chelrohiphusi iii.jgity. ‘ 

ArAam remarks on his account of Alexmider’s paffage fiom Pliafelis 
, to Perga, iv*znz,‘ 

Ai'tahanus^ his moral refleftions to on the revievr of his 

mehfe'army, 1.4244, * His cautiona for the faf^ty of the Perfiau 
, fleet, 431. 

Attaba%uSi 
Pcrfia, 

, ui.'485; , 

^rrrtpir£r«ej* thePerfian''govet'«bro‘f Sardis, commands the Athenians 
to reidfta^ HippiaS, ^rtmm theydiaedkxp^llfed, i, 368. 

i*Q%Wnu8, Hngpf Jperfia/to The- 
miflocles on ,bs, banift^eht, Jh 66* ? meab of defence 
bgainft the'CAvUn bvadoh,;,yi:;,_<^d)^|tVi6^bVbs his fleet 

andkf 

Athenians. So.''" i' 

* (Menbon^/Vb appointed fef Perfia, 

■t' by his'father Di^rbs j^thtis, hi, Cyrtts dif- 

^ ''r‘ '|niteS't|mcrOiyu withhitfi* 104, 

' gH,Battle 'of GynSMt^^.'fgly. ‘ the Grecian 

■• ';Maiiis. war l'%«blt';the ^partahe,' .’14;*; * ■ Orden ^ the 
‘’''';dei#^’'bf TiflTaph^nes, ahd'commits th'b',‘;care'of the war to'Ti-* ' 
> 'thmhftes,''interview’with ^ Goibh/'*83.^ '-16 ^^perfuaded 
by^C9hpit’4o rebuild'khc Walls of A,tbcn8j,‘.‘3i944'^ He mutates the 
+;:''' '> 'k'v,v tetmi 
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trfimora rcHcut peace, 304 Hi. motive f"'' "’S, 

trlntprillity of Cj-c.,3:0. I07' A 

8’>4ita, ^C2. C«uc:uac-^ a treaty with the hpartan., 407. A 

coi.i<n’efs« of the Gi'tuan ilales at lustour^ 42-0 Her ar- 

Jrfe»Ii/ia, of Hahcaniafihh, her advice to Xetxcs, i. 40b. Her 

tifice to at the hattleof halamia, 477. ^ , t 

ft ft oosagomeut then-. l«t«-een tlm Grecao and 

J'erhaivfleetai, h t^5v The iecond;, 4^ 
vfov' . tJtc Atheniao covtvtelart, her chri.ru<P»er, lu 156 20B 

<;l.ftt«icUTnai,Wimviourofthc inhabitaiite of, chaftilcd 

... tot. Dillinaion of dtaUta 
in the new fettltmcuts, 103. Peculiar advantages of the lonun 

4^^/irtbc*dcnTO monarchy of, defcnhed, i 309. 342. 

JiraKnm, favoured by AlexanchPs conucli ^ • 

Jdr^.u king of Scytiua. 

againh the IftruhS,’ iv. 191.- His.porhdy, 192. H chaltiieU by 

^SvJt!V Syraoufe, u.fpi,o.hi. « 

the Athenian armament lent agamft taat city, n 3. 4 * 

'mU, m fettled by Ccorop., i. ». AgnCTltitre taught ty.t. by 
Ctcro” I* HiAory ..f 'tl.efco., 30. The Crttan mlhtut.ou. 
• ; K^r h;m 4 . The exiled defcendants ot Hercules 

?kxuved into Attlci ^5. Royalty ahohil'cd on the death of Co- 

drhs and the magUlracy of Aichons liibibtuted in its room, loi. 
iiniSy maguu ey yni Po itical ivvolu- 


cefiba of the'AtlieniarS alter eiummiung xueuiuw«vj, 

Tm the Ionian rev^fiHers agnmil the Perfian government, 369. 
S^terward. recede difguil, and leave them, 37^;^ r^lTV.T 

Sl^by the Pe.P.eus 3SO^ Mt'fy 

Battle of Marathim, 397 * Condud Who t 

v^d^orv, 401. Honours conferred on Miltiades* 402* Who 

aitcivvArd peift-cuted to death, 405, Tlmmif’ 

.,06. BanWnt of Artmdes, 410. 

- lodeft o'.er Angina and C«rl'yra^ 4^3 

republic, 4!4. The advice <4 the qrack on the Wjoach ot 

expounded by T'honnilocles, 43 <^- Memorable battle of 
ThciiitobVlie, 447 * Xerxes enters Attica, and the Athenians aban¬ 
don tbtut Hioimtry,' 4^5.' Mardomua remains ui Attica aftem the 
jhghtof Xme6.\bt,V3* The^artijns 

c'udlx aot.'.X-obteilbeUvcon the Athenians and Tegea# m tli^ 
confcdco^'fii.aj'my under Pauiunas, .5<io. They 
' fdvi s at M battle ot; Platsea, .507 ^ A nd at MycaU, 5 1 3, 

T’ijcit profpeAty'after tliefe vDCiorjc$» u. 43 _ Thm att^nincnt# 

■' Cel4^« ty_Kyaory;/o,« the jfe- 
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fians at Salamis, 43. The rity of Athens rebuilt and 
The artful embaffy of Themidoclcs to Sjwrta, 5:0. The Tirxus* 
buiit, 53. Baniihircnt and death of Thetniftoclea, 65. l)eatl> 
and cham^ter of Ariftides, 67- Rapid fiit^ceffes of Cmjoiij, 69. Tji- 
fluence of PericEs in the policy of the Athenian Rate, 74. The- 
* Athenians alhft tlie revolt of Egypt fix">m Artaxcjxea, 77, Unfv)i- 
tunuto event of tliia meafujre, 78. Peace concUided v/iih Arta- 
xerxes, 80, Tht power of Atliens viewed wkh difcouteat by the 
other Orecian Rates, 8.3. Protection afforded to the Spaitan 
Helots and Metfeiiians, 8y. Afllftnnce given to the Binotians,to 
fupport their independence ngainrt Thebes, 92 The famous truce 
of thirty yeai’s, 94, How they fubdued their neighbouring Rates, 
98 Sjiirit of the Athenian government, 99 Panegyiic on tlu- 
Athenian laws, 105. Character of JDraco, and his fyllem of legtf 
lation, 105» Stale of Athens at the tune of Solon, to6. Review 
of Solon’s ndlitiitionb, 107, Ufnrpaiion of PifiRiatns. 1 ii>- Cha- 
raCfei of Hipparchus, 117. Akeiatimis in government introduced 
by Chfthcncs, fi8, 'Phe demod^lic form of govoninieut com¬ 
pleted by Xk-nclcs, 119, Progivfs of luxury m the republic, 123. 
The \utues and vices of this period cominued, 126 liiiUn y 
of philofophy, 127. The SophiRs, 133 Soc res, 137 d'l-.i- 

gecly, 139. Comedy, T44. Minerva lionoureii as the tute] ay, 
deity of Athens, 150. Mode of C‘*Jebiashig le fchu.Js, iji, 
Hoinedic manners iff the AtiseirLaiH, 152 VVo' en,Couf- 
tefans, 157. Chaia^ter of Afpaha, 15/it Tiio I'me alrts patro¬ 
nized by iVricles, 167. (yieat improwments made by Atneniau 
feulptors and pamters, 168. Tiie moll diflingui/hed works of 
Phidias, 170 »Origin of the Peloponnenau war^ iBi* The Co- 
nrilhians and Corcyrenne apiieal to jVtbens, and fobtit the ef- 
poufal of then- refpehlne « lufes, ■ 189 A rm ity of muditu de¬ 
fence concluded with Corcyia, H}Z A r^iakncearcHt feni to tit* 
Corcyrean fleet, 194. Reniy to lee ; [utiouftianee oi the Oonu- 
, tJiirSns, ipy Revolt of Mai^e Jon? i, Jyj. Siege of 

194 Acoouiiu of the Rites confederated ogamit A i bear, 205. 
A mc'saciug embaffy leecm'd flora confedelates, 207 Ac- 

cufaticm and defence of jPcficlefi, 2io^ ■ X^rtfp^jations for war, 
217. Invafion of Attica by Archidamug, king of laparta, Z19, 
Tne invtdion i*ctaliated'Ou the confedcrateii by jTea, 22 d, Attica 
evacuated, 2^1-v Megara invaded, 223. Athens vaited by thfs 
plague, 223. ‘ Hev^spation of Attica by the ^euetkiy, 225. Ill 
Incccfs of the war, 227. Death and character of, Pericles, 230. 
Revolt of X»«elbos, 227,, iSiege of Mytilenc, 239.Character of 
Cleon, #lis,jCTi‘uci propofal of putting t|h& inhabitants of 

Mytilenid to dedth, revcrfed by the pcrfiiafiou bT .Debdafus, 246. 
The Atbeniait trdops weakened by the piagdie, 268. P>.pedition 
to oEtpha,'^69. > Re|ei 9 : the Spartan, oy^itures for, ^ peace, and 
dctalu'thelt'!pU*d|^d. Rup.3^ 280. of 291. Re¬ 

volt of AppbipoVis,, 298* , CiaraQW^ pn ^l\i^ fuccedes of Brafidas, 
300. ‘ Trace"'cpi^cluded'with Sparta^, il'fisf '' P«?ace made 'with 

^ bi a’' '' ' ' 
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,|»|WSta, 5Q4* AccefSoa of Athenis lo jthis Argjvc alliftncci ,509. 
Mutual clif(X)ntcnt8 generat«*(i Jjptweeu Athens an 4 Sparta, 314. 
Renewal of the war,318/< Exfjeditjion agaipfl: Mel68*3a7. 'Con¬ 
ference betweeen the jCcJttit^iffioneijS of A^ltens and thaw of Mdos, 
328 ReduiStiou of IJJelos, and crnel treatment of the inhabitants, 
332.' 'i^hd a ^eht to Sicily, 338. Another expe<hton to Sicily, 
4ebat^,;’343.' Freparat;ions;dor this hmjertaking, 348, pepar- 
tji»W ojT'the atmameptjftom Capfes ,of recalling Al- 

357. ^Atticaihvadled'byi^gjs,'who fortifies Decelia, 383, 
A exei|tah®of the Athe'mah8,'384 Are finally defeated at 

/6a befprus Their milerahle ^andt difailrtws retreat 

from, thateity, 401. ; 

Ge.hBi'al'yonflematidh^at the news of the fad event of the Si¬ 
cilian Expedition, iii^v s,'- * Combination, of the Grecian 4 lates 
againft Athep^', 3»' . Their preparations to aflill the revolt of the 
Afiatic dependencies of the Athenians, 8. The Athenians dif- 
cover. and defeat"'the meafores, of the Cdrinthians and Chians, 
,io* Battle of Miletus, 11. Intrigu^ of Alcibiades againft the 
densocracy, 17. Tifander co-operate? in the fame defign, ai- 
Negociation with Tiflapherncs, Z 2 , The .'democracy overturned, 
7|. The government of thE Four Hundred formed, 25. Their 
tyranny, 27, Tumults at Athens, occafioned by the revolt of 
the troops in Samos, 3i. The democracy reilarcd, and Alci¬ 
biades recalled, 34, The, Athenians become again vicStorious at 
fca, Triumphant, return of Ak^uades, 44. 1 Celebration of 
the 'EieUfinian ntes, 46. Cekbra^ion of the Hynteria, 50. 
Ajl^ihkdes uccufed and difgtaced? .Calhcratidas defeated by 
tM Athenians, and killed, 7p# ' > Wifdom and gquity obferved in 
tire trial of ,pffendtrs, 75. 'Tri^ of the admirals for their con- 
dxxBt at tbe battle ^f-.Arg>nu%k, 76- Dying fpeeeh of Dio- 
medon,. 78* Di^eatVand Ipfss of his fleet* 85. Athens befieged 
by i^yfonder, *90. ' fOEmbiifly. 4 f Theramenes to Sparta, 91. 
Atlh^# foiwnders tpi Dyfondei:*,? and is difmantled, 94, Cruel 
treatment 'jpf, Athenians bj the thirty tyrants, f<x>. ThI 
perfecutioni of and hfo family, rot. , Accufation and death 
of Therameoes/I'^dd* .-Pe?iii»/9f;Afoihiades, iit. Tbrafybulus 
oppofoa 114., Pirw.us, Ii6i ,The ty¬ 
rants defidfed,'and'deo<^tn,virs ek&ed, The internaljpeace 

of Athen? efihj0Ded,;hy the mediatiort pfol^tifahk ji,' A gene- 
r,d aap^cily, 1524 and*den|h of Socrates, 1:29. Re- 

tiemW Iu8 'ifofopiwe^'.sfod their principal‘tenets, 3(47. .State of 
''the' arts 149.,; Thfe Athenians The¬ 
bans a^tdftfthe'Spart,ah$^?^27t5vvv.^£t!le,;:of C<)|»naBa, Co- 

pon previ^fo'f^|i'Artaxentes to rehulld tW ysf,alk,lofi^Al^®*?> ®94‘ 
The d^pSitiibute to-theii!i®.tblt ofvCy^sjp^^)*304.' 'Are'* 

9bhge^’-i‘tp'*'a(p<^i|E' tcriu8',.^of pedi^i^foom' Arta^j^^esr iP*5' A 
canfoirS?y.,fpimi«s|X' there by'v|*efopid«|^i‘j t(? -.lelibiw 'ithe'^deniocracy 
at Thebesi', Affifta'a^e font >|X); Thebes, to-'/ecovEy the ci-' 
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tadel from llie Spartans, ’^41. The alliance with Sparta re* 
newed, 344. The , Athenians irritated at the attempt of Spho- 
drias on the Piraeusi 347* Naval iuccefles againil tlie Spartans, 
3 JO. The exiled inhabitants <>f Flatten received into the repub¬ 
lic, 351. Dcpntie^ lent to the Orecian congrefs at Sparta, 355'. 
Conduct of the Athenians after the battle of Deu£tra, 375. Vhejr 
refolve to hold the balance'of power, -A. defenlive alliance 

with Sparta debated, 397. Alfidance lent to the Spartans againit 
the Theban invalion, 401. The alliance with Sparta extended 
and confirmed, 406. Peace concluded with the Arcadians, 434. 
The Athenians recover many of their maritime pofieilions after 
the battle of Mantiijsea, 467. The fwppofed degeneracy of the 
Athenians ftewn to refult from the nature 6f their government, 
468* Their extreme profligacy, 475 * Charafterof Chares, 479. 
The focial war, 480. State of philofophy at this time, 485. bta- 
tttary, 487. Painting, 489. , JUiterature, 497, ^enophon, iMef* 
Plato, 501, , 

The Athenians deluded by a treaty with Philip of Madedon, iv* 
18. 7 'hey counterafl his views upon Olynthus, 58. They defend 
the (trails 6 f Thermopylae againlt Philip, 6a. Are deluded into 
negligence by the policy Ot Philip, 74, Intrigues of Philip iii 
Euboea, 75, State of parties in Athens, 80. Chares fent to 
Olynthus, 87. Charidemus fent to Olynthus, 94, Attica in- 
fulled by Matedonran fleets, 103. Philip’s deceitful emhaffy to 
Athene,"^ 104. AmbafTadois fent to negociatc with Philip, ifOi. 
Their report, 117. Arrival of ambaftadors from Philip/j 19. A 
third embafiy to Philip, ici. A treaty concluded with VuiHp, 
139. General confternation at the,fate of the Phociahs, 139. 
Pals a decree for, receiving the Phpdan fugitives, 140. Refolve 
to preferve their engagements yvkhi Philip, 144: The. Athepians 
courted both by the Spartans . and the Pekipohnefiaus,'jk3. 
Artful reprefentatioo^ of the partifana of Maccdon, 154, .The 
Athenians endeavouv' to roufe the GrcciAd^ fllatira agaihft 
166. Diopefhes fent to oppofe Philip In'Phrace, 167. 
dudt defended by Demollhe4iies> . Sph'ked exertions agOmit 
Philip, both by fea and'land# 1751, , ,Eub<ta Teedwred, 177, 
Decree of the Byzantines and P«h?inthian8, iEa acItnbwlcdgmeHt of 
their relief by PhoCion, 188. ' OfTend tfic Thebans by their pre* 
fent to the temple at Delphi, 364. The.Athenians raife con¬ 
federacy againlt Philip,, b it. Oeneml opiifternation on Philip’s 
feixing Elataea# ,»14. Decree palf^ sfw an. afibcbttion/Vitb 
Thebes, and othe^' citief, again ft Philip# a * 5 * bf Chero- 

naea, 219. Hoderation of Philip towai^s Decrees 

in confequence of this defeat, The peat^ ItH Philip rati¬ 

fied, aiS, peered'the tfiaOl and pbnlihihfitt pf ifie orators ac- 
cufed by Alexandet the GrdatjV xya., Military', prefents from 
j^exander to the teitople of MiherVa, aftcr^thC'battle the Gra* 
nicus, a64, ^aoKhments of .^fehinet and 336. 

voa/tv; . HU ' State 
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State of, dunng the latter years of Alexander, 337. Philofopliical 
fc^R eflablifhed there, 417. 

Atyst f'^Ti of Crcrfus king of Eydia, his death, and the confequcnccs 
of it, i. 307. 

B 

Babylon.t the capital of AfTyria, befiegcd by Cyrus, i. 542. The 
city, and its rcfources, defcribed, 343. Is taken by ftratagenri, 

344 » 

Flagitious conduQ: of Harpalus, Alexander’s governor there, 
3 ^’®* Improvements made there by Alexander, 370. Scheme 
of Apollodorus to prevent Alexander’s return thither, 380, 


Bacchu».y his expedition to India inquired into, iv, 344. Note* 
lord, his character of Aiiftotle, iv. 411. 

Bards<^ Circcian, their chara6ter during the heroic ages, 1.251. 
Their high authority and influence on fociety, 253. The icfpe£l: 
attached to their charadler, 254. Peculiar advantages of the ages 
in which they lived, 255. The perfedlion and authority of their 
rompoftiions, 256. Memoirs of Archilochus, 259 Tepander 
26'?. Alcteus and Sappho, 270. Anacreon, 271. Stelichorus, 
272. Pindar, tbid. 

Bardyllisy an Illyrian chief, effcils a revolution m Macedonia, and 
renders that government tiibutary to him, iv 7. Defeats Perdic- 
ca«, ic. Is defeated and killed by Philip of Macedon, 24. 

Baihyclest the Magneiian, makes the throne of Arayclean Apollo, Ik 

Dr. remarks on his ElTay on Truth, iv. 423. Noft. 

Bdktti the temple of, at Babylon, account of, iv. 3S0. 

of Pi iene, how he diffuaded Croefus king of Lydia from at¬ 
tempting naval exploits, i. 303. 

Bdoitht revolt of the inferior cities of, from the authority of Thebes, 
ii. 91. The jrevoUers affifted by the Athenians, 92. Battle of 
Deiiitm, sot. 

the rerfian governor of Eton, his defperate conduft and 
death, on being reduced by Cimon, the Giecian commander, ii 

BoKitigy Ilow praftifed in the ancient gymnaftic exercifes, i. 230. 

Brmhniam, ancient, account of then* tenet®, iv. 3B1. 

Prqfidasy a Spartan naval commander, joins the feet of Alcidasinthc 
port of Cyllene, ii 252. FI is prudent counfd over-ruled by hia 
culh^Hguc, ?59 His expedition to Thrace, 295. His addrefs 
to the Acanthians 296. Procures the revolt of Amphipolis, 29B. 
His diaith, and honours paid'to his memory by the citizens there, 

"Alexander the Great’s horfc, a city founded to his me- 
j’f|v, 3ytS. . -> * ■ 

funefings of the Greeks under Xenophon, in their paffage 
through thal^ country, iii. 232. 

< Byzonthmg 
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Byzantium) its foundation, and peculiar {ituation, dcfcribed, ii 55'. 
Is taken from the Perfians by the confederated Greeks, 56. 

Is taken by Atcibiades, iii. 42. Is taken from the Athenians 
by Eyfander, 88. Attempt of Philip qf Macedon to furprife the 
city, 185. ^ 

Calyh founded by Philip of Macedon, iir, 147. 

Cadmusy a Phcenician, the founder of Thebes, i* 8. 

Calamities, public, call foi th the latent refources of free governments, 
ill. 7. But incrcafe political fadHons, 90. 

Calanusy the Brachman, his death and prophecy, iv. 382* 

Calenture, general idea of this difordcr, in. 327. 

Caliias, the Athenian admiral, his exertions againd Philip of Mace-, 
don, llv 175. 

Calheratidas, the Spartan^ manner of his death ot the battle of Platcea, 
1. 509. 

-^ bis reception when fent from Sparta to fucceed Ey- 

fander in the command of the Peloponnelian fleet, iii. 63. His 
manly behaviouf, 64. Obtains voluntary contributions bom the 
lunians, 66. Takes Methymna, 67. Defeats the Athenian 
ileet under Conon, 68. Is defeated and killed at ArginuiLe, 
70 * 

Cahflhenesy the fcholar of Ariftotle, put to death for a confpiracy 
a^ainft Alevaiider the Gn at, iv. 3&8. Note. 

CuUijyenus procutcs an irregular decree againft the Athenian adm'rals 
accufed of mifcondudl at Arglnulfae, iii. 77. 

Camlyfes, king of Perfia, purfues the conqueds of his father Cyru#, 
i. 345, Reduces Egypt, 347, His death, 348. 

Camefina, the favour of this city fought by Hermocrates for Syracufe, 
and by Euphomus for the Athenians, ii. 372. The citizens deter¬ 
mine to ^irefeive a neutrality, 375* ( 

Candaules’, king of Lydia, the fatal confequcncc of his imprudence, 
1 296 ^ 

Cappadocia, Invaded and ravaged by Crccfiis king of Lydia, i, 317. 

Cut aims, an Aiglve prince, cdabliflies a principality in Macedonia, 
iv. 2. . , _ 

Catlhage^ the foundation and growth of, il. 2. .Prevents the Pho- 
cseans from fettling in Corfica, 4. Commercial profperity and 
power of the Carthaginians, ih. Civil government of the repub¬ 
lic, 5. Note, Ambitious and jealous fpirit of the republic, 7. 
The learning of, rather dire6tedto ufcful than ornamental arts, ih. 
Note Views of the Carthaginians in entering into aUiance with 
Xerxes, 8. They invade Sicily, 37. Conclude a treaty of peace 
with Gclon, king of Syracufe, 39. / " . 

The Carthagini^ins undertake the conqued of Sicdy, id. 164. 
Treat the natives cruelly, 165. . . 

Cajlor of Rhodes, hia charaifler as a chroBologld and hldorian, ii 291. 
Note. I 

u H 2 CataphraSs 
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CataphraSs in tUc Grecian military, what, iv. *59. Note, 

Categories, the ten in the ancient logic explained, iii, 505* Note, 

Cehes the Theban, his final converfation with Socrates, iii, 140. Ac¬ 
count of hia celebrated Table, 14S 

Cecrops, his fettlcnient in Attica, i. 8. Taught the Greeks agricul¬ 
ture, 12. 

Cephalust his charaAer and fingular good fortune at Athens, iii, , 

JQI. 

Cerest how honoured by the Athenians in the Eleufinian feilival, iii. 
.16 ^ V 

Chairiat, the Athenian general of tlSe Theban army, his addrefs hi 
oppofing the operations of Agefilaus in Boeotia, iii, 347, The un- 
ufual attitude of his ftatue at Rome explained, 348. Note. Adts 
both in the capacities of general and admiral, 349. Is fent againil 
Epaminondas, whom he repulfes from before Corinth, 40B. Is 
kilted in the focial war, 4.81. 

Chalets, the region of, in Macedonia, deferibed, ii. 196, 

CbaJyheans, their fierce charadler, and bold oppofition to the Greeks 
under Xenophon and Cheirifophus, iii. 218, 

Chares of Athens, his charadlcr, iii, 479. Is fent out to condiidl the 
facial war, 480. Is forced to abandon the fiege of Chios, ibid. 
Accufea his afibciates Tini6tbeu8 and Ipbiciates, 482. Engages 
in the fet vice of Artabaziis, 485 Occafion of his recal, U. 

His expedition to Olynthus, iv. 87- Is fent to Thrace, where 
he is defeated by Amyntas, 185. Is one of the generals at the 
battle of Cheronaea, 219. 

Chat ulemas, his charadier, and expedition to Olynthus, iv. 94. 

Chariot races, in the ancient Grecian public games, when inllituted, 
1.231. 

Charon, his addrefs- and fortitude durid'g the execution of Ptlopldask* 
confpiracy at Thebes, iii, 536. 

Cheirtfophus durnraapds the Spartan troops fent to afiift Cyrus in Iiis 
Afiatic expediiioti, iii, 183* His advice to the Greeks after the 
perfidious feizare of their generals by Tiffaphernes, 210 Is eledled 
one of their generals, 2H. Memorable retreat of the Greeks 
fiotn Leaves Trebizond in fearch of fliips to convey his 

men, 227. His retul-n, 232 His death, ih. 

Cheronaa, the plain of, why chofeo by Philip of Macedon for the en¬ 
campment bf his armyi iv. ai8. Battle between Philip and the 
conicdetated Greeks, 219. 

Cherries firfl broug i from Cerafus to Italy by Lucullus, iii, 228, 

Cher^teftts, Thracian, defeription of thi country, ui. 246, Is forti¬ 
fied by Dercyllidas, 247, 

Chtefte^l, Grecian, durrng, the heroicages, their rank and authority, 

I '6fy' . < 

is befie^d by Chares, hi. 480. 

CbtPon, the Grecian bard, brief account of, %. 25*. 

Charkoest his fubmifiuni to Akatander the Greatj,. iv. 330* 


Chorus 
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Chorus in the Grecian theatre* its origin* it. X40. Its advantages, 
142. 

Cbronohgy very loofely regarded by the ancient Greek hiftorians* i.4. 
Note. 

Cicero, remarks on his account of the condnft of Callicratidas, ii. 70. 
Note. 

Cimmerians, their invafion of Afia Minor, i 294, 

Cimon, his character, ii. 68. Succeeds to the command of tlie 
Grecian army, on the death of AjilUdes, iiiil. His rapid fuc- 
cefles in Caria and Lycia, 70. Reduces Rhafelis* ibid. Defeats 
the heifian fleet, 72. Surprifes the Perfian camp at Eurymtdon, 
73. His fuccefsiul expedition to Cyprus, 79 Is baniflKd by 
the influence of Pericles, 94.. Parallel between him and Fender, 


y/* , . . , 

Cinaam, his charadler, and confpiracy again ft the Spartan govern- 

ircnt, iii, 250. His plot difeovered, 252. Manner of feizing 
him, 253. He and his affociates punifhed, 254, 

Cttrha, a city of the Criffeans, defenbed, i. 214, Is taken and de- 


llroyed by the Amphiftyonic army, 225. 

Clcarcbus, bis addrefs in appeafiiig the mutiny of Cyrus’s Giecian 
troops, iii. 190. His mifeondud at the battle of Cynaxa, lyy. 
Concludes a trij^pe with Tiffapliernes, 202. Is perfidioufly feiztd 
by Tiffaphernes, 204. 

Ckigenes the Acanthian, his fpeech in the Spartan aflembly againft the 
Olynthlan confederacy, iii, 321. 

Cleiti 'es the Corinthian, his fpeech at Athens in favour of a dcfsnfive 
alliance with Sparta, li. 398. 

CJeombrotus, bis acceffion to the throne of Spans, Ii. 328, Is fent to 
conduct the war in Bteotia, 344. Is fent a fecoiul time with that 
truft, 364. His difpofiiion of his troops on the plain of Leu6tra* 
367. Is defeated and killed in the battle, 469. 

Ckomenes, king of Sparta, rej^s the overturl's of iftriftagoras to in¬ 
volve the Spartans m a war with the Pcifiana. i. 360. His refent- 
ment againft Clifthenes for fraudulently engaging him to expel 
Hippias from Athens, 365. A'c/e. His d*^aih, 4J y. 

Cleon of Athens, his charader, ii. 244. Urges the doom of death 
againft the captive citizens of Mytilene, 245 Prevails on the 
Athenians to nje<£t the Spartan overtures for peace, 280. His fe 
ditious artifices, 281. Gains the accidental credit of reducing 
SphaiSteria, 283. Is ridiculed by Ariftophaoes, 286. Is killed 
before Amphipolis, 303. 

Clifthenes, alterations made by him in the government of Athens, ii. 


Clitus, account of the manner of his death, iv. 390. 

Cnidus, naval engagement there, between Conon and Pifapder, iii. 
284. 

C'odrus, king of Attica, devote# himfelf to death for the caufe of his 
country, 1. ICO.' ' Colchos^ 
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Cokhost by whom fettled, and a chara<^er of the inhabitants, iii. 220* 
They oppole the pafTage of the Greeks under Xenophon and Cheiri- 
fophos, but are defeated by them, 221 
Colonisation.^ how pradtifed by the early Greekb, i. 13, 

Colours in painting, remarks on, iii. 495. 

Comedyy Greek, the oiigin of, ii 14-^.. Its charafteriftic diftinAions 
from tragedy, 146. And fioni modeln comedy, 14S. 

State of, in the age of Alexander the Great, iv 404. 

Cowpamansf a body of Macedonian youth, inhituud by king Philip, 

Conjugal 'itfe< 5 tion, moving feenes of, duiiug the hciolc ages of 
Crccct, exhibited by Ilomer, i. -7 
Canon is appointed one of tlie ten commanders to fuperfede Alci- 
biadcs, iii. 6?. Is defeated by Caliicratida'i, 68. CharaAer of 
his affociates Philocles and Adimanthus, 79 Hib advice rejefted, 
and the Athenian fleet captured by Lylaudtr, he, Fmtertains tbe 
hope of tetiieviiig the fortune of Athens, 2R1. His interview 
with Artaxcixes, 281. Deffats Pifandei by fea at Cnidu*!, 284. 
Pievailb on Artaxerxes to lebuild the walls of Atiiens, 294. His 
premature endeavourb to rellore tlie power of Athens, 'i ()6 Is 
put to death by the Perfians, 300. 

Corcyra, the fleet of, deltroyed by Therniftocles, i. 413 

Rupture between this colony and Corinth, ii 1^4 The fliet 
of, defeats that of the CorinthiaOvS, 1S7. The CoicyuMDb 
ravage the flares allis.d with Co.inili, 188 Apply to dthci', 
ibid. Rfprefentations of the Cuirjie.iu deputn.'!, 189 A 
treaty of mutual defence cotichided with Athens, 192 Aie de¬ 
feated by the Corinibhuis in an ohflrnate fca-flghl, dnd Fac¬ 
tions generated in Cortyra by Corinthian iutiigL(t&, 253 1 *he 
demagogues aATaflinated, 254. Tumult between the tthcnian 
and the Corinthian fadiions, ihiJ. Ariival of NicofliatUb with 
a fquadron from Athens, 256. Maflacie of the Fac cdcmoniati 
partizaus, 2(>o Pcifidious ciuejty of the Corcyreais, 263. 
Their example cncreafes the hoirors of the Peloponncflan wai, 

I 265'. 

Corinthians^ their fltuation and charadfer, i. 2c8. Their political re¬ 
volutions, 210. 

Rupture between the republic of. and iis colony at Cor- 
Oyra, ii. 184 The Corinthians undertake the caufe of Fpi- 
damnua, iB",. Their fleet defeated by the Corcyreani, 
JI87. i^ppeal to Athens, ibS, Speech of the Corinthian de¬ 
puties, 190. Defeat the Corcyreans in an obftinate fea engage¬ 
ment, 192. Remdnlfrate with the Athenians for aflilling the 
Corcy'teans, 194. Encourage a revolt of Macedonia from the 
Atheuiaox, 198- Apply to Sparta for afiiftance, 201. Intrigue 
wi'b, g,od, corrupt their Corcyiean prifoneis, 252. Communicate 
thii.- difcontenia at the peace between Athens and Spaita to the 
Argives, 307. 
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Their defigns againft Atliens difcovered, iil. lo. Maflaoe of 
the principal citi/.ens, in conTcqucncc of domcftic fafiions, 289 
The Corinthians prepare to oppofe the paflage of Philip of Ma- 
cedon into Felopounefus^ iv. 132. Philip infultccl at Coiinth, 
164. 

Coronsat battle of, between Agtfilaus and the confederate army of 
Greeks, iii. 285. 

Coffaans reduced by Alexander the Great IV- 37 ^* 

Coiyst king of Thrace, his rude way of life, iv. 14. llis frantic de- 
luliou 33 

CoufUzans, Grecian, an account of, ii 155 

Craterus fucceeds Antipater as governoi of IMacedouia and Greece, 
iv. 374. 

CtemJis, taken by Philip of Macedon, and called fioui him Philippi, 

. 34 * 

CreiCt bow fettled, and the favourable fituation of that iflarid, i. 28. 
Iiillitutions and manneisof the natives, ,32. 

C;///j/«<2/junfdi£tioii, how excrcifed during the hcioic ages of Greece, 
i. 70. 

Cr^ii, the republic of, deferibed, i. 2^4 n’yranru\3l impofitlons 
txafted from the pilgrims to Delphi by the Ciificans, 2 15. They 
plunder the flume of Delphi, 217, Siege ofCiifi.i, 219. The 
water that fupplied the city poifontd by Nebiost^f Cos, 222- The 
city taken and detnolllhed, thid. Cirrha deflroycd, and the CnU 
fcan commxmily extirpated, 225. 

CtUuiSt chief of tlie thirty tyrants of Athens hio character, ii 100, 
His accufation of Theramenes, 106. Orders him lo be put to 
death, 109. Is killed in battle with Thrafybulus, 1 17. 

Criio, his lall converfation tvith Socrates, iii. 1 37- 

Cterfus^ llie lall king of Eydia, fubdues the Ahatic Greeks. I. 302, 
How ddfuaded from attempting naval exploits, 30His cha- 
rafter and Iplendour, Hid His conveifatiou with Solon, 305;. 
His extreme follcitude for the fafety of his fon Atys, and guef for 
Ids death, 307. Determines to check tiie piogtefsof Gyms, 314. 
Invades Peifia, 317. Is defeated by Cyius, 319 Is routed by 
him at Saides, 321. Is taken at Sardes, 321;. How treated by 
Cyrus, 327. Reproaches the oracle of Delphi, 3 29. 

Crotona, when, and by whom built, ii. 11. The manners of the ci¬ 
tizens of, reformed by the IcClures of Pythagoias, 26* War be¬ 
tween Crotona and Sybaris, 55. Sedition there, which proves dt* 
ftructive to the Pythagoreans, 36. The citizens defeated by the 
Locrians and Rheglans, 41. 

Ctefelaus, his principal excellence as a fculptor, ill 150. 

Cicfiphon is profecuted by JEfebines for his decree in honour of Dc- 
mofthenes, iv, 334, 

Curtius, Quintus, charadlcr of hishiftory of Alexander the Great, iv. 

4 96. Note^ 
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CychdeSf reduced by Datis and Artaphernes, the Perfian generals* u 
388. Their prefent deplorable ftate, 389. AW, 

Cynaxa, battle of, between Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of Perfia, 
and his brother Cyrus, iii. 195. 

Cynofcephala^ battle of between Pclopidas the Theban general, and 
Alexander king of Theffaly, iii. 44*. 

Cyprus^ defcription of that iflarid, and Its circutnftances, when the 
Athenians meditated the conqueft of it from the Perfians, ii. 75. 
'’'i- ccefsful expedition of Cimon to, 79 

Cytfrmta, hiflory of the Greek inhabitants of, i. 347. How with- 
diawn ffom ihefphere of Gieclan polities, iii. 162. 

Cyrusy king of Ptrfia, his extraction, i. 310. His firft exploits, 313. 
Defeats Creefus, king of Lydia, 319. Routs him again at Sardes, 
321. Takes the city of Sardes, 323. His treatment of jCrcefus, 
327. His reply to the folicitations of the lonians, 332. His reply 
to the Spartan deputies, 337. Befieges Babylon, 342. Reduces 
it by llratagem, 344. His character 351. 

-, foil of Darius Nothus, his interview with Lyfandtr in Afia 

Minor, iii, 54, Solicits the re-appolntrocnt of LyfanJcr to the 
command of the Spartan fleet. Hr, Difputes the fucceffion of his 
brother Artaxerxes, 178. His character, 180. State of Lower 
Afia under his adminillration, 181. His popular conduCt, 582. 
Procures the afliftance of the Greeks to acquire the empire of 
Periia, 184. His expedition into Upper Afia, ’85;. His interview 
with Epyaxa, wife of Syenrelis, governor of Cilicia, lay. The 
mutiny of his Grecian troops at Tatfus, appeafed by the addrefsof 
Clearclms, 190. He pa flea the Euphrates, 192 Battle of Cy- 
naxa,.295. His death, 197, 

Cytherat the ifland of, fubdued by the Athenians under Nicias, ii. 

2 >‘ 9 . 

Cy%iciry the whole Peroponneflan fleet captiired there by Alcibiades, 


Danaus, his fettkment at Argos, i, 8. 

Darius Codomanus, bis acceffiop to the throne of Perfia, iv. 254. 
plis inactivity during the progrefs of Alexander accounted for, 276. 
Collects an immenfe army to oppofe Alexander, 277. H.s indif- 
creet mavch to Ilfus, Difpofltiori of his army at the battle 

of IffuH, 285. la routed, 287. His cfcapei iHd. Battle of Ar- 
heU,3ii. His flight, 315. Hisaflaflination, 322. 

Hyftafpis, king of Perfla, his character, i. 349. His re¬ 
venue and refources, 352, His expedition into Scythia, 353. 
Kis exertions to reduce the revolt of Ionia, 374. Takes Mde- 
tns, 380* -,H?8 attention to the profperity of Ionia after its re- 
dnCHon, '38l, , His relentmcnt againfl the Athenians, -.85. His 
to Datis and Artaphernes, 387. Idb unexpefted 
gtacrofity to his Krctiian prifuncre after the battle of Marathou, 

399“ 
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Sgg. Hts laft years, employed in preparations for another Grecian 
expedition^ 417* See Xerxes, 

Darius Nothus, king of Perfia, the firft afts of his reign, and hit 
chara£ter, hi. 4. His generals violate the Pcrfian treaty with 
Athens, 5. Sends his fon Cyrus into Aha Miuor, 54. His deathy 

177* 

Dads and Jrtapbernest Perfian generals, their invafion of Greece, I. 
386. They reduce the Cyclades, 388. Land in Attica, 390. 
Battle of Marathon, 398. 

D^od* the memory ofthofe fiain in war, how celebrated by the Athe¬ 
nians, ii. S22. Note. ' 

Decelia^ in Attica, fortified by Agis, king of Sparta, ii. 384. 

Decemvirs chofen by the Athenians on the depofition of the thirty ty¬ 
rants, hi. tip. 

Dedaius the Athenian, and Dedalus of Sicyon, probably confounded 
by the Athenian writers, ii. 161. Note. 

Delium, battle of, between the Thebans and Athenians, ii. 29 r. 

De^phi^ how the oracle there obtained a fuperior degree of credit over 
other oracles, i. ir2. Defeription of Delphi, thuL Mode of de¬ 
livering oracles there, 114. Its influence in eflablifliing the Olym¬ 
pic games ,>nd the laws of Sparta, 115'. The merchants and pil¬ 
grims that reforted to the city and temple opprelfed by the Crif- 
feans, 215. The temple plundered by the Crifleans, 217. Com¬ 
mand of the oracle on this occafion, 218. How refeued from the 
attempt of Xtrxes, 463. 

The temple fei>:ed by the Phocians tinder Philomelus, iv, 46* 

Demachi, bis chaiadfer and oppofition to Demoithenes, iv. 74, Re¬ 
primands the levity of Philip ot Macedon after the battle of Chc- 
ronasa, 222. . 

DtmaratuSf joint king of Sparta, is reduced by Cleomenes his af- 
focidte, to take refuge at the court of Perfia, i 415. His cha- 
ladler of the Greeks, in converfation with Xerxts, 425. Explains 
tiie character of the Spartans to him, 437. 

Demetrius (Phalereus), the firft writer who cultivated chronology as a 
fcicnce, i 4. Note, 

Demeebaresf his iiifolence to Philip of Macedon, Iv. 228. 

Demo/ibenes, the Athenian general, his expedition to AEtolia, ii zfg. 
Storms jEgitium, 271. Defends Naupaftus, 272, Surprifes the 
camp of the Ambrafians, 273. Fortifies Pylus, ^75, fiis gallant 
defence of this port againft the Spartans, 276 Reduces Sphac- 
teria, 284. His ojperations in Boeotia difconcerted, 291. Carries 
a reinforcement to Nicias before Syracufe, 285. He and his 
tioops captivated by Gylippus on his retreat from Syracufe, 407* 
Is put to death, 411. 

--- -, the orator, his firft appearance againft Philip of Macc- 

don* iv. 61. % The motives by which be was a£fuated, 63. His 
firft Philippic, 6y. Mcafnres piopofed by him for lefiftmg Phi- 
hp, 68. His Huhtary behaviour ip Eubusa, 79, His firft ora¬ 
tion 
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lion in favour of the Olynthlans, 8i. Caufe of his partiality to 
Chares* 89. His fecond oration in behalf of the Olyiithian?, 
c)0. His third oration for the Olynthians, 95. His quarrel 
with ^fehines, no. Difienfions between him and his col¬ 
leagues, ambalTddors to Philip, 113. Is difabltd by embarrafT- 
merit from addreliing Philip, 115. His artful behaviour to his 
afTociates on their return, il6. His fpeecli at the report of the 
embafTy, 117- Piocures himfelf to be joined in another embalTy 
to Philip, 123 . His fpeech to Philip, Hid. Is prevented from 
. ;aring his fentiments to the Athenians by his colleagues, 
j ^ Advjfcs the Athenians not to break their treaty with Phi- 
lij[ 141. His celebrated reply to the partizans of Mattdon, 
155, Defends the condudb of Diopeilhes, iCg. Receives Per- 
fi.iii pay to encourage his oppofition to Philip. 176. PJonoirs 
conferied on him for his fervices in Euboea, 178. Exhorts the 
Atlienians to aflUl the cities of PropontivS, i8o. Renews his ex¬ 
hortations, 184. Detedls the plot of Antipheui, 201. Uis oration 
on the felzing of Elatsea by Philip, 214 Pcifu?des the Thebans 
to join the Athenians to oppofe Philip, 217. Repahs the \ealis 
and fortifications of Athens at his own charges. 226 His oration 
in honour of the flain at Cheionccd, 229. His mafierly defence 
againfl ATchines, 335. His generolky to him,«/«/. His baiufli- 
«icnt and death, 3?6. 

Deodatus of Athens oppofes the cruel refolution of Cleon againfl the 
captive citizens of Mytilcne, li* 246. His opinion pievails to it- 
verfe tlieir doom, 249, 

battle of, between the Spartans and MeflTenians, i. 182. 

JD..rcyIha.is, the Spartan general, his charadler, iii. 244. His autho¬ 
rity continuio on account of Ins fucceffes and judicious improve- 
rreut of them, 245. Fortifies Cherfonefus againfl the Thracians, 
247. His treaty with'I'lfTaphcrnes,Defends Abydus againlt 
the attempts of Conon and Phainaoazua, 292. 

Dc/i-^n, hiRory of the arts of, il 159. State of, in the age of Alcx- 
andei the Gicaf, iv. 405. 

DfJoy prcihably contemporary with jEneas, ii. 2. Note, 

t)ie c^ nic, ridicules the efforts of the Corinthians to oppofe 
Plidip of Maetdon, iv. 152. Is vifited by Alexander king of 
hiactdon, 2.^0. 

J) oj^tipius difpofes Paufanias to prpteft Thrafybulns againfl the arms 
ot Eyfaiider, lii 121. 

Diufrt'^tton, the Atlicnian admiral, his fpeech befo/e his execution. 
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Dtonms the Spartan, his memoiable obfervation at the battle qf Ther¬ 


mopylae, i. 449- » ^ 

DUn\ftv% of Syracufc, hia firft rife and charadler, iii. 171. His 
artlid ufurpation of the government, 172 His unfuccefsful at- 
umptj for liteiary fame at the Olympic gJiines, 173. Rcafons 

why 
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why his chara« 9 ;er has been tranfmittcd down in fo odious a llgltt* 
* 74 * 

Dion^ms the youngei', his character, iii. 175. His tyranny abollftied 
by Timolcon, 176. 

»• -.. ., a PhocEean, his advice at a counfel of*' war on board the 

Giecian fleet font to relieve Miletus, i. 378. flib ineflertual ef- 
foiis to intiodticc active difcipliueIn the fleet, 379- Betakes him- 
felf to piracy I 381. 

--of lialicarnaffus, his diftiniSlions in the qualities of ftyle, k 

*239 Notes, 

Dioptithesf an Athenian general, fent into Tin ace, his vigorou'i 
exertions againU Philip of Macedon, iv. 167. Ills conduit de¬ 
fended by jDemofthenes, 169. Is defeated and killed by Philip, 

JDodotidy origin of thc oracle there, i, 110. 

Dorians, their origin and delivation of their name, i c:. Engage a*? 
auxiliaries to the Ilcraclcidne, 96 Eflablifli themfclves in Pelo- 
poniicfus, 98. Migration of, 103. Why not alaimcd at the pin, 
grefs of Cyius, 334. , . ^ . 

Review of their circumuances at the time of then emigration to 
Magna Grsrcia, ii. i 6 - 

Draco, tin lawgiver of Athens, c)iaia£ier of him and his inltitutions, 
u 105. 

E 

FJiieattonf the main objects of, duiing the heroic ages of Gieccc, i 
80 How retinlatifl by liycingus at Sparta, 143, 

By Solon .11 Bthtiis, ii. 115* The plan of, accoiding to the 
Pytliagortan fchool, 31. 

Dpy/'if the i’-gypnaiKS why unqualified for u'llfliiiig 01 impiovsng 
muiic, i 237. A fcnltmcnt of firectan piraltb ellabldhtd ni 
Egypt, 3^(5* Is reduced by Canib) 347. 

Revolt of, under Inarus, ii 76. The ait‘> of defign caily cul- 
tii’ated there ifio. 

Ready iubmiiriofi of tliat country to Ah'xander thc Great, iv. 
3C4 The city of Alexandria founded, 305. Iliiloiy of, fuble- 
quent to Alexander, 398. 

Eira, the fortrefs of, gailantly defended by Ariftoin'mes the MdTe- 
nian, 1 102 Is fin pi ifed by the Spartans, 19 j. 

Elatcen fei/ed by Philip of Macedon, iv. 212. 

Llqyt in poetiy, to whal purpofes pi mcipally applied by the Giecks, 
1.258, 

JEEiJiuian myfleries, the celebration of, at Athens defcribcd, iii. 46. 
Rcqinfitcs for initiation into them, 47, The proccilion of, con- 
dutltd by Alcibladts, 18 

Ehst the republic of, coniiafled with that of Sparta, i. 2 11. 

Thc Elians dcflioy Pifa, and adorn the temple or the Olympian 
J ipitcr, 11 86. 


The 
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The Elians feebly affift, the Spartans againft the Athenians, ni. 
159. Elis Invaded by the Spartans^ i6o. The Elians fubjjigated 
by the Spartans, 161. The Elian territory invaded by the Area* 
dtans, who feia|| 01 ympia, and celebrate the games, 445. The 
city reftored to tnem, 449. 

inharmonic genius of Grecian mufic, by whom Invented, I. 24a. 

Ennius, his conclfe enumeration of the principal Greek and Roman 
divinities, I 63. Note, 

Eoilnnf, their origin, i. 5. Eolia fettled by Peloponnelian fugitives, 
fyg. Confederacy of the Eoliana againft Cyrus, 333- 

Epamtnonddi , his character, and the fhare he took in Pelopidas^s 
confpiracy, iii. 339. Appears at the Grtcian congrefs at Sparta 
as the Theban deputy, 35^. His demands, 3<;6- Reflections 
on his condu£l, 358, Aflembles the Theban forces on the 
heights before the plain of LeuAra, 365. Difpofition of his tioops 
oppofed to Cleombrotus, 367. Battle of LeuAia, 368. Ravages 
Eaconia, and rebuilds Meflen^, 401. His motives for evacuating 
Laconia, 404. Is tried for his condufl, and his defence before 
the Theban aflembly, 405' Marches againft Corinth, 408. Is 
again difgraced, 409. Delivers Pclopidas from the hands of 
Alexander king of Theflaly, 420. Compels the Achxans to ac¬ 
cept the Theban alliance, 429. Aims to render Thebes mlfticfs 
of the fea, 440. His attempt to furprife Sparta, 454. Attempts 
Maniinjea, 455. His victory before that city, 459. His death, 
460 His chara£fcr, 462. 

Ephialtes^ an agent employed by Pericles to undermine the authoiity 
of thefenate and Areopagus at Athens, ii. 121. 

Ephuri^ inftituted by Lycurgus^l Sparta, the nature of their office, i, 
I 30, 

uptakest his treachery to the Creek defenders of the ftraits of Ther¬ 
mopylae, i.440» 

Epicidest hia oppdKtion to ThemiHocles filenced by a bribe, i. 430. 

EticKtm, account of his philofophy, iv. 447, His charafter, 449. 

E,puhannusy the citizens of, apply to Corinth for protc^:tion againft 
the Taulanlii, ft. 185, Submits to the Corcyreans on the defeat 
of the Corinthian fleet, 187. 

j6/or^fdud Idir.bic, the diflinaon between, i. 263. 

Epyaxeti wife of Syennefis, governor of Cilicia, mediates betweea 
Cyrus prince of Ferfia and her hulband. Hi. 187. 

Equ drian exercifes at the ancient pul?Hc games, deferibed, 1 . 231. 

Eretria^ naval engagement there, between the Peloponncfian and the 
Athenian fleets, iii, 33, ,, 

Efculapius engages in the Argonautic expedition, I. 21. 

jS/eor/ef and Eolyniccs^ the fons of Oedipus, hiftory of, 1 . 23. 

Eteonkus, his ftratagem to prefeive the Peloponnefian fleet after the 
defe^it of Callicratidas, iii. yu His aodrefs in t^uelling a mvftiny 
among his fcamcii, 

Evagorasj, 
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E’oagoras, king of Cyptus, hi? hiftory and charafter, in. His 

attachment to Athens and friendmip for Conon, 280. RcvoUii 
againft the Perfians, 305- Is reduced to become tributary to 
Perfia, 308. 

Euhaay the ifland of, reduced by the Perfians, i 3 ^ 9 * 

State of tliat ifland, after the cxpulfion of the Thebans, iv, 76. 
The intrigues of Philip of Macedon there, ihid» Philip expels the 
Athenians, 104. The Macedonians expelled by Phocion and De* 
tnofthenes, 177* 

T.udarmdast his expedition to Macedon, iii. 325. 

Muephnus the Lacedemonian, his perfidy, and the fatal confequences ol 
it, i. 159. 

EumeneSf fecretary to Alexander the Great, his charaiSler, iv. 377. 

lEuphacs^ king of Meffenc, his advice on the treacherous hoftilities of 
the Spartans, i. 163. His exhortation to his forces, 167. His 
indecifive battle with the Spartans, 16H. His humane expofition 
of the oracular demand of a virgin facrifice, 174. His deatli, 
175. 

MuphcmuSf the orator, his reply to Hermocrates at Camerina, ii- 

Euphranor, the Corinthian painter, his great charader, and prineipal 
works, iii. 49 T. 

Ettphratest the inundations of, reftraincd by Alexander the Great, iv. 

,?7I. 

Eiiphron, ufurps the government of Sicyon, ui. 431. Is affaflinateJ, 
433. 

EupompuSf the Grecian painter, forms a new fdiool at Sicyon, iii. qgo. 

Eurtptdei completes the Grecian tragedy, by petfedling tbe choruN, 
ii. 140. His charaAer, r;^2. 

Euridice^ queen of Macedonia, folicits the affiftance of Iphicrates in 
behalf of her foiis, iv. 8. 

Eurylochust a Thefialian prince, commands the Amphidyonic army 
fent againft Crifla, i. 219. His army diftrefled by pcfidcnce, 220. 
Takes and deftroys the city, 221 

Eurymedon conduds an Athenian licet to the afliftance of Coicyra, ii. 
260. Concurs in the peifidious cruelty of the Corcyrean parties, 
264. 

--, the Peifian camp there furpilfed and taken by Cimon, ii. 

73. 

Euxitte Sea, the Southern coafl: of, iii. 223. Xenophon propofes to 
fettle his Grecian troops there, 231. 


Falles^ current lelTons of morality ip the early ages of Greece .nd 
Rome, li. 128. 

G 

Gallm of the ancients, the true difpofition of the rowers deferibed, i, 
208. Noul Skilful manageraeiu of them in battle, 379. 

Games, 
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tlames^ public, wby inftituted by the ancient Greeks, i. 226. 

Cav.(tt taken by Alexander the Great, after a defperatc defence, iv, 
502. 

Geilias of Agrigentiim, his riches and fplendid mode of life, iii. i68. 
His miferable death, 170. 

Celm, king of Syracufe, his charadler ii. 36. His ftratagem to de- 
flroy Hamilcar, and his Carthaginian fleet, 37. - Dictates the 
terms of peace to Carthage, 39. 

Geo^raphy^ improved by the expedition of Alexander the Great to 
ii'e Eafl, iv. 409. 

Grrtnans^ as deferibed by Tacitus, compated with the Greeks as de- 
fciibed by Homer, i. 51. Their luperftition dark and gloomy, 

Ghuiciasf king of the Taulantii, takes arms againft Alexander king 
ofMacedon, iv. 245 Is defeated by him, 2^6. 

Cods of the ancient Gieeks, the oiigin and number of, accounted for, 
i. 62. 

GongyhtSf the Corinthian, brings news of relief to the befleged Syra- 
cufans, ii- 377. 

Octrdiut, his hilloiy, iv. 274. His famous knot untied or cut by 
Alexander the Great, 275. 

Gordias of Eeontium applies to Athens for proteAion againfl the 
ufurpations of Syracufe, ii. 337. 

Gran'icu^^ buttle of, between Alexander the Great and the Perfuns, 
iv 258. 

Greece, the ancient htflory of, not fo impe fcA as might be ex¬ 
pelled, i. 2. i. hara( 5 ltis f'f the early Greeks hiftortatia, 3. Note. 
Traditionary accounts of the oiigin of the Greeks, 4. The Do¬ 
rians, Eolians, and lonians, 5. Arrival of colonies fiom Egypt 
and the Eall. 6 Source of the Greek theology, 7. The Phee- 
mcian alphabet introduced, lo The ancient mode of barter, 
ihd. ITov/ peofrled by colonies fiom the few original eftablifh- 
niuits, 13 Happy htuation of this country for commeice, 16. 
Cucnmllauces whuh i-etarded the progrtfs, of fociety in, ibid. 
Pnatigal invali^jns by fea, and rapacious iitroads by land, 17. Oii- 
gui of the dmphiflyouic council, 19. Atgonautic expedition, 
o The object and coufequences of this expedition, 22. The 
ff' roic ages, 23. The war of Thebes, 2^. Improvements in 
policy, 32. Us lirength and re four C's, ■74. Deferip- 
t’Vu jsnd cstc-nt of the country, ibid. Review of the force fent 
agaiull Tioy, 37 Caufes of the Trojan war, 40. Hiflory of 
that war, 44. Calamitous return of the Greeks after the deftruc- 
tio i of Troy, 47. Inquiry jiuo the juflice of the encomium 
paffed by the Gieeks on their own counts y, 49. Coinparifon be¬ 
tween the Greeks of the heroic ages and ||ie Germans, as deferibed 
by T'liitus, 51. The lautlioTis of theif religion, 54, The mo* 
ral tendency and dodtrine of futurity in then leli^on, aflerced fn 
oppofition to late inquiries, s,0. Influence of religion on the 

2 political 
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political ftate of, 65. The dates of, clminjr the heroic agei# 
rather republics than monarchies, ^6. Their civil regulations, 
70. Marriage, 73 Parental affeilion, 77 Military arts, 79. 
Arts of peace, Agricultuie, ihid. I'leclunical arts, 84. 

pine arts, tbld Sciences, S6. Education, thd. Amufement*), 
87. General eftimate of manners and inllitutions during the he¬ 
roic ages, S8. Didrafttons that enfued after the dellrinftion of 
Troy, 91. Caufes of the migrations of the Hellenic tribes, <,-5, 
The Heracleidae eftablilh themfclves in Ptloponnefus, 96. l")!- 

villon of their conquofls, 97. Rivalflifp between the lonians ami 
Dowans, 100 The Ionic migration, loi. Progrefs of coloni- 
yation, ivi2. Doiic migration, 103. View of the Afiatic colo* 
liie-s, ihd. Abolition of monarchy in Greece, 105. Origin of 
orach s, 109 Account of that at Delphi, ,112 Ellabhniment of 
the Olympic games, £i8. The poems of Homer collctled by 
Eycurgus, 124 J^aws of Spaita, 129. State of Greece aher 
the abolition of monarchies, 153 War between the Spartans 
and Mcficnians, 158. State of, at the clofe of the fki il Mcfleman 
war, 177. Second M^lTcnian war, 182. State ot Pdoponuefus 
after the couqueft of MefTenia, 207. State of the uoitbern re- 
pnlilics and colonies, 212. Caufes of the facted war traced, 2l^>. 
The ihfii.t of Delphi plundeicd by the Ciifii.ans, 2x7 Pimci- 
paltvcnts of the lacred Vvai, 218. Itiditutuui of the Pythian 
game., 226 Gynmailic exeicilos, 229 Eqtreftrian tvetciics. 
The Git cum mufic deferibed, 533. L.adfc’a of the pt 1- 
fttlion of the Gretk lauguagc and mulic, 238. Grec an puttiy' 
and potts, 24'^. State of the Gteek colonies in Euiope ausl 
Afiica, 2P9. In Aba, ago. Hillory of Eyoia, 296 Inma 
ovtr-inii by the Peiliauc, 337. Revolt of the Lmiams dgaiufl the 
Feifim government, 357. Conftituiion of Athens, as regultsied 
by Solon, 361. Rapid fucccifcs of the Athenian-j afror the « fla' 
blifliment of a dcmoetacy, 364 Siege of Mijletus by tlie IVr- 
Jlans, 373 Defeat of the fleet first to relieve Miletus, and iofs 
of that city, 380. Three diilinift pei iods into which thchilloiy 
of the Peifian invafion may be divided, 334. 'J'he Cyclades ic- 
daetd, 38H. Battle of Marathon, j</; State of the ftvtral 
lepubllcs at the time of the invafion of Xesxcs, 414 Mtai'uies 

taken by the Giecian ftates to refifl the invader, 426. B ittle i>f 
Thermopvlac, 447. Firfl fea-fight at Artemifiura, 4^5. 'I’he f^’- 
cond, 477. Attica over-run by Xerxes, 464. Baltic of ,S:.Lurus, 
475. Retreat of XerKca, 479. Battle of Plat jean, 505. Battle 
of Mytjalc. 511. 

State of Greece by’the event of this battle, ii. 1, Hiflory of 
the colonization of Magna Grsecia, 9. Wifdom of the Achaca 
laws, 14. Life of Pj’thagoras, the philofopher of Samos, 19. 
Profperfey of the Athenians, 43. Trtaclic.ry of Paufanlai, 36. 
Banifhment and Death of Themitlocles, 63. Death of Aru'iides, 
and elevation of Cimon to the command of the Grecian airny, 

67 . 
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67. Peace concludeti betwe<5» Artaxerxes and the Athenians^ So. 
0 bftacles to a general and lafting confederacy of the Grecian 
Hates* Si. The city of Sparta deftroyed by an earthquake, 84. 
Third Meffenian war, ibid. Commotions among the Grecian. 
Hates, 89. The famous truce of thirty years, 04. Charadler of 
Draco and his laws, loy. Review of the inuitutlons of Solon, 
lo 5 . Hiftory of the Greek philofophy, 127. Tragedy, 149. 
Comedy, 143. The Grecian feHivals, 150. Condition of the 
Grecian women, I$2. The courtezans, 1^5. Superiority of the 
Greeks in the arts of defign, 158. Review of the moll dillin* 
guiihed Grecian artiHs and their works, 170. Hiftory of the Pe- 
lopoBneriaii war, x8i. Sentiments of the Dacedaemonlan allies on 
the peace between Athens and Sparta* 305. The war renewed, 
318. Athenian expedition to Sicily, 350. Difaftrous event of 
this undertaking, 40'’(. 

General combination of the Grecian ftates againft Athens, 
iii, 3, The treaty with Athens violated by the Pcrfians, 5. The 
preparations of the Peloponneiians to allift the revolt of the Abatic 
dependencies of Athens, 8. Battle of Miletus, 11. The 
democracy of Athena overturned, and' the government of the 
four hundred formed, 24. The democracy reftored at Athens, 
Account of the Eleufmian myfterics, 46. Athens befiegcd 
by Dyfander, 90, Athena taken and dilimantled, 94. Cruel 
oppreiiion of the Spartan government over the conquered pro¬ 
vinces, 98. The thirty tyrants of Athens, 100. Accufation 
and death of Socrates. 129. His principal followers, 147. State 
of fine arts at tins time, 149. The EUans fubjugated by the 
Spartans, 161. The Meffenians driven from Greece by the Spar¬ 
tans, Hid. How Sicily was detached from a dependance on 
Greece, 162. Memorable retreat of the Greeks from Afia, under 
the condu^ of Xenophon and Cheirifophus, ait. War be¬ 
tween Artaxerxes and Sparta, 241. A jealoufy of the Spartan 
power entertained by the Grecian ftates, excited by the intrigues 
of Tithraufte^. 267. A league formed againft Sparta, 275. The 
walls of Athens rebuilt hy Conon* 294. The'terms of a general 
peace, dsl^l;ated by Artaxerxes, 304. Refteflions on this peace, 
309. War in Macedqn* 323. The citadel of Thebes feized by the 
Spartans, 331, The democracy in Thebes leftored by Pclopidas, 
340. Congrefs held at Sparta under the"*influence of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, 352. Battle of Leudfra, 308. . State jf Greece after this 
bat^Ie, 374 State of Thefialy, 37 7.. State of Greece after the affaf- 
fmation of Jafon of Phcrts, 389. Alliance between Athens and 
Sparta, 397. 406. A general congrefs of the Grecian ftitesat the 
court of Artaxerxes, 423. But the ratification of the^ treaty concluded 
jbere. refufed by the Grecians at home, 426. Battle of Mautinxa, 
439. State of Greece after that battle, 465* Abufes of judiciary 
powci in the Greek republics, 470. Abules of the theatre, 472. 
The labial war of Aihemu 480. State of philofophy at this time. 
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485. Statuary, 487. Painting,;489. Liter^tiire, 497. Xeno- 
plion, ibid* Plato, 5 *^ 2 * 

HUlory of Macedon, iv, s. The facred war againft Phocis, 
4.4. Philip (lopped at the ftraits of Thermo'pylai, 61. ^ Maccdoa 
dJ.'larcd a member of the HcUenic body, 143. Philip dcclarerl 
general of the Amphi£lyons, 197. Battle of Cheronxa, 218, 
Nature and extent of Philip’s? authority in Greece. 232. Death 
of Philip and acceffion of Alexander* 257. Deftrufilion of 
Thebea by Alexander, 248. Conamotions in, checked by Anti- 
pater, 433. Remains in quiet during the remainder of Alexan¬ 
der’s reign, 334. State of, during the latter years of ^lejfandcr, 
437. Death of Alexander,'383. Great extent of the Greek 
language, 398. Note. State o^ after the death of Alexander, 
400. State of literature, 402. Mufic, 405. Arts of delign, 
ibid. Geography, aftronomy, a*d natural hiftory, 409. Works 
*" of Ariftotle, 411. The Peripatetics, 419. Philofophical tenets 
of Ariftotlc, 43Qw Tenets" of the ftoics, 433. Tenets of Epicu¬ 
rus, 447. Of Pyrrho, 449. , ' . . 

Giydusj the fon of Xenophon, fuppofed to have killed Epamlaondas, 

lii. 460. Note. /* »• 

Gmfchard, bis remarks on the difference of warfare between the an¬ 
cients and chc moderns^ iv. 316/ Note. ^ 

Gyge$t how he obtained the crovvn of Lydia, i, 296. , 

Gylippus, the Spartan commander, his timely arrival to the relief of 
the befieged Syracufans, ii. 378. Defeats the Athenians In a fally, 
479. Defeats them in a ^neral engagement, 387, (’apturea 
Demolthenes and his troops on their retreat from Syracufe, 40^, 

»And Nicias, 409. _ , , , 

Gymnajik exercifes in the Grecian games dcfcnbed,,i. 228. 


H 

lialiaHusy befieged by Lyfander, but relieved by the Thebana, iii* 
271. Lyfander defeated and killed before the town, 27?, 
Balicarnajfut, befieged by Alexander the Great, iv. 265. llte town 
taken and dcmohfhed, 368. 
ffamilcart hU invafion of Sicily, and death, ii. ^7. 

Banmbalf undertakes the conqueft of Sicily, iii. 164. Is, with the 
gieateft portianXjf his troops, dcllroyedhy the peftilence, 165. 
Hfippinefi, how ellimated by Solon the Athenian fage, i. $ 65 . 
Plarmocydes, commander of the PHockn detachment fent to the army 
of Mardonius, his gallant behaviour on his ill reception by that 

general, L 495. . f ' ' . 

'Narp^gus, a Mede,^ his llratagem to give Cyrus^ kn advantage in 
batde over Crcnfns, i. 320 Reduce^ cptintriea of Lower Ana 
for Cyrus, 337. Talces Phocaea aWdoned by its inhabitants. 


Batpalwtf governor of Babylon under Alexander the Oreat, his UH'* 
fuccefsfiu treachery, iv, 368, 

vot. IT. <« . HtcaimfolU, 
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Matof^oHs* tlicancient natwe of I^oma, u 155. 

Hecatus, the divioci*, his politic advice to the Spartans at the furpnlc 

a Pelopoirueron fl«t tot to the Atheniau 
coaft,ni. 3 a. .Defeats the Athenians at Eretna, 33- 
Bmlachut, the Athenian general, proteAs Mantinxa againlt the fur- 
prife attempted by Epaminondas, lii. 456^ • 

Mtlen, the motive that iuggefted the rape of, I. 40-, to' 

Is married tq Menelaus, ihd^ Elopes with Paris, thul Is reco- 
J’ted on the deftrudion of Troy, 47. Ini^nce of her perfonal 

plant anciently cnltivated and prepared at Criffa for 

OifFufe their colonies and language 
: over Greece, Caiifes of thg migrations of the HeUeme tribes 

after the Troian war, 95* ^ , . « • • . 

Betotu in Sparta, who comprehended wodcr that appellation, 1. 1 
Ktow Ih^ wtre reduced to a fl:atc of navery, ■ 17.. Confp.rc mth 
the Partheni* to revenge their qomnion fuffenngs, 179. The 
' Meffemans reduced to the fame degree of fe^viuide with them, at.. 
Revolt of them and the Meffenians, teimcd the third Meffenian 
war, ti. 84* They are received by the Athenians on the reduc 
tion of Ithomc, ' Cruel treatment of, by the Wtans, 294. 
‘Are armed by the Spartans at the renewal of the 1 cloponnefian 

the favouTite of Aleitaiider the mift^en for 

him by Darius’s mother*, Sifygambie, iv. a 89. Maines Darms s 
’ dauehter, Diypetis, 575 - Plis death, 37'^; 

Htraclu^ cxpdto by tbeVelopida, ind received into Attica, t.^5. 
Their invaiiou of, and edablifliment in Peloponncfus, 90. Their 
divifion of their conqncfts, 97. 

Hermocratn, procures a general congrefs of the 

the interterence of the Athenians m the affairs of that 

•j-jg. Animates hh coimliymen to defend bymcufe again ft the 

Athenians, 3^4. He folicits aid from V.a 

His w orks of defence agaiaft the approaches of the befiegers, 37O. 
Defeats the Athenian Icet, His fcheme tp priwent the re¬ 
treat of the Atheninn- gaW‘e«> 39 S* fchcroc to retard 

their final rcti^t, 400, r;*. v, a 

Buwis his fhipa, to prevent the captp^e, of them by the Atheni¬ 
an?, iii. 37* U banifWd by the Syrjci^ans, but receives 
wes of love andrtfpcA from hia foidiers and failors^ His 

qf his confpiracy againft Alfexauder the Great, 

hischamaer imd rank as a wnter, 1, 3* *Awe. His 

’ His account of the times of Hmner and Kcfied,^o. 
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Nate, His hiftary df Cyrus preferable to that of XeoopliK->n, 

Note. His encomiatn on the cliihate of Ionia, 335, , Note. His 
account of the dofitrines of Zoroafter, $ig. 

His character as an hlitoriaa, in- t^z. Compared with Thu- 
cydldes^ 1 r,6. , 

Heroic ages of Greece, a review of, i, 2j. ’ In religion, 52- In 
^ policy, 6 ( 5 . In domeftic aifefitions, 72. In war, 79, In arts, 84. 
Sciences, 86- Education, iSfJ, Amufements, 87. General ef**' 
timateiof manners and inftitutions, 88. 
lieftod, his account of the number df heathen divinities, i. 6*. 
liest iMeter thought to be the onl^ kind of verfe known in the time of 
Homer, i. 249. Note. 

Hieron, king of i^yracule, his reign, ii, 

Jitpparchust tyrant of Athens, his cbaraAer, it, 117. 

Htppiasi, king of Athens, expelled for his oppredlve government, 
* i. 364, 365. Note. Abortive attempt of the hpartaiis to redore 
him, 366. Applies to the Perhans, 368. Is killed in the battle 
of Marathon, 399, 

I/ippocratee, the phyficlan, the letters under his name, giving an ac¬ 
count of the plague of Athens, Ihevrn to he fpurious, ii. 225. 
Note. 

—— —, the Athenian general, defeated at Dellum by the Thebans, 
ii. 292. , 

HippadromCi for eqiieflriau exercifes, at the ancient public games, its 
hze, i. 231. 

Hiftiaus,^ tyrant of Miletus, oppofe? the fcheme of" cutting off the 
retreat of Daiius Hytlafpis from Scythia, i. 355. Attaches him- 
fclf to Darius, 356 His feheme to withdraw himfelf, iW. is 
commiffioned by j^ariusto affifl m erufhiag the revolt in Ionia, 374. 
His intrigues and death, 371;. 

Homerf his poems illuffrate the obfctirc antiquities of, hig country, 
1,4. Hia account of the ancient Greek method of barter, 11, 
Note, His poems long an aulhority to fettle dd’puted boundaries, 
36. luqiiiiy into his authority as an hiRorian, 49. His mytho- 
logy conformable to popular belief, •: i, Remark on his delcrip- 
tion of the fhield of Achilles, 68. Note- Exhibits moving feenes 
of conjugal affcfilion, 77. Hi# adcoUnt of the Hate of the arts, 
83, His poem# colleifted by Eycurgus, and brought to Sparta, 
lay. The time when he lived afoertairtcd, ibid* Note, 350. 
Note. , 

Honour^ the modern point of, unknbwa to the Greeks, and of Scy-. 

thian origin, i. 282. ^ ' 

Hor/e-racef^ why not fo early pra^ifed a# chariot-race# at the Grecian 
public games, i. 332. ; 

Num^^ yir*. hia encomium on the Roman 104. Note*. 

Hydafpee., paffage of Alexander the over that river, iv. 347. 

Porus defeated hy Alexander, 351. A^fexsodcr’a paffage down 
that river, 363. ^ ^ 

11*58 Nypridet/ 
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I/jpBtUeft decree paffcd at Athoilr on Ws motlooi m confequcactf of 
* the defeat at Cheronasa) iv. stz$* 


^dtnhict and epodc* the diftiadtion between* i. 263. 

Ja/m undertakes the Argonaatic expedition, 1 ^ 20. 

— of Pheras, his charadtcr and fortunes, iii. 377. Conference 
between him and Polydamas, Is declared captani-gencral 

of the ThcflaUaiis, 380, His cong[uc(ls, 3S1. Courts arf alliance 
vttiK Thebes, 383 His views in mediating a truce brtweeu 
Thibts and Sparta, 384- Circucnftance's of his afTaiTmatton, 

^ 3 '^ 5 * * 

fdfaj^t Plato’s dodlrine of, iti. 509 

faartUf a Lybian chief, heads a revolt of the Egyptions againd Ar* 
taxerxes, ii. 7 < 5 . 

an expedition to, undertaken by Alexander the Great, iv. 539. 
The expedition of Bacchus to, inquired into, 344. 

Infantry more ufeful in warthad cavalry, i* 312. 

Inhsnttmxt the law of,,during the heroic ages of Greece, i 70 
lomdf the original inhabitants of, i. 5. Is fettled by Grecian fugi¬ 
tives under Neleus and Androclus, the younger fons of Codrus, 
king of Attica, 101* Their profperity there, 104. 292 Their 
fuccefsful cultivation of arts, 293. The lonians folicit the 
fjriendihip of Cyrus, with his anfwtr, 332. The Ionian confe¬ 
deracy, 333. Application to the mother-country for affiflduce, 
^5. Isovcr-runby the Perfians, 337, Revolt of a^ainll the 
Ferfians, 357, AiC affifted by the Athenians, 3(59. But at 
length deferted by them, ^72. FormidabK* exertions of the Per- 
fians to fupprefs them, Siege of Miletus, 373. Defeat 

the Grecian fleet, but lofe that city, 380. The country recovers 
its profperity under the Pertian govcriimcnt, 381. Tkcir flupa 
defert from the Perilans at the battle of'Salamis, 477. Battle of 
Mycald, 311. 

Great progrefs of the fine arts there, in 162. 

J^jkphui^ the authenticity 0^ his htftorir of the Jews defended* ii. 21. 
Ntiti, Reafons for difcrcditing his account of thejourney of Alex¬ 
ander the Great to Jerufaletb* iv. jgi. Mr/e- t 

/jthtfrdf&ti commands, the Grecian auxiliaries fent to perfia, but re¬ 
turns difguRed at the fervice, iii. 3^1 Is fent, with an army to 
alflfttbe Spartans againfl the Thfeban Invafion, 401. His con* 
du^ cenfured, 404. Is accufed by CharCS„ aud tried for failure 
of duty, 482• Dies in extie, 483. 

ittftitdtcf the regular celcbratioii of the Olympic games, i. 

iid» 

iriftf its ufefalnefs and fcarcity rendered# in eaily times, a very con*, 
fCaiient uaealure of exchange, u 414. Tb» coinage of it,- there- 
^ fore, mto mmty at Sparta, not improbable, Bl 4 * 

/Mas, 
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Ijad&Si a Spartan, romantic ftpry toH of^ by Plotarcli> iii 455#,, 

iVb/<r, , . * . 

Jfchyhs, bis dcfperate defence of Spiritis againft the Arcadj^na, ill. 

^ 94* ' ' ' ' ' ' ''' * ^ L 

JJocrates^ his encomiiim on Pythagoras, how to be underftood, ii 2Zl 
N^ote. 

His chara< 9 :er of the Elcttfinian myfteries, ah 47.. Note His 
chiraAer of the ariiiocratical fa^ions fupported by jLyfander. 99, 
Note, Hia chavadier as an orator, 501. Motives of nia conduffil 
in reference to Philip of Macedon, 50a,' " 

Iffust difpofuion of the Macedonian and Perfian armies, previous to 
the battle of, iv. 284. The Perfians defeated, *87. 

/thome, maintained by the Meflenians againft the Sparpins, i. 171 .' 
|a reduced by the Spartans, 17d« * 

* The foitrefs of, feized by the Helots, on the deftrudlion of 
^ Sparta by an earthquake, in 84,, Long liege aa^^ redudiion of, 

Jupiter^ the temple of^ at Olympisr - deferibed, ii. 86, Coraparifon 
oi. with other Grecian temples, 8g* The temple of, iu 'Agrigeh- 
tum, defgribed,''ill. 167. 

( Ammtm), the fttuation bf the oracle of, deferibed, iv. 306. 
is vilited by Alexander the Great, 307. 
yuftin, his character of Arrybus, tlie grandfather of Pyrrhus^ iii* ^8^r 
Note ' 

Juvenal, his fatircs criticized, I. 421.- Note, it. , 


K 

Knotviedge, human, Plato^ account of the origin of,,iii. 512, 


hacotna d«yp:ribed, i. 15 5, See Sparta, . 

Laerines% a Spartan deputy, his declaration to Cyrus, king df Perfia, 

»• 33 ^* * , ’ 

Lamachus, his advice to the Atlienian commanders of the armament 

fent to Sicily, ii. 354. Is kmed ^before Syraotfc, 376. 

I^mphcus is taken by Lyfander, the Pcloponnefian admiral, iii. Sa, 
Land, an idea of property ini one of the paoft important fteps in the" 
progiy:fs of fociety, i. la. pifowted boundaries pfr in Greece, 
long fettled by the authority of Hompirfs poems, ;How cuki- 
- vated in' Greece, during tne *hcro^o How divided in 

‘ Sparta, by the laws of Eyenrgus, 2" 

chief of the Agrians, aflifta WJiy In his return hSK 

'PeU&, IV, ^43. . . , <,/L ' L - ‘ 

X<iqyn^,^eneral comparifon between tlifl of Greece and that of the 
, OririitaWri* 15. Canfes of the p^^ion of the Greek 

V 'langi}^e/#3$« Connedlion betwe^ft the^hlclody of hmgnage and 
ihiit-ofmttftc, a4$.- > ^ ^ : 

ekpreflion ofthtt |>leceb^^ 7^" 
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Is re- 


Laff^.h vigorous defence of, againa Tlumbron, lu. 244 

duccd by D-crcylUddSv tbul _ */* •. 

co.r.n,aL=r of an Athenian convoy of prov.fions to Sc 

lydibrh, feized by ihe Macedonians, iv. 182 . Ihe Jhip^ leltoTca 

Xet«I^fttcce‘edttotl.e throne of Sparta, i. 416 - ‘''j'; 

Pelopooncnana in the It.a.ta ol :r 3 ‘ 

the Lacka of the PeriUna. 4 H.v maivn >„,moy 


i ^ I 4 


'fc» 

i.i the 


atiatiCS or tuc *. a, - - -V - p«rfvyn rnnm 

the treachery of iSphiahes, 444- hur, nfe the '-“"P 

re night, 446. l» killed in the mcn,or..hk battle of iher- 


gcncial,' in, 3:^0. killed by Pc op* 33 '* , y 

Leotxckuh’s, llic reputed fori ot Agir, l^iwg of feparla, bis doubtiui 
^ legitimacy, iii 1^1 is preicnOons to the crown of bpaita dif- 

zXi^defci^?knlTud*^^^^ of Its political 

cf'iuKCtion with Athens, Mcafurcs taken by the Lefbmns 

preparatory to a revolt, 237> They jon, 

Athens, 2 9 Siege of Mytilcue. thJ. The cit> furrenders, 

24 ». Tieatmcnt ol the inhaoitantu, 2 50. ^ -p.rytir. 

Leudlrat tht bpartan''forccs ailcmble ou the plain of, in. 3- 4. 

there airaink the Xhebans* 3 ^ 7 ^ . r 1 r • t ..m,- of 

XheXe^ fate of, io Greece, at the clofc of the focal war of 

Athent, >“• 497 - . Altxandu-the Great, iv. 40a. 

adSrK”a?ounUyn'enf 4 Vn. ^ 

hI turn oppofition to Pelopidrs^s treaty, 427. liffeat, a peace 
between the Arcadians and the Athtniaiis, 43 b 

* ^ ^ 1 _ ilA. M ^r»rf tn V **0 t ri^ 


and biingv them to Bpa.ta Sid. , Cucumtees <hat .cco^ 
“ended ihcfe compoStiona to hi, not.ee, 145. Ihc "«>n objefta 
of his lettiflation, lay. His favouiablc recepiion , nt Petphi, 
L$ ffis regulations for thc.dift.ibuttoo of pohpcal power, 
ho.'. Iriftitutcs tlie Ephori, 130. H.s laws concetnwg pro- 
Trfrtvj'ifi. "Inticdates hon mooty, 133. Efitcis of h« mil- 
Futi^s ilid. His fans compnfed m mcmoiial verfes, 136. His 
eaprfjeVw 4b. encourage fopulatioo. 139> H» c^e ?f '**' 
hi. OftduSition, 143. Coincidence Of Hs inaitn. 

S hh thofe of the heroic ng«..i4». Caofe, 7'’“so"ua™ 
rtiined his 5nSitoli<@s»- >30. H» e*j?edient to bind the Spartans 

topreferve his Con- 
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Conformity between his inftitatfons and thofe of Pjrthagoras* 

ii. . 

hycurgu^y the orator, flimulates the Athenians to put to death their 
gfLiieral i^yllcles, iv. 226. 

l^ydia^ its ancient limits, i. 295. Btiefhiilory of, 296. Sardes 
taken by Cyrus, 325. 

Lyfcmder, c'^’mmander of the Peloponncfian forces, his charaiSlcr, 

iii. 52. His confeience with Cyrus, the fon of Darius, 54. 
JVocures an augmentation of pay for the Giecian feamen, 5B. 
Defeats the Athenian fleet in the abfence of Alcibiade&j, 6o« liia 
capacity for party intrigues, 62. Is fucceeded by Callicratidas, 
65. Rtiumes the command of the fleet, and takes Lampfacus, 
82. Defeats and captures almoft the whole of the Athenian 
fleet, 85. Puts Ills prduners to death, 88 Reduced the coails 

.and ifiknds of Afla and Europe, 88. Befiegea Athens, 90. The 
city fuprenders, and is difmantled, 94. His arbitrary and cruel 
treatment of the conquered provinces, Procures the death of 

• Alcibiades, 11 z. He invells Thrafybulus in the Piraeus, 120. 
Plis operations oppofed by PauCanias. 12 s Efpoufes the pre- 
tenflons of Agefilaus to the Spartan crown, 249. Is difgufleU at 
the treatment he receives from him, 25 < 5 . His invafion of the 
ThtLan teiutoiy, 271, Is killed before Haliartus, 273. 

lyfiasf the orator, his account of the perfecutioii of himfcif and 
family by the thirty tyrants of Athens, iii. 102. Collegia a body, 
and joins Thrafybulus to oppol'e them, 1Character of his 
orations, ^77. Note. His chaiafter as an brator, 501. 

Ly/iefes, one of the Athenian generals at the battle of Cheronaea. Ins 
indifereet conduct, iv. 220- Js put to death, 226. 

Jj^ippuSf his eminence as a caller in bronze, iv. 406. 

Lycifcust pielervcd his daughter from being facnficed by the Mefle- 
nians, i. 172. 

M ' 

Macedonia^ the. coaft of, deferibed, ii, 196, A revolt of, from the 
Athenian governtnent,. inftituted by the Cbriuthians, 198. And 
the Spartans, 2:95, 

The Spartans enter Into a war againU the Olynthian confede¬ 
racy, iii. 52 c. Olynthus reducedj) 329. Perdiepaa eflablilhed on 
the tnrone of Macedon by Pelopidas, 417. 

The firft; ptincijjality founded theare by Caranas, Iv. a. The 
prudent condu^ of the firll princea, the primary caufe of th« 
greatnefs of Macedon, 2. Brief blftdry of, preceding the rei^n 
of ArchelaUB I. 4. CharatStef of A^helaa^s, 5. Revolutions in, 
to ther reHoratioh 6f Amyniiia Ur -T Eprydice foHcits the affiCt- 

sdtcc bt l^h^batea, in beh^f of hi# Hiftory of Perdic- 

cap, 9. Diifc^dled ftate of the cbtmtrf on hw deaths 1.0. < Philip 
declared'* 1 *^ Ibftitation of tti« hnadd of Coaipamcmt|k 2o» 
>^h« oonauem of Philip, tz. Birth of Alexanckr, ^7- The 
" ' *'* 4 ^ , Oiynthiau.;' 
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OlynthJan tertitory added to Macedon, lOo. Maoedon declared 
a member of the Hellenic body, 143 Battle of Cberoncea, 218, 
Ktmark<t on the liberal Ipirit or the Macedonian government, 
231, JDea^th of FbUlp, and acccflion of Alexander, 237. Sec 
Jkmndtn* 

J^a»na Gr<ft;%af occafon of giving thi? name to the fouthern divifion 
ot Italy, i 177. 

Hiftot) ot the colomVation ot, li 9 General caufe% of the 
profpejity of theft cOlonica, ti Their mantitra and poiuy fm~ 
piovtd bj Fythagoras, j 8. Decline of, and Jeflru^^iou of the 
P)thagcrtan6,41. 

Mahti risfirndb of Akxaiider the Great iu befieging tbeii fortrefs, 
iv 3<>3. 

l^^An, hta obligatiom, whence derived, actoiding to the Stoics, 
IV 436. * 

l^anttnmi battle of, between the Spartans and the conftdeiate 
Argivts and Athenians, ii. 322, 

jts fituation deferibed, iii. 3T4. Haughty meflage received 
there, from the Spartan govetnment after uic pea<e of Antalci- 
das 3>^* The town behtged and taken by Agcfipulu., 317. 
The inhabitantB rffufe their (hare of the Olympic tre ifurt, 44;^ 
Attempt ofKpaminonda'; tofuiptife this city, 456. Vnftoi) gamed 
by Epaminondas there, 459 

Marathoaf battle of, between the PerCan^ and Athtrlans i 397* 
ATaedbiiiirx, hia chamber, and expedition to Greece 1. 3,5. His 
iPleet deHrored by a ftorm, ,386. Procures hmafelf to be left m 
chslrgip of Gt^eece, on the retreat of Xervea, 479. Enters into a 
n^ocution with the Athenians, 487 Hia addrefs to tlie Athe^ 
mans, rW* The iU fuccefs of his felicitations, 489, Kavages 
Attica, 492, Battle of Platwa, 504. His death, 506, 

Ii/Tarrf(ig(jt the ohligatlool’And ceremonies of, during the heroic ages 
of Greece. I. 73. Conjugal affe^ion, 77* 

MtiJllmti a Pctltan in a Avirmilh ’»^ith the Atlicuians, 

why worn by performers on the^ Grecian theatre, iii, 473. 
Major* bi» propo^fed corteiSlion 9^^ Xenophon*a account 
* of the ordet of the Cl'ecmn march from Afia, examined, iii 214. 
JVe/tf, 

its uffe In itgulatmg the rhythm df ant ent mufie, i* 244* 
“^rhe great yarktiea of, 246c * • 

arts, ftate of, |n the heroic ages of Greece, i, 84- * 

Mc^iea daifried into Gretd* hy the Argonants, 2a. , t 

the PerOan genetj^, raifes the pege of Memphis, li. 77, 
K^docca the ^reciah tktmy in Profopts to eapitulatitm, 78, 

hia remarJt eto toe rap^fty of Perllan 

army, 1.43«. ^ . .1* * 
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Megarvi, caufe of the quarrel bet#cett that ftate and Athens, h. lor^ 
The ttnilory of, invaded by Pericles, 

Ve'ampaSi the Grecian bard, who, i 2; a. 

Mtlanthm^ king of Mvffenia* dlfpofftfled of hia dominiona by the 
Herat Icldae, 9B. Eefcoroes king ol Attica, 99 

Melody of the Gieci'an mufie, i 241 DiitinftioiH under thi'^ hcTt}, 
242. Coaued^ioin between that of langtiagc and that of tnuf'c, 

"jShlost th* jiland of, defi:rjb<rd, II n?7.* Coufeience befwocu the 
commilfioners from Athens and thofe of Melo*?, Redtn^hon 

of Mdos, and cruel fate (>f the inhabitants, 

CMicral, account of his model of the of the rowers ii 
the ancient galhes, i 209 Note. 

Memphis^ befieged by the Athenians, and relieved by Megaba/us, 

-M. 77* . . 

MinclauSi his marriage with t^c famous Htlcn of Bparta, i 41’. 
Who ib ftductd from him by Pans, 4s, Animates the Grecian 
ftates to revenge his caule, 4^ 

Miffsnia^ dtferibed, i. 156. The people, ihd. How the capitnl 
gained on afcendcncy over the other cities hi Meffema, 57^ 
Caiifes of the wA- with Sparta, 158 Amphtia feiatd by the 
Spartans, 162. And the country plundered, 164 n inde- 
cifive battle with the iSpaitans, 170. The Meffenians ft ced to 
letirc to the mountains of I'home, 171. Ithome icdijced, 176. 
Severe terms impofcvl by the* Spaitans, 177. Ke\olt rigainll the 
Spartans, 181. Battle of Defae, 1B2. Succtfoful evplons againft 
the Spartans, Anllomcnes dtfeated, lyo, Dirailrnus end 

of the ferond Meffenian war, 199, 

The thud Mefleoian wai, li, 84. 

The Meffenians driven from Greece by the Spartans, iii. 
Meffenc rebuilt by the Theban geutial Epatmnotidab, 402. 

MeJJinat the cHy of, founded, ». 2oy. ^ 

Metaphyfics of Ariliotk, account of, iv. 412. 

Methymn^ taken by Callicratidasr Jh. 67. 

Mtdea, battk of, between the Spartans hnd the Arcadkna, lii, 412. 

Milehift a city of Ionia, befieged by the Perfian8> i. 373. Is taken, 
380. 

Battle of, betweeq the Athenians and the Peloponnefians, iff. 

II, 

MUtiary difcjplinG of the Grecians. I, 393. Of the PeHians, 

MUtiam% king of Cardia, lecommenda cutting off the retreat of 
Darius Hyftafpis from Scythia, i, 354*. , Retiires u> Athena, 357. 
Confidcraitons which infiueuced^him to advifa the Athenians to 
li/k a battle with the Perfian invaders, 39?* His ptudcnt eoili- 
obtains him the foie command of the Athenian forces, . 97. 
Difpofitiun of his army at the battle of M^vathon, tUd Ho’* 
poors bellowed ofl hioi after this yiiSlci^fs 4*^*- Is veffed with 
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the command ot the 404. His motive for befieging Paros, 
ibid. Caufe of hi? failure, 405. Hia unhappy end, 406. 

I\dtltonf his defcripUon of ihe Grecian mode of marching to battle, 
ii. 3 *4- No^e* 

Minertiai the Hatue of, formed by Phidias, ii. 172. iii. 50. An- 
uivcrfury of the Plyntetia, how obferved, ibid* 

JWinas, the elder, his hiftory and character, i. 29, 

., the fecond, his chara6ler, i 30. His generofity to Theftua, 
51, 

the fabulous accounts of, exploded, !. 32. 

Montyy iron, the ufe of, introduced in Sparta by Lycurgus, i. 

* 33 * 

Morahy a dedu£lion of Platons’ doftrihe concerning, ui. 511. Caufes 
of the diverfity of motal character, 519- 
jSdolyn<tcianSy the fingular ftru^ture of their habitations, ili, 229. 

MuftCy that of Greece dtfenbed, i-233. Why introduced at the 
public games, 2^5, Its CAtent, and the purpofes to which k 
, was applied, Caufes of its perfe<fiiidn, 238. Mtlody of, 241. 
Connefilion between the melody of language and of mufic, 2.^3. 
Counterpeiht not under'lood by the Greeks, 247 Nute. Influ¬ 
ence of the mulical contefts at the public games, 

Its extenfive influence over mankind, hi. 475. State of, in the 
age of Alexander the Gieat, iv. 405. 

Mycale, battle of, between the Greeks and the Peifians, i. 5*1* 
Mycentty the town of, deftroyed by the Argives, ii. 90. 

Myronidts, the Athenian General in Boeotia, defeats the Thtbans 
nearl*anagra, ii. 9^ ^ ' 

Mythology ,oi the Greeks juftified by popular belief, 1.31. Com¬ 
pared W'ith that of the ‘ancient Germans, 52. The poweiful cf- 
fe^s of, alferted, in oppofition to late inquiries, 34. Attempts 
to derive the Greek mythology from more remote fources, 
hitherto unfuccefsful, 58. Philofophical deduction of, 59. Moral 
tendency of, 63. The abpfcs of, unknown during the heroic 
ages, 65. Its influence on the political Hate of Greece, 66. 
Myfikney the Capital of Lefbos, belieged by the Atlienians, ii, 239. 
Surrenders, 242. The treatment of the captives debated at 
Athens, 244^ Harrow efcape of the inhabitants, 250. The city 
demoliflied, ibid. 

N ^ . 

Kitvrt, one univerfal jTyflcm of, iw , 

^^nerally applied by the ^arfy Greeks to piraticalpur- 
potes,i.,,;iy, '^ 

a fcttletrient granted there by''the Athenians to the 
’ ...Spartaq Heidis and ii* 8s» Affifta ihl Aihenjass in 

'• PdoiwMwjflian vvar, 270* 285.'' , ^ ■ 

', The Mtpniaasi cf Nanpa^ua drjvtiit’)o«t of Greece by 

* ' ® * ' i-'' ' 1'^'« 
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Nearchust lik famous voyage from the mouth of the Indus to that of 
the Euphrates, iv ^565. 

Nelrosy of Cos, undertakes the cure of the petlilence in the Am- 
phitlyonic army before CrilTa, i. 220. Poifona the water that 
fupplied the city, 2z2. 

Ni’obufe, a Parian damfel beloved by Archilochus, her unhappy fate, 
i. 262. 

Nkeraius and his fon put to death by the thirty tyrants of Athens, 
in. 100. 

Nkoniachtis betrays the operations of the Athenians in Bccotia to the 
Spartans, ii, 2yr. 

bSkias td Athens, his charaftei, ii. 282. Reduces the ifland 
Cytheta, 289. Accornplirttes a peace with Sparta, ^^04. Op- 
pofes the SiciKan expedition, His ftratagem to deceive the 

Syracufans, .36'5. Defeats them in battle, 36H. lie prepares 
for another campaign, 37His armament reinforced, 375. 
Applies to Athens for farther afliilance, 379. Arrival of De- 
luoilhench with a Beet, 5By. Is defeated m a general engagement, 
387. Superlliiioufly delays railing the fiege till his retreat 
becomes impiadicable, 391. Prepares for another fea-llght, 39^. 
His addrefj to his dclpondtng troops, on their retreat from Syra- 
< life, 402, His pnidciit order ol retreat, 404. Is haiaffcd by 
the enemy, 405, Surrenders himftif and his men to Gylippus, 
4C9- Is put to death, 411. 

Aia’ai, the Athenian painter, his chief excellence, and principal 
w'ork'*, iii. 49 

I^kojlraius commands the Athenian fquadron fent to the relief of 
Corey ra, ii. 256 His judicious condui^l in an engagement with 
the PtioponnclUn Beet at Corcyra, 25S. 

Kwhe^ the icuiptured gioup of, defcribed, li. 177. 

o 

Ode in Grecian poetry, the charaacriflics of, L 275. Its merit 
injured by the want of the accompaniments of inufic and dancing, 

£79. 

Oipnptu^ defcjiplion of the temple of Jujiiter there, iT. 86. The 
city of, feized by the Arcadians, who celebrate the games, iii, 
441;. The Olympic treafure plundered, 447. The temple re- 
ifured to the Elians, 449- ^ ^ ^ 

OJytnptust lifter of Aiibbas king of Epirus, her firft introdudlion to 
the notice of Philip of Maecdon, iv. 35. Is married to him, 36. 
Biith of Alcxsttider the Great, 37. Eutenams refentment at 
Philip’s iiilidelity, 2335. Is reconefted to him, 2^6. ■y 

Olympic games, the; origin of, traced, i. n6. The tmmediate caufe* 
ot thtir cflabiiftimeijt, 118. ' Nature of this inttitution, and its 
important confequenccs, 119. Inquiry btp the phyCcaf ^ffedls of 
the games, 279. . “ 

^ \ Qlyntbusn 



ilreogthana i>ower attained by that city, liu 221. Brave 
: ‘ ftiiilatice made by, againft the Spartans, 326. Is re 4 t»ced by Bo- 

tbe Olynthiati confederacy, wbicli excites thcjca- 
lonfy of Bhflip of Macedon, iv, ^6. ‘‘ U ftrcngthened by the ac- 
cefTiotl of' AmphipoUs, 27. The; m.tJ'igiies pflHiilip prcvm an 
altlance ivith Athens, 28* JPHtkp myadea 
- tWyo. bcficgea Olynthiui, i88* city Uken, 98. ^ 

cood«^^s the retreat of t^TlKSctan Jthiy, after the death 
<«hilomei«B, iv. 49- Is >cbofcn genera!, and rfenewa the war, 52. 
Ift:4ef«at<Jd and kdkd by ThHip of Macedon, 55^ .. 1 

Cra^y, ^rccistn, the origtn of, traced, 1. icO- Cauks which gave 
ce&nty! to that at Belphi,. 112^ doubtful refponfes of, at tk? 
time of the invahon by,Xerxes, 429*.^ 

Oraioty^ how corrupted in the age of Alexander the preat, iv. 403. 

, OfihpihenuSf the city of, deftroyed by the Thebans, un 444 -’ 

’ Orpheus engages ih the Argonauiic expedition, i. 2 r. - . 

OJtracifm, in the Athenian law, explained, I. 411. u. 119. On what 
• occaftpn laid aftde, ili. 25* Nt>te* ' ► 

the ’• 3 ^ 3 ' . „ 

Oxydit'les defends the Sogdian fortrefs agamU Alexander the preat, 

iv. 327,- is reduced, 329. 


Pades reduces Mytilene, ii, 242., His charsAer, and unfortunate 

end, 251, ‘ ^ ‘ 

'(TVoriin is ewerrun by Philip of Edaceoon, iv. 22. ^ 

a Theban ^general, defeats the Athenians at Oeiium, n. 

iif 489., f preat ^preffion^** the Grecian performances, 494. Co* 

,lolling, 42Clair oblcur, 496* ' , v'i.' 

/ state of, in the age of Alexander the Greatj iv. 406. Decline* 

food afteif hia death* 408. 

T 1' » ' •« * • .-if 'CS 


[Pm^arwmt'm Aiiiioc^sift. gymtKramex<i«Eiiw,.>^p»iina,i. 

, vpirwtfi? afftaioi very «’•<*"“ “8fV 

i %9 Is the utoft\fimpk,and natural expan%)n of fclMovc, 78, 
"iV^^ally wnfeltiii ^va^e fociet|r, and among a people inkm 


' now «#»!#^,40«!»• pfktttwdti, 
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Parthqfius^ the Ephefian painter, Kis great power of exprefilon, ii«. 

494- . . ■ . . . . * . 

Parthenia, origin of this clafs of mhabitanta in Sparta> i. 179. Coil* 

fptie with the Helots to ,revenge tWir common fufferings, ibtd* 
Form afetUemcnt atTarentum, 180, 

human, Plato’s doctrine of, iii* 516. 

Are difeafes of the mind, according to the Stoics^ iv. 4^2, 
How analyfed by Epicurus, 445. 

PatrocleSf his principal excellency as a fculptor, jii, 150. 

—-the Phliafian, his fpyech at Athens in favour of a defepflvc 

alliance with Sparta, iu. 1^99. Afiifts nt a renewal of it. 407. 
Pmfamas commands the confederate Grecian troops Cent agauUl 
Mardonius, i, 494. Diffentions in his ai’my, 499. JBattlc of Pla- 
ttsea, 505. 

Takes Byzantium, ii. $(5. His, treacherous application to 
Xerxes, ibid. Is recalled, 59. His death, 62. ] 

-oppbfes the operarions of Lyfander againft, ThrafybuUts, 

in the Piiseus, iii. 121. The internal peace of Athens cfFe<5fed by 
his negociations, i zz* His death,,zylj, 

----------- ufurps the crown of Macedon, iv. 8. Is difplaccd by 

Jphici-atc«,9 

Peithias,o£ Coicyra, affaffinated in the fenate-houfe, ii. 25^4. 

Pela/gt and Hellenes, diftinguiflicd, i, 5, 

Pella, the capital ofMacedon, its filuation dcfcribed, iii. 329. 

his birth and chaiaCter, tii 333. Ferros a conTphrcy tf* 
refloTc the democratic^ government of Thebes, 33,*- Whi ;h he 
effe£ls, 340. Honoui3 conferred on him by the 'i’hebans, 33 
Commands the Theban band at thft battle of Eeu<5lra, 368. la 
joined with Epamindndas in the pommand of the Theban army 
fent againft the Spartans, 392. Is intimidated at the cenfurc of 
his condufl, 405. Is fent with army to fettle the kiftairs of 
Theflaly, 416. Eftablilhes PeuHccas on the throne of Macedon, 
417. Is trcacheronfly feized by Alexander king of Theflaly, 418. 
His interview with Queen. Thebe, 420. Conveifation between 
him and Alexander, 4*1. - Is fent to negociate at the court of 
Perfia, 423. Ilis propdfala accepted^ 425* The ratification of 
his treaty refpled by the Grecian ftates, 426 His expedition to 
Theflaly, 441. U killed at the battle of Cynofnephali®, 442, 
Honours paid fco'his memory, 443. 

Pe/o/ernKtf/Jijf* War, the origin of, ii, 1S2* J^uth'oriiics from which the 
hiftory of this war is derived, 184. iVo/r, litipturc between Corinth 
and Corcyra, ibtd- liKjCfeao* of the Coriiaihian fleet by the Cor* 
cyreans, 186. The Ptlaponocfiaus alarmed by the hoftilities of 
theft republics, nS. Alliance between the Athenians and Corey* 
jeans, 192'*. Revolt of Macedonia fftimthe Athenian government, 
1.98. Skgc of Poiidea,*i99- The Spartans Join in the coiifede* 
ira:y ngainft Athens, 205. A menacing eirtijafly fent to Athens, 
*07. ^.nfwerto, didtatedby Pericles, 2151 ' Invafion of Attiet, 

* 219. 


. I N,' 
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Death of Pericles, 3^1, Revolt of Lefbos, 214. Biege of 
, Mytileoe, 339. * Tumults at Corcyra, 253* Naval fight between 
Alcidas and Nicoilratus, 258, Ibe Athenian troops weakened 
by the plague, 268. The continent and iflaud» harafled by earth¬ 
quakes, 269». Athenian expedition to jEtoUa, 270. Spartan ex¬ 
pedition to Thrace, 295. Revolt at, Acanthus and Amphipolis 
from the Athenians, 298. Peace concluded between Athens and 
Sparta, 304. Renewal of the war, 317. Battle of Mantinopa, 
32^, ., Expedition of Nicias to Sicily, ^548. Siege of Syracufc, 
Miserable retreat of the Athenian?, 40T. 

General combination of the Grecian Hates againft Athens, iii 3, 
Circtimflatices which favoured the vigorous exertions of the Athe¬ 
nians to oppofe their enemies, 7. Battle of MiletHS, 1 1 , Re¬ 
volt in the Athenian camp at Samos, againft the t^'ranny of the 
four hundred, 24. Mutiny in the Peloponncfian camp, 31. 
Battle of Eretria, 33,. The whole Pdoponnelbn fleet captured 
at Cyzicus by Alctbiades, 37. Cbarailer of Lyfander, commander 
of the Peloponndian armv, 5 a. Defeat and death of Calli- 
crattdas, 70. Battle of iEgos Potamos, 84. Athens taken by 
I,.yfander, and difmantled, 94. 

Pchponnefusy firft icttled by Pelops, i. 8, Bow peopled by Grecian 
colonies, 13. The country defcribed, ay. Is feized by the He- 
racieidm, 96. btate of, after the conqueft of Meffeiiia, 207. 

Pekpiy his fcttleraent in Greece, 1. 

Pentathlont in the ancient gymnaftic exercifes, explained, i. 231. 

Perdtccajy king of Macedon, prepares to tepel the attacks of the 
Athenians, it. 293. Refufes the equitable prppofal of Aniba us, 
king of the Eynceftajj, 296. „ 

VerlckSi flourifhing 'ftaie of the polite arts in Athens during hia 
time, ii. 45, Influence of his ambition and policy over the Athe¬ 
nian ftates, 74. Extends the power of Athens, and excites the ill* 
will of the othei; Grecian Hates, 93. His charadlcr, 95. His 
populaiity, 96. Parallel bett^veca him and Cimon, 97. Com¬ 
pletes the democratic government of Athens, i ao. Encourages 
AriftophanCvS, and other licentious wrjters*of the ancient comedy, 
149, His attachment to Afpafia,' 157. Becomes a liberal pation 
of the fine arts,. 167. ^Suminons deputies from all the Grecian 
republics to Athens* I So. Clamours excited againft him, and 
Hisfiiends pcrfecuted, aofl. His accufatipn. and defence, zio, 
Advifes the Feloponncftan waT,‘S13. He invades Megara, 22?* 
His magnanimity On occafipa of the plague at Athens, 226. His 
unfucccisfttl naval expedition to the B^loponnefua, 227, ,His reply 
to tbe clamours railed againft him, and laft advice, 228. His 
death and char after, 230. 

Pf^ag rife of tUe power of that kingdom, i, ,308. Defeription of 
, the country and tts inhabitants, 310. -The caufes of the Perfian 

S iidtur traced, 312. Reduces the ftates of Lower Afia, 337. 
yria conquered, 344., Egypt conquered, 344- ' Keligion of 
’ the 
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Vigorous 


rueal’aft's cF 


tKe Perfians, !j4g. Theii* manners, ^55 

l>ariilis Hyftafpis to reduce the Ibntails, 372.”^ Tlnee dfllfnijt pe¬ 
riods into which .the mvafion of Greecef be divided* 

The unfortunate expedition of Maidoni'^a^ InvafiL^n of 

Atticd by Batis and Artaphernes, 386. ^cfcription of their nn- 
litary dlfcipline, 395. Battle of Marath^n^ Preparation'* 

of Xerxes for another iiivafion of Grcec-*,! Amazing num¬ 
ber of his fortes, with the rude merhocl them 418. 

Battle of Thcrmopyls, 447. Difalterb attlending the Pofian fleet 
on the coaft of Theffaly, 451. Fiid fcaTigljf at'Artemifinm, 455. ' 
The fecond, 45^. Battle of Salamis, 47)^. Di'cdive battle ol 
Mycale, e 1 1 . See Mardomus, 

Character of Darius Nothus* and the ferH: of his leign 

iii. 4. Artaxerxes and Cyrus difputc the Muccefiion, 177. 
rafter of Cyrus contrafted with that of th^ PtiGan nol^ 
E:^peditioii of Cyrus into' Upper Afia, i 


C ha- 
180. 


Battle 


Biaxa, 


State of the Ptrhan empite. at the ana|of Ah'xandei’Tcaftejn 
expedition, iv. 254. Deliberations’of the ’perlkn falraps, 251?. 
Battle of the Gianicus. 258 Conftqueuc^g of that battle, 264. 
Battle of Iflus, 284. Battle of Arbeia, 31 1 . D^^ath of Daihis', 
322 The government of Perha uitruiled toj Peucedas, 369, % 

Perfetlion, how it naturaUy tends to degeneracy ,'v. 403. 
rermihust obiluidte defence of that city agalnit Phlhp of Maccdoi*, 
iv. 17 8. I 

Ptripautkst the appellation of, from whenAc derived, iv. 417, 
'Blieir tenets, 419. | 

Pi'rfepolh, the loyal palace of, burnt by Alc'^^fifier the Great, iv. 


318. 

Pt'mejiaf made governor of Perfia by Alexander thf. Great, iv. ^ 6 g. 

P/ja^anXt Giecian, the military anangement defenbed, i. 39*4. 

Not inltituted by Philip king of Maccdon, 'fiv. zx. 

Phalaris, tyrant of Agngentum, his hidory, u-Uh\ Doubts 

rcfpcfiing Ins famous bra/en bull, and qthe^ cunent relations of 
his cruelty, idem, ibid. _ s 

Phahucm, commander of the Athenian mercenak.,Vg, difobeys orders, 
and fei/es Nicica, iv. 12<5, The difdftcM of and his follow- 
er«, 135. 

Pharax, the vigilant commander of the Grec|n fleet, removed by 
’ Agefilaus iri favour of Pifander, iii. 265, ^ 

Pharuabmzus is recommanded by Conon c tnmand the Perfian 
fleet, iii. 283. Battle of Cnidus, 284. (he daughter of 

Aitaxcrxes in marriage, 293. 

wife adraiftrauon of thefle, iU. ^yg. Jafon 

declared captain general of this cWfi and of aUs^heflaly, 380. 

Phafelis, the city of, reduced by Ciiiion the Gteciau commandcri 
ii. 7Q. ; 


Phayllus 
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PiAi rtnf VV. the f<crJ war, after the deaths of h!a brothers Plu- 

lomdus and Onomarous, ly. cS. and 

Pi'r, Vat authorltyf Jafon there, m. 377- See Jo/o”. and 

defc.'ptn.o of -^11 d!ft:agu!(hed performances.: 

r/o His o-M!ner.a, 17a. HU accaUaon and barnm* 

2 00 

Hi# principal no- . -..j ,, , to 

"'if F« --Ma' VVftdf eT^^ 

.AJ. ^rtnnuers'conia, az. His motive, for attaesmg the 
;g; A- ,r%e^s and kills Ba.dyllU, ^ 4 ■ motive for 

V ^ .. intrigues at Athens and Olyn- 

a«ac^ ^,rSA,nphipI,lU.30.^Takes. and annevc, tin-. 
thtt8, A,uf‘t Puri'ues Ills conqucils in ihrace, 

^ty ko Mane j. ■ Crensda:, aftenvardi cahrd 

Takes poffeffion fettkmeat of the aiu.i s of 

ll' Ili^arriage with Olympia,. 36. B.nh of hjs 

H ‘.VSI.t/m ^rhraee wher^ he lofp 

policy, 4 • "'f Lycophron and Onomarchns, 54. Heis 

the’«!ts of TKerraopylm by the Athenian.,. 61. 
Wmhles his ajition under an attenuon to domeilic concerns, 
Nifl mhles his i„,rigues at Enhota, 75. Invudcs the 

69 Hib ctets, BeReKes Olynthus, s8- Takes that 

CelV’^e feftiva? of t^e mufes at Dium, 101. 
£*V'9«- ^olco on Attica. loj. He teiaes Eubcea. io.t. 

'ad.cfsin ^'"S partifans among the Athenians, 106 His 
Hisnddicfsm % ® Hia Kception and treatment of 

rapid, fuccefes i| »| embafly to Athens, iig. 

• ,^e Athenian ,jaW|. ^^5 ,,,/ hj^ „ply to the 

,. Receives 0 ,Jl Corrupts and deludes the Athenian 

'r'’^’’m",l''f!^^Hi#attering letter to the Athenians. 130. 
WeWd^wUh scnft *y of thf temple of Delphi by the Amj 
„:rcL 1 , , 37 - HU ftera letter to the Ariieiuans, 140. 
phiayomt conj, 37 Amphiayonic council, J 4 t; 

Honours dcc.^ to '« V Illy,ia, ,48. And 

tfodertakes to •, protea the Peloponudians 

hilll the o effionii of Sparta, i;?. Attacks the Spartan 
againll the , 3 jhArffaiis of Pploponnefus, 16s His 

tcrriiories, 16 a .t ^ Corinth. 164, Extends the 

ruoderatron at Halonefns, iiiJ. ^H>s letter 

AdSe, i 6 n. Siegb of Perinthns, 178. pefcat* and 
^allU Dioflthhs,. Vellofes ,hc\onvoy of proyif-. feieed 

f • 
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1 j\ Amyntas, Attempts to furptiTe Byzruitium, 1&5. Is 

inviteii to the afiiflancc of Atheas, kinj^ of Scytliia, 191:. His cx- 
pedituin to chaftife the perfidy of Atheas, I93» His hfc laved hy 
his fon xAlcxander, T96. He ts appomted general of tlie Ampfue- 
tyons, 197. A levievv of !in difficulties at this tune, 19!^ Em- 
ployi' Antiphon to burn the Athenian docks, 200. Is .i?)phed to 
by the Amphirtyoiis to punifh the Aniphiirean-i, 209. T'akc.s the 
city of Ainp’iilTa, 2 ro Sei/i s ELit.ra, 2 12. Encamps Ins ai my 
HI the plain Cheroinva, 2iS, Defeats the confedciatesl Oieeks, 
219 Llt'i h’vitv on viewing the fiehl of bittle, 222 I“Iis mode¬ 
rate life of vi(^toi V, 22^. Caufes of his difFeient treatment of 
Athens and Thebes, 224. Na^uto and extent of his authoiity 111 
Cjieece, 232. Is appointed general of the Giecian ccmfedeiacy 
rtgninfi Pet fin, 233. Ouaiiels with his queen and his fon Alex.* i- 
der, 237 Is affilfinated, 237. Hij chaiacter, i// 

Philhf->, the Acatnuiian, phyfiuian to Alexandei the Great, Alexan- 
dei’s confiJ- lire in him, tlioiigh aernfod of tTeachcr\, i\. 280 
P.hihlyf>'ipaln founded by Philip of Macedou, iv 147. 

P}nloi.h affociatc of Con>>i\ in the t ominaad of tlie Alhenm'i 
his character, 111. 79. Initaiice of Uis preiumpLiOii and cue ity, 8^ 

Is taken pnfoner by Eyfandi'r, And pul to death, Hy 

Phdoniflii^, 'm Phocian, mfitgateb las t'oiintiyinea to witiilland the 
decn.e of the Ainphu^dyonic council, iv -44. iSei/t s the tempi * of 
Delphi, 46. Employ' the fai red t'eafuie in 1 ailing mcrceiiaiies, 
47. His di'feat, and di fpciate end, 

Pl<ih)('jphy^ life and decline of, ut Athens, n. 127 

State of, at the clofe of the foclal wat of AthVns, iu. 140'^. 

Stale of, 111 the age of Alexander the Gieal, iv 412 'Feiieta 
of the Pctipaletics, 419 Effuriate of /kiiflotle's philolophy, 430. 
Tenets of the Stoics, 433. Philofophy of Epicurus, 445. That 
of Pyrrho, 449. 

Phhusi the Im.ili republic of, takes arms at tiic lenewal of the Pelo^ 
ponncfian war, 11. 318 

Is fubjecided by the Spartans, iii. 319 Extiaordinary fidelity of 
that republic to Sparta, 436 

Phoian, a city of Ionia, beiieged by Plarpagus the Perfian general, 
i 338. Is deferled by the inhabitants, 33Q. Who remove to 
Coillca, 340 

Pho'ians incur the cenfxire of the Amphiflyonic council, i/ 42 
They refolve to withftand the decree, 44, They feixe the temple 
of Delphi, 46. Are defeated by the Thebans and their allies, 48. 
The war renewed by Onornarchus, 52. Who is deflated and 
killed, 54. The Phocians intimidated, condemn the plundemc 
of the treafure of Delphi, i2y. Are again defeated by the T'he- 
hans, 126 Are deluded intofecurity by Philip, 135. Cruel dc- 
ciec of the Amphiclyonic council againfl them, i-i 6 . Which is 
executed by Philip, 137. The fugitives leceived by the Ath'*- 
maas, 140. Philippopolis and Cabyla fettled with PhoeJan cap- 
tives by Philip, 147. 

roL, IV. K IT Phoemu 
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PJ'Oclon, motives of his tonrlurt lu re^'erenee to Phihp of Maced'ifi, 
iv, 62 Dchats thf' Macedoniaiit. and IXibcea''.'., 78. K.:pels the 
M.iCfdonJanb Iroin Eubina, I77* Ainvcb at B) zanlinm witli a 
and favi.s the Th.iacian ciCi'-b, 1S6. Is wlltd with tlie fu- 
pt( me 00mm,md, after tlie defeat at Cbpsi-oiura, 227. 

Pha'htchis, tlie Span ail iieral, feizes the citadel of Tlicb- s, jn. 331. 
Is piore<£tcd by Agilildiit., 332. His death, 349 

PhnniciaiM^ a colony of, under Cadmus, fettled at Thebes, 1, 8. Iii- 
lliudtcd the Giceks lu navigation and commeicc, 16 

V, >'<rtay invafior' of, by Ageillaas, in, 25H, Ciuiiadtei of the Phiy- 
gems, l('\, 

P'^rymcKs prefci'ves tiic Alhenian fleet fio.n the fnpenor ili'et of tie: 
IVJopontiefiariS, ui. 12. Counteracts the inlngues of Alcibiades, 
20. He alfilU in oveilunung the democracy, 24 His death, 31 

Phrynon, the Athciuan, liis emibafiy to Philip of Macedoii, iv. 107. 
Is font again, 110 

Phylhdasf the Theban, hi 1 charaddei, iii. 334. Engages in tbc eon- 
Ipiiacy of Pclopidas, iruf. 

Pn hit j the great Eync poet, memoirs of, and bis cbara6ter, i 272. 
idIS works, 273. His chaiaftci iflic excellence, 277 

His hoiife and ftmiily fpuied by Alexandei at the- deiiioiition of 
7^hebes, iv. 250 

/heaiir. the harbour of Athens, built and fortified by 'I’hcmihoeL'', 
ii- 

PiJ/if c.iufe of the wivi between that city and Elis, and the deflru<d:io»i 
of the foimt'i, 11. 86, 

PifanJer, his confpiracy^ againft the demcjcratical government of 
Ath-'iJS, ni.2i. Propofes the .goveinment of the four liundred, 
25. Is defeated at fea, and killed b) Coucni, 284. 

Pifijlratuiy herw' be acquire d the fupieinc anthoiity of Atlicnn, and his 
cliaraiflcr, j 362. ii. 116. 

Pifoi one of the thirty tyiants of Athens, his ixipacious tieatmer* ei 
Lyliris, lu 1C3 

Pstlutus, the iawgwer of Mitilcne, h. 235. 

iUjyuc at Athens, account of, 11 223 

Piiih€Hf battle' of, belwi'cn Paufunias and Mardonnis, i. 504, 

The city of, furpi;fed by the Thebans, li 214. Tlie city le- 
coveicd by a leady expedient of the inhabitants, 215. Is redneea 
by the fcip'irtans, 233. 

Is deilioyed by tbc Spartans^ and the inuabitants driven into 
^'x'le, lu 25!. 

Piuio, bi'i hath and cducaticm, in >02. ChnraiSteT of his work©, 
ihtJ Note His travels, and fetilenuit in the Academy, 504. 
Geiioial cliauiCttr of lus philofopl y, 5^5. l)iJ[hc'ulty of explain 
log and abndpmg bis doftiine©, 506. His gttat views, 507, 
Hr Sneology, .ltd. His doctrine of ideas, 509. Elis morals, 
51s. Elis account of the o.ighi o.' luon ..i Xnowdcdge, 513 
Of the jjow’cis of peicc^.t’en and h-teiJect. 515. Of the palhons. 
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Orvimic, 5'I7. Was tlie firil philofapher who eftabl?filed, 
crt) t OIK luiHc aigiinients, the doAnne of a future hate, 520. His 
repubiK; 523. Hks g'ciuus and thaiMdfei, Compared with 

iSocrr»t( s, 522 

Ph and pain, how anal) fed by Epumriis, iv. ^^4^. 

Phny^ his advKe to Maximii-., when appointed the Romm ^overnoi 
of CJrecce, n. 103 Note 

Remarks on his aecoaiits of the Grecian aitifts, in. 489. Nuu, 
491. Note. 494. Note 497. Note. 

Piatarih-i his* account of the operation of the laws of Eycurg’us at 
Spaita, 1, M 

H IS t haiaCter of Antiplion, hi 19 Note. 

Plynteriiiy the aimivi daiy of. bow obierved at Atbens, in. ^o- 

/ Oil'y, aiid loiific, early couneCled, i 2^6. WonJeilul powei 
of the O’erian miihe, 2^8. Circiinilbineas that Jinprove*d the 
Ihiffjdn pwctiy, -25;. S uiu', how nitiodneed, 257 Elegy, 
'.'7!^, The od>*, 275, liiflucnec of the poetical coutelU at the 
public grune 28^ 

State of, in til' age of Alexander the Great, iv, 403. 

Polt^ir i^.buiy the bi other of I.yiias, poifoncd by the thirty tyrants of 
Athens, III 104 

Polhsy tJie S^i.utan admiral, tkfeat'’d by the Athenians iK'ar Naxos, 
m 3.j9. , , ' 

Pok'liaAfiy the Spartan gc.ictai, reuuctsthc City of Olvnthus, ui. 


329* 

P'j^l '/J, his enoneems 


icpiefentat'Oii 


of tlie Athenian 


hi fory, li. 


I. '8 Note. 

Po'ycf'art t, the MefiTeniau, how defraud 'd by Euephnus the Eaceda;- 
nioiiian, i. 159. Ratal confecpieiices of this tranfaiflio’i, i6t. 

P'‘/y(!/'vr, bfs grtMl fkilJ m llatuary, ijj 4H8 

Polyulsimaiy his wife adminiiliation 111 Pharfalus, in 378. Confertoice 
bet wet 11 linn and Jafori of Phcrai, thid* Procures for Jafon Rie 
fiipieuw command of Thcffaly, 380. 

P’tpPiatwn, Vanity peiliaps tlie grcatefl enemy to, ii. 13. 

PorriTf Ring, difputcs the pafiage of Alexander the Ciieat over the 
Hydafpes, iv. 347 His Ion defeated and killed, 251. He is de¬ 
feated, 353- Is re-iullated by Alexander, ,'^55. Obtains all iVlex-* 
ander’s Indian acquifitions, 362. 

PotiJteUt befieged by the Athenians, and allifled by the Connihians, 
n 199 Is reduced, 233. 

Pciver, always dangerous to liberty', unlcE countera£Icd by wile 
checks, in. 469 Judiciary, in the Giecian republics, how abufed, 
470. 

Praxitelest his great ikill in ilatuary, in. 488. His two ilatues of 
Venus, d'id. 

Prianty king of Tiey. his unfortunate hiftoiyg i. 40. 

Property^ judicial decifions of, during the heroic age,i of Greece, i. 


70 

Pi-o/opts., 
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Profophi the Grresan rirmi brfi<*ifcd tht-rr by Megabazus, the Pribaw 
gejieral, ii The Grt.cjans capitulate, tbtd. 

Prot(/;:;ep-s-, the painti'i, patroriiled A pellet,, iv 408, 

Provtrbi, cunesit precepts of uilhuttiou, before morality wai. 

nduced trf a j\ hem, u 129. 

Pjli mint minty King of Eg^ pt, rcductcl by Cambyfes, hing of Pei fia, 
1 3^6. 

Pfyitalttry the iflancl of,occupied by the flower of the Peifian infantiy 
Te'’''ous to tlu' baltk of SalaiTUs, 1 47^ Whtre the) are cut tt' 
p’>,<'sby the Greeks, 478. 

PyL , fort.hed by Dtinoilhenes, n 275, Attack of, by the Spu¬ 
ta; is 276. 

Pyry ntiIt Vy Jii", eiiimi net as an engra\er on gems, i\. 406. 

Pyrt hfjy account of his phiUifophy, i\ 449 

Pyihayomsy h.s hillory, u 19 Caufe of the fabulous n lat ions of 
hm travels, Ifis acquilitions lu I'^gypt, 2.2. His (ieh.ution of 

a ]>hilo{ophei, 23 I highlc honoui( d in Italy for Ins laleuts and 
ha aing, 29, Ills manner t)f life, U'ld Efiefts a 11 ffu mat 101. 
m till maoru rs of the cli/ti.s if C'lotoua, 2S Forms h,s ddi-iph s 
into an e\ lufiM focety fecincd bv I'.mboiKal telfs, 27, j Ls 
pohtiCvS, 2(S. Ills mm.ijji-v, 30. His KlUm of education, >1 
ills lulcs foi the < onnurt of li.t, difciplcs, oz Confornuty td tin 1 
with the infill utioiis of Lycnig'is, 3^* Ongni t)f the fictions , on 
ct rning him, 34. jli^^dcatii, 36. llis dilt iples in Magna Guceii 
dcllroycd, 4 f 

Pythuzy the Piieilefs of Apollo U’ Delphi, lu'r mode of dclivetu g the 
ooicles there, i 11.}. 

pMthi'in games, oc ( aiuni ot ' lu u* uuLitut on, and defcnptiou 1. 

j. 'xihon of !iy/antium, his(liaracte 1 nudemWafly from Pluli]> of Ma;.e- 

. don to ^Vthen.s, j\ job. 


P 

m.por, afeei tains the placi when Alexander the Gieattiofled 
til Indus, iv 3 j[ 6 Ah/.. 1 iis aecmint of the ealtei 11 boundary of 

A1 'vasdt ’s eoi'ctnells, 3^0 As/* 

the .Stoical dottime of, iv. 440 

p ''in/'ft(li/Is isf the Gueks, their high authority and mflueuee <>u fo- 
leti, 1. 273, 

RI o?,'n fcitkd b) Greeks, 5 178 204. 

A'/ \’bT/i of a.icient luniic, how regul.itcd, 1 244. 

I< 'tf It , tfieit religion mere plagianfiii fiomthat of the Gieeks, i, 63. 
A . 11 

Scs'sd JepuD-'s to Athens, to obtain a copy of Solon's laws, u. 
If ^ A ,v. Didtrcnee betw ccj* tlu' Roma.1 and Atbeniaa govern- 
mc” ‘ , J t 3. A’f/'r . 

Cm qi’21 t!i;‘ 'veilem duii.op of AlexauJtrh tnipiie, iv 399. 

Hv.tlffrvjt 
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Roujfenu^ Jean Jaqnos, from wlitnce he deuved the rational andprac* 
tua] ])aits ot hib fyilem (ji educMtioi), u Note, 

Rn\i!vay the dauglitci ol 0>.\artcb, taken piifonei by Alcxaudci the 
Gie.it* and mar lied by lum, iv ^130. 


S 

Siirreel band ot Theb:iii'>, acconnt of, m. 363 Battle of Eeu^itra 
36H. 

-war, the oii-pu pnd print i]nd e\ ents of, 1. 218. Saco d uar 

the Photfaiib, a liillorv of, iv. q.4. 

.V.7 M, L'l-. ft. Vv li ])et uh.uly difhuo uilhedamoug the Gi eekj'h Joioi-nei 

1 !. ^ 

f, a‘‘'»j>i)tan >>iif*iaU go*" to tie ithtfed MitiU^n* , befit o-J 
i‘t the Atlienians, u 240. lb put to death by t lu 2\tlieuiauj, 

2 f, n. 

n, 1'a e74;a'4em'‘ut oil that ifland between the Gtectartb and 
Pt i!! in I, t 47 ^ 

Siitfr , t\hy idvo>ijed 1)V the Pt rfiaus after tlie u’duttton of M’letUbp 
and (kdoLiliou of Icna, 1 .,81 

Ret oil of tiu Athtuian troops, there, a;>ainlf thi itr.ajnj of t he 
four hitndiL !, in 27 is udend bv Lyla’idtr, 96- 

'“'.t u, a taiial cur tiuouyh liie sdhnui'. of, b\ Vex.-a '.,1 421 

h./?w/v/7r. Ins puidu't rdvici lt> C'ladiia L)d»a, ; jtS, 

i' 4^1. d and lakt n L\ ..Xb^xand'"! tin Griat, iv. 35 

Sn> il ai<rf\.lur^ kni^f ol Ailyna, lie^ tomb defcribed, iv. 280 

il ,i,ba‘th of, ljet\v<'ea Cvto^aed \ha'lu,, 1. 3.1 'I'in ei' « 

b\ C'mms, 326- Is ittakcu and d dboN td by the tluniuns, 37(p 
Blit iiilbaiiK lecovered, .//if 

in poetry, the orij^m ol, accounted fot, 1. 277. 

Sitn'in' tie. ])la\c], tii^nai ndtance of In'. Inna ilnp loi Apollophane.., 
IV. 102, h^atc. 

hate of, 1 86. n. 292. ni. 505. iv. 4c.9. 

t'rijm, tlio City of, leduct'd by tin Attici.ian*, and the inhabitant 
in itfacred, n 326. 

,S, jyi/.vir, of the Gu'cnm a'tuls, tfre mod ci.lef>ia*ed monument'- of, 
jKJiirttl out, 11 170 Charadeiilfic < xcolienee ot, 173 Tin. cx- 
pittTiori of compart d with tin lit* raiy coinpoiiuons oi ihtn puds 
and 0( a*01 s, 1 74 

<S' x;n/(, in the Spartan laws, explained, ii. 6c. 

t). i/t/u \, a 'I'fiiacian adventuier, takes tlie troops under Xcr)oplioi» into 
Jas fervice, ui 235. Condutts them aftei a feafl to inifant actioa 
.■’37. Rttoveib fits hotcditaty dominioub by tlioir airiflante, 238, 
I lis in^jiatiludc, 239. 

9 /ti/y, colom/ation oi, b) Grecians, n. 10 Revolutions m that i/lai 
33^. A gen-lai con^^aefs <if the Itati c of, 33S. iJellruction of 
l.tontium, ibu/. Siege of Sjraciiie, 363, Mifeiabie retieat o£ 
the Atheiauiib, 401. 
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How withdrawn from tin* Iplicre of Orrciin politirs, in. 

Is mvadcd by the Cartliagnnans, 163, Tlicir cxtefiive crueltirj. 
tovvaixia the inhabitants, 165'. Chaiadters of the two l^ionyfiuies, 
171, The ijfland reduced to the condition of a Roman province, 
*76. ^ , 

Sicinusf his charaiflcr, and the impoitant onterpiife he wit'-, intriiilec* 
with by Tbcmilloclcs, 1. 473. liis fecund comnnliion to Xcixcs 
482. 

the goveinmcnt of, ufnrpedby Euphron, lii 431 A fehot)! 
i f painting formed theie by Kupornpus, 490 

Smope, its htuation, and by whom built, ui 224. 

Sixty f account of the piofligate club of, at Athens, iv 227. 

Social war of Athene, Liftory of, 111. 480. 

Society, the nairow fplieie ol human faculties and purfiiit,’, 111 the* >11. 
fancy of, i. r. An idea of property in land, on<‘ of the moil im¬ 
portant litps in the progieft> of, 12. Poiitnal, dunng the hetoic 
ages of Greece, a review of, 66. The recipiocai obligation*' of, 
unfolded by utility, 71 

SocrutCi detects thi aits of tbc Sopfufts, li 135 blis education and 
chataifter, J36. IIis plulofophy, 138. Is affiiled by li.e t;agR 
poets, 139- fiis vicw’^s counUraiSled by the wiitcrs of the old co¬ 
medy, 143 1 b fcduced by tJicarts of Afpaha, 157. AUetchment 
between him and Altiliiades, 310 Condemns the cxpcditicai t(*> 
Sicily, 549. 

Oppoits the irrcgiilar condemnation itf the admirals acrufod 
for mifconduCt at ArginufTa*, 111. 78 The piincipal cauft's of 
his profecution, 128. '^I’he artifices of Ins accibeji^ 129. Hu 
defence I3i» 1 b co;’dem*ied, 133- He refitfes to efcape fioni 

f irih n, 137- His conveifation v.fith his friends on the lail day of 
ns hfe, 139. His dccLied motive for writ’ ig a hymn to Apolh), 
141 H isopntionof luicidc, and of the immortality of tliefoul, 

ibid. Is wai.ied to die, 144. His death, 147 'i’he At}jeruan*< 
repent, and henamr hn memory, 146. His pniicipal dih ipli 
and follower*^, 147. Philofophers who mifreprc fentc'd his Iciu 1 
148. 

Sq^o,i <'f AtheuR lefloies and improves tiie iniliti-tions of Theictis, 
i, 21 AnmintC'S tiie Amj hiAyomt louucd to levenge itu vk 
lation of the temple at HeJplu, 218. Ad’ifes t}»c conh cTaiic. 
of the Cirrhejii plain to fulfil the oraiie, 224. His cori\c;fatiou 
witii Crecivuv, king of Tydia, 305, IPs fumiaai*y of human hie, 
306 

Relieves tiie '\ihcnin"s from tliC rrifery and confLihori occ ifioned 
by tile law’s of Diaco, n, 106. His exalted charadler, ibid Idis 
regulations conce 1 tiing properly, 108. New u.odols the goverit- 
m ,1, tbid. His infiitiitions fmted to the tiuiev, 109 Idis dm- 
lion of tlie citr/ens, jio. The feiirtte, ill. The mne'.rchons, 
ii2. The aieopagns, 113. Happy tendency and extciifiv'e froj>c 
of bis laws, il'iJ. His fyilcm of cducati 
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boftil.s^ the Coiinlluan deputy at Sparta, his Ipeech agaiuft liie 
propofal foi rclloruig Ilippias to the government of Athcnt,, i 
3f>7 

S )phtjls of Greece, a hiflcny of, ii. 133 

Spiirla, occafion of Lycurgus being driven from thenee, i. 423, 
The principal objcel of l^ycurgush^; legiflation, 127. His iliilri- 
bution of political power, 124. Iiiftitution of tlie ephoii, and 
nature of their ofiice, 130. X^aws coaceinuig properly, 134. 
The tile of iron money introduced, 133. Effects of theie lulli- 
tutions, ibid. Review of Spartan manners, 135. Tlieh null- 
tary chaiicXer and mllitutions, 137 'Idie womi'n, 141. Eda- 
catiou of L-liddren, 143* Peculiai difcipline of the yinith, 14.^. 
Paternal authonty, 147 Comcidcuce ot the inititnlions of 
I^)curgus with thofe of tie* heioic ages, 148. Caiifes which iiu- 

- 'dcrmined the fchcily<jf Spaitvi, 170. Expedunt of Eycuigiis 
to lecure the obiervauce of his laws, 152 Defcnption of 1 Ta¬ 
coma, 155. Tlie people, 156. How Sparta, the capital, gained 
the afcendency over the other cities in Eaconn, 157 Canfes of 
the war With Meflenia, 15B. The Spatlans I-i/e ^Vpipheui, 162. 
And ravage the country, 164. Indccdive bailie with iji. Mefle- 
nians, 170 End of the hi ft Mefleinan iv.ir, 176. OiJ.;in of 
iht clafs ol inhabitants termed Parthcniu;, 179 Co'.fpnacy of 
the Parthenice witli the Helots, jt:J Revolt of the jVJ( ffeiiians, 
i8t. Battle of 1 ) .,e, 18? The* Spaitans, commaudi'd by tlie 
oracle to uflc a gencia) fioni Athen-., and rccio'e the poet 
tapus, 184. T^ il,cns annnati'b them to puilin tlie war, S8. lid 
of the fei ond Mefkiuan w^ar, by the icduetion of ihia, 20:1 
Infolent opprefijon of the Mcffenians, 2t2. Alliance with Ckv 
fus, king of E\dia, 315 State of, at the tune of I lie battk of 
Sard*,, 322. Defeat c,f the Aigixi'S, 323^ Deputi-'s feiit to 
oblerve the motions cd Cyuis, 33V') X’ln (r.ciiuns of .\iilla- 
goias to iimiKe the Spa.'-tans in a wai with the f’cifiaie , u- 
leclcd, tyB. The Spaitans endeavour‘to loini a confedi'tacy to 
check the paw<'r of the Atbeuiaii',, 36^. Doincdic dinbiirnm . 
between Cleoinciics aod l>eniaratus, 415’ The ifiaitr of 'i’li‘r« 
iTK-pykc dch-nded by King Leonidas, 433 Sp'‘ithie> and Bull', 
devote tliemfelvcfor their counti*y, 435 The atonement lefidtd 
bv Xerxes, who fciids dcpuii, sto iieat with the Sjiaitans, 43<h. 
Memorable battle of Theiniopyke, 447. Addrefs of the Spat tan 
ambaffadors to the Alhinuans in the profcncc of Mardonuu 4SK, 
They dehrt the jkthcnians, and attend folely to tlieirov/n fecunty, 


Rcmonfliate with the Athenians on the fortifying of their city. 


li. 49. Auful embafTy of Tlu mill odes to Spaiia, 50. Treachery 
of Paufamas, 56 'I'hc city of Sparta deflroyed by an eaith- 
e^uake, 84. Revolt of tlic Helots and MelTeuians, ihul The 
Ikioponneflans endt'avour to engage the Spartan* to afilll them 
agaiuft the Atlicnians, 200. Pacific council of king Archida- 
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mus, 204 The Spartans engage in the Peloponnefidii vvai, 20^, 
Ope.Mtiorb of the Spaildii fleet, 251 The blocking up ot ti'eji 
troops, in SpaiiLt 1 la i L<hice>s the Spailans to fohcit peace at Atheii 
27S I’lieir oveituus reje^ttii, 280. They apply again, 2H5'. 
Tiiey afliil the rexc'lt of Mact doiiia, 293. Bafe treatnu nl of the 
I'Tlot'’, 294 Tiuce e<'nc]u(l«d with Athci’.&, 300 Pr.Kecon- 
rkidt d wito At hens, 304 Mutual direonteiits gent 1 ated bcfween 

Syjaita and Athens, 314 Renewal of the wai, 317. Battle of 

Mantinaea, 323. 

1 leijaiatio! s for taking advantage tif the Athenian misfortunes, 
?u- 6 Iritiigue of yVkdiiadt s witti Tnnea, 13. C haraftei of 
i.vlanoer, now' made ctirnmander «if the Peloponiu fian foices, 
52. Battle of A-gt.s Potamos, 84. The roafts and iflaiitk 
of Z'fl.i and I'hirtipt itdueed by I^yfandei, S8 'J'he tily t)l 
A-theus taken by' I.yfnntkr, 94. Kajiacily and ciiKlt\ td 
tin Spaa tan $;o\eiiirnt iit, 96 '^I’lie Sjiart.iU'. nivadt Eir., 1 do. 
Snbdue the tJians, .j6t. V^fTilt Cy 1 Ho ni aileitnig lus }nt- 
tisiioi/S to tlu tinoi e of PejJia, 183 Intni tlu lefnat jiu 1 t 
Alta"-ti xt , by this imaiMC, 241. Thnnbion lent to defend 
the ^I'kAian t n it <■ l)tu^ Hulas tent to fii]>eifede hn 

244. Ih .’ill of Agis aiul difputtd lucctffion to the t'lown, 249. 
Agtfil.ms dcelaietl fiiietllt)!, 23c. Cinadon’'; confpuatv, i/’ij 
A |talouiy ol the S]niitan ptotsi t 'Citea in the rt.\i'ral Oieciaii 
Antes, by'the Y olic) el Tithraelies, 267. 'I he Spartans takt aims 
aganift the 'J'luL.ins, 270. A Itagiu" foiiiied againil Symita, 
winch occafons ^Xgihlain-i to bt u tailed Jioin tbt call, 275 
Pitaiidei delfateil by' iea, at Cnidus, 284 Solicit peace vn illi 
Peifui on i 1 k u binlduig the walls id AlIhiu, 295. The Sjiaitans 
acci'jit th‘' tem's tliCLiltd In Ai ta.u i At s, c;c3 By' what itiolivt 
they' w t rc Uifltitiicid tn thiS tiiiid .Aion, 31'') lumlils denv'cd 
fiom tin- plan, 3JI. Tfu'n ambit.ous tuws on tins ottalion, 
313. di.tn* luuighly nu flage t(> the jVlant.na’ans, 316 fianl 
conthtion- niJYKdtd on the inhabitant-, when the town wnsicdncid 
h) Agt fjiobs, 31S. The Spaitans affuirt a itgnlating power 
t)v.r tin upublit of Pblms, 319. Aj,pbcatiou of the towns 
2\t iiilhus and Apolloina agandl the Olynll uin tonfedeiat y', 321 
W'ai comiiKueetl in Mactdon, 325. Death td Ag« fijiohs, ^27 
AvCttfiloii of Cie<nnb»‘otns, 328. '^I’lu citadel «d 'riitlns fei/ed 
f'V I'habidas, 331. W ar in Bicotui, 343 Dv fft s by fea, 349. 
A C( ngieis <d tb( Giecian flates held at Spaita, 352 Debate 
b«*wteri Agtfilaus and i^pamnujiidas, 33d. Ri flections on tins 
aliertatjon, 358. C'lcfjn.bH/ius aflernbits the Sjiaitan knees on 
the plain of EtuAi.i, 3^4, 'I’htir tu,ojis defeated thcie by Epa- 
minondla', 368 Siiigiilai b'bavumr of the Spartaiib on thistv'ent, 
372.. Taey in \<nn atUn jit ton eovt r thtir authority in Arcadia, 
3dt Daconia ’nvadt d tiy the Thtbaiis, 393. Gtntial eouller- 

iiation at the <le\alLation of the country', 394. A dtftnlive al- 
iiarcc negocialcd at A.thcns, 398. Tias alliance extended and 

couf 1 nied 
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cojii-imeJ, ^of}. TifMtjes concludod with OionvfiiK, tyrant or 
.Sicily ; and axci ^t's, king of Pcnka, 407. Tlie) takt.' tlu* fin.! 
aganid tlin Aicadniv., 411. Battle of Mule'a, 41 ; The S^.ai 
tan allies fcdic It peiindlion to negi'Ciate peace veilh 'I'lnbcs foi ti eni- 
Atlemj)! of Ejnmiaundas to fuipute the Cii of 

.Spaif, 454. 

'The Spa) tans nicnr the refentment f>f iht Ainnhi't v-niv .oan- 
ctl, IV 43. Tlicy cl iim tli<* lupeiiiiteudance <f the 1. npi ' :C 
Delphi, 126. I’lul’p of Maccdoii Tccjiniccl ‘O tfie. k t!i‘n x-ac>- 
Icju'e by tlie Ain]dnrt\oniL counc.l, 152. d'ln ’ ^ h' t ;'’e h- 

f itanc'' «d th' Atheniins, 154. Th<‘ Spn-t.i” t' ' u n ■ 'g. d 

b) l^hihp, 161. The vSpa la,ij tai,c arms ,'aae h ! . x-'a dn- 

ri.i'’ the abh iice of Ah scindf r, but aie ledu^-ed bv “ 

331 - 

T h/.sr., Mu a nin'l ike of, 111 tiaidiatnig Xcuophoii, e'si'*i.ied. mi. 
lyu A'^e.V 

'p/’ 'i h //x', a b 'U of Sp,,lan foo e, blocki d np tliLiebytlie Atlu- 
n 2' liiialcly deituded, .•'So Ho\,’- ndicid, 

hph< Lfna\^ the '■paitan gdieral, how iiuUiccd to alt'nnpl the Ihi.rus 
ol Ath' M , HI 3j7 b\ MS, aiid j-x drfgf.Jiccl, '',4'". 

Sfnhrt i \ bet 1.1} s Bf Hus th‘ i*'>m d. i er of Daniu, 1 . - ^24 (.)ppori'3 

Alextuuh’i, 3'4 IT. dt all, 327 

p/jri’J. Ty chn i\a'.1 111 oi t h'* .am of thofe i(l mhI', I’l 2S4. 

S/ /'ft/c/i/ )'! the C-i <'1''.' ' * uMjl planus, ispiaiiu'd, 1 •'.8, 

Si.ftju’i ), hall of, at the iloie of the li^c.al wai of i\ti i i. ni 48''. 
S/^t'’n. ' iJc 1, one ot till. Spa»lan i phoi 1, fhrs itjj tie. .SpaiUu's to joi i 
in iht Pi lopouiit fan A.'ll ayaijiff Atiienr, ii. 203 

tin' iKiine of, v'.hen.t deiiiLo, in. ty; Ab/e i\ 417. 
'IS !i( ts xiJ, 43 •?. 

‘1)K j\,ai<'n on tin ftiflhtnoiia Nuit 

- , |''iiifi(.s the lejiDit of Bacchus’s cxpidiiioii to is.dia, iv, 

744 A'i'M 

S >p'-> jh'ii Hy itsiaufe- muf op-uit ion in (di ei i' , J 5 o 
ei^'/f/ii, the eili of h) ' horn founded, and its lituat’on, li it, 
kMijiMi'iid jNiik) of c'loloiia, 

.Sh’i, goven'O) ot Chluji, fee uies hnnh ,J from ihe <11 ms of C’y- 
nis by 1 lu naans of lus w.fe Kpj aya, lu. iS" 

3( >///..( of .SeioiK dif( ovi rs the JViiian fliatageins to the tomn'.audf r 
of tlie Chieiian fhx t at 2\i teniilium, 1. 475 
^,inr’ijL foMiidi ci hv the Coi iiithians, 11. lO- Rt 17711 of Cb Jo i, 4^. 
Rdgi. of liidoii, 335. E<pulliou of Thraf)!>uhi., a id i it 
blifliniLMt t)f adimi/Ciacy, 336 The tvianey o. u», e'. oil- 
ti.iets the whole ifkuid, 3 pS. d'he eitv sLfcuh d. t pp ~ 

luiMionsof the citi'cns on tiu' apjiioach of t'n ‘Vui man il,et, 
364. Tin flratapem of NkuiS Id fei/i tiu' c,rv, Thsi- 

fi heme defeated, 367 Nicias gams a \uto’y t .on, 36x4. 

k>i;i refs and relief of the tity, 376. I'he befiegtrs defeat'd m i 

gv i.t ial 
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general enj^agement, 387. They arc defeatetj again, 397. Mi- 
krable reticat of the Atheiiians, 401. 

llamrtinient of Heimocrati-b, in 39. Revolutions of Syracufc, 
171. Ib taken by Marcellus the Roman general, 176 


T 

fettled bv Giccks, i 178, 180. 

Taochtain^ tin ir defperate oppofition totheGteeks under Xenophon 
and Chen Tophus, 111 218. 

Tarf'tsy on what occahon pluiidocd by the Giecian troops of Cyrus, 
111. 188 

'ranrus^ mount, Jt defcnptiou of, iv 3.^0. 

Taxiksf an Indian pi nice, mutual gemrofity between him and Alex- 
andei the Great, iv. 34^. 

Tegca^ fci/iiie of the Khan deputies tlieie by the Arcadians, who 
paitook of the pliindei of Olympia, iiu 45 ®- tholin by Kpa 
minondas as a place of rendezvous foi Ms troops, 453' 

Ttgeausy their contcll with the Athemans 111 the confedeiatc army, L 

500 

uiufy defnt their counljy, when attacked b) the Pti/ians, 1. 


34Jf' 

Teliufmty brotherof Agefihiis, invcllstlie city of Olynthus, m. 329, 
IS killed, 327 

Tilluty the Atlienian, vvliy pronounced a happy man by Solon, i. 


305-. 

Tenipey the valley of, dcfci ibcd, 1. 427. 
to Hem the ptogrefs of Xu’xcs, ^28. 


Is occupied by Thenuflocics 
I'or whatreafuii abandoned. 


, ins trcaciierous b'^haviom- to the Greeks in their letitat 
through Aiinenia, 111. 217. His ncgoeiations with Antalcidas, 
298. 

Tt ipiinder c,i \ue{ho?,y his hiRor)’, i. 268, 

'ThaltSy tin poet, dilpofes the Spaitansto icccnc the law's of Lycur- 
gus, j 128 

-—, the Milefian, his fcicntifical difcoveiics, ii. 129. His fchool 

and fucceflbrs, 130. 

Thfifos, feme account of the colony fettled thoie, 1 260 

Ihtatrcy Grecian, circumilances w'lnch rendered it extremely liable 
to abufe. Ill. 473» 

Thbe, queen of Tlieffaly, hei interview with Pelopidas duiing his 


coiilincment, m. 420. 

TMfSy founded by Cadmus, i. 8. Origin of the war of, 2G 

Revolt of the inferior cities'of Bmotia from, 11. 91. Thebans 
httpiifo the CUV ef PJjtofa, 214. The mvadcis dellroyed, 216. 
j ilow' ui a war wirh 8paita, in. 270. Jlattle of Coio- 

Thebans comjielJcd to agree to the tcims of 

W^cbulSTlK 307* The titadeJ of, betrayed to 

t>pa.tan, 3^,^. Coufyuacy of the Theban exile.. 


1 


333- 
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^33, Circumftanccs atti'nd)T\g its execution, 335 The hoi'ds of 
the ariitocratic paity killed, 337. 'The deTooenitic goveinnicnt 
j-oft-ored, 340 Tin i. iiadt'l iLCDvercd from the Spartans, 34 T 
Sehenie of the Thebans t(/ putdme <\ ruptiiiehetAvecii Athens at.d 
Spaita, 344. Thiu'ciULl t’eafriint of the Btcotian cities, 351, 
Epuminoudas feiit as du j)ut j lotlu C i\ eian congscis at Sparta, 353. 
Reflections on his conduct iluie, 33S, Ac-^ ount of the fatied band, 
363. Rattle of Lei.Cto,, 3^7. l.uaium ot Latemia, 393. A 
mntiahtv gianted to the .Spaitaii mhes at then loheitation, 440. 
Battle of Cynofeephahe, 442. Tin. Tin bans, di tlroy the city Or- 
choiTieme, 434 * Ihilth. in i'v'iautuni e, 459 

Engage m the facied w.n ag uiul I'lnK 1 , i\ 48 I’lnnr embaffy 
to Philip of Macedo.i, 127 ') hen tyianny over the Btrotians, 

J42. The Tlviban^ peAiu'did by l^ena)ilh"nes to unite with the 
Athenians agauift Ibuliji, 217, Batih* ul Cheronxa, 219. Why 
the 'Fhebans wit liarfld) tieatul by Plnh’, 224. Demolition of 
T'hf bvSi by Ahxaiidei the CAeat, 2'A 

r/his charaftei and piet'niln,,is to tin tcmiinai d of the 
Athenian forces, compared with ttivdi of Aiillides, i. 4 ^ 7 * f heir 
Tivalfiiip, 409. Detlroys the Act is id vEgnia ai,d Con > rn, 413. 
Exhoit' his countrymen to jLct p uji tin n mililnrv Itii ii|Mh ])y innd 
and by fea, 414. En'kavouis to ibn-’ the nnued - f txes at the 
vale of Tempc, 4 9 Advifes the Athenians to Imfl to tljeir ihet. 
in olxditnce to the ovade, 430 Piis expvdiei.t to detadi the 
lotnans ftom tht J\ iTiain,, 460. lli, prudent adv ice ic the Go nan 
fleet, 470. fb*-' llralagem to draw Xeix*stoa nav -ngagamnit 

befoic th(' Grecian lie* t hpaiatid, 473. Is josix d by h's old 
T val Aiihidt.s, 474 ' Battle of Sal<>nnf>, 475 Ilcs fdi* me lo 
acceleratt the fliglil of X* r\es, 482, Honours coid, rred on him, 
and his conduct after hn, victoiy, 48^. 

Pi riuadts the Athenians to toitily lath* r tlian adorn their city, 
ii 49. Hu, emh<ifly to S]att-ta, 50. Builds’he Pii jrms, 53, U 
aci nlVd b^ the Spartans a-, ah accomplice with Panlanias, 64. llii- 
hamihment and d>‘ath, 63. 

Theoch't^ the Mcfllmaii divnur, dr votes tnmfdf to death at Eira, to 
inuniidate the btfieger >, 1. lyr;. 

7'Zieo!Tc/jiV m yiocti) , evuleiiKd, i 21^3 Ktfr 

Thetponipusy his char'aCtei of the aflocuiKs <rf Philip of Macedon, iv. 
71. Noit'. 

Theramrne? refiorts the democracy at Athens, m. 33. His einbafly 
to Spaita, <'ii the flc’i*’e ol y^thensliy Eyfiindcr, 9 ^* As oneof the 
thirty tyrants of /Xtlien*- emiv’avoiirs to mitigate the odiousopprrf- 
fions of hiE colleagues, 103. Is accufed hy Cntias, 107. Hus de¬ 
fence, 108 Is viohntiy magg(d to death, j ro. 

Thetmopyh' tlie itr.iit, d', deferibed, 1. 431. Art guarded bv the 
Gietks to ilem tlie piogicfs of Xeixes, duL An attack ot tlu- 
Perfians lepulfc’d, -140 Memoiabic battle of, 447, 1 he The¬ 

bans 
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rlfftTt to tlic 448. Monumentv"! ercfted in memory’ 

of this battls.^ ^49. 

Philip ot jNJacidoij flopped there by ilic Athcni*sns, iv. 60 
iSei/id i)y Phihp, iii 

'//»./ /if, his \oy.ige to Cl etc, and treatinent by ^Iinos, i. 30. lii- 
tK'diices thcC’ietJii iiiilitiitioii', into Attin, 32 
Tbt'Jf.ilu^ impeachfa Alc’biadL'. of iinputy, n, 3^8 
'rhijfnly^ great paitof, reduced imdei tlic donuiuon of Jafe n of P]i('';r, 
I” 377 Jaion aflafiinalLd, 387. R*\o]utions of this country 
a'.t-lhe death of Jafon, 414 The Tlieflaliaes apply to Tiubt> 
Iv'j piotvC ion apaitifl their hu'g Alexaadci, 44 i IT.ttle of C) iiof- 
ce]>hdlj?, 443, 

'{’he affairs of that couiitiy fettled by Tliihp, Tmg of Atacidnn, 
iv 34. Why Philip li le-'led his h .etals from among the "^Tht dalian'’, 
71 Is rtductd by Pliiiip to a ]Vlac<-d</iinti pioM'ice, 

'I J'.wbxjn IS fent fiom Spa’’ta ti' afl'dl the ^Eoban t itit.:, agaitdf Ihffa' 
plieines, m. 243 1 . rein fore < d by th^ Greek t'oop> undci Xenn- 

jilii' I, <i.:(L III,, up'ilie at l.arifia ociarloir- he. lecal, 144 
'i'hta the coafl of, itdined 1 j% Ciira'.i ’he Gieoiau roinmaiid^i, 
1/. 6H Expidtiioa 01 III .fidao tin' ait ”1 g' ni'ial t(;, 

'rh” ..oniinolion^ »heie fttliid, and the coniiti v icduetd to a 
Maccd> man pi OA nice, by Philip, tv. 165 
1 f’r,ifylitliXf bmaeute, his G iiatfer ar.d cxpulfion tioni 

SiljI'-, li. 336, 

.—,— -j tyiaat of bTdetPn, his exptdiLnt to diipofe AKatl's 

king ol Eydsi U' peace, 1 

--of Atheiio, heaii, an nifnnt^iton in the camp at .S imos 

apainil lla abiitoisof thetvamiy ttf tla foiii huiiOudfiii 27 
Conduits Aleibuides t(' the c nnp, 2>“> Gains 1 naval vietorv ovc 
thi Ikioponneli.'iis, ^4. I le iinpe. ciu .2 Alcibnidi s 111 the Ath"m<iii 
afh inbp , 60 111 -, ihaiactci, 113. S. .^is l^hiv^ ,u and dihats 

till tlmty t'lants, 114 Suijnd't th' Pi .rus, ii6 (Pves tlie 
tv .Jii'^s aiiothci dfieat, 117. Piis proi aatioa to the vanqudhed 
fngit’.'cs, iio li iii.elKd in tlie 1 nans by T.yfander, 120. 
Ritjins to l!ie <!tv thioiigh lie ric( latiou of P.udainas, 122. 

a^n, . 1 Jiniiefly, 125 Ill. naval inti i pi ifes anvl death, 

'I/1 !\!h's encoiiiageb the icvolt iii the Athenian camp at .Samos, 
eg infL thi ivranny of the fom hundrid, in 27 .Suflers a defeat 
at J ’p]afn.>, 40. ieegaau. Jus honoui before the v.’alis of Abydus, 

, 41- . 

'Ibucy(i'tles<^ geiieiel leinarks 011 Ins hiilory of the J'cloponiitTian \\ar, 

1 j\ oh. Hi‘» adiivjty as iAthcniaii conimandci of Tliafos, 299. 
Isbandliid bytK iXthemans, 300 

Ills shauiclei <f pivpnbolus. 111 Nolc. His youthful admi¬ 
ration cf Herodotus, aiid Ins f/\vn cliaraHi-r as an hiOorian, i 54 
Companfon betwnn him and Heiodotns, 156, His work coutt- 
iiued by Xenophon, irTt 


1 /’)■/ td. 
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Thytra, the pofTeflion of, tvmiedcJ by lb ‘ Spaitnns anil! ih" ^\} 

1. 322 

I'tgrn, contrivance for iIk' ef tbc Giofbsinubr X('iu)]»b a 
over that in 21 5" 

1 uLagorii^, the Atlieniin deputy at tb.e court of Ai Lixci scs, Ici oinb 
the ai'^ununtt. of Pelopidas, the Tl « ban dcpiily then, ni .j2.| 
ts condejuutd t > death, ihtJ. N‘.l . 

7 ''!ini 7 uL df the iinlt'.eiof Akihjadt‘s, l^ff•a^Ld by tliofe \.ju) piU 
to dratli, ill I 13 ,, 

I'tmdttih' <.y the Gicciaii pa uter, h:^ fpiMt p-niei of c'jnclliosi, i 

493 

'I dm. a Tlc.ban inatiOM, herheioiiio, i\. 251 

Iimuhon ])jts an end to the tyiainiv o{ Dioiix uus l he v ouiipt 2, ui ,S' 
lacuft. 111 176. 

'lijiunth j, hi 1^^'^ of r.acedjL’moii, diipidkficJ o*' his ih iv' .ums by lli' 
14(1 at hide', 1. y'"'- Hi‘» d<Mth, ibuK 

the Ferli in ^li” lai, is fenl ]>\ J^aiiiis \(.>tfui' to <pn il 

tin i( volt lit Alia bliiaa, 10 c; Ah ilioid s bom llu 

Jvlentiiient of A^os^ hiny, ufSpirta, 13 Av t id s L'v i us «*f 11 e i 
fon, 132. Concludes a liiue with the (iro'cnui aiaiv after tlr 
Lanie of Cvnava, i yy. Hi. ruacficry, ec-y. ci.i/ej theGu.- 
tian yyiii'j at j 2C'{ I . • ev\ ai d«‘d In Aitw.i' - vv ilh 1 h ’ ds cd 
Cyiin, 242. j\ttai L , tin /Cohan l .lie. iiude-c the Spaitm pi.- 

vci nine !)t, Hij tieat / vsuii Dei^vliide, 244 JJi ina 

f Innous in posuil unis v\ ua Apt lilau , 237 l.d ccivsdbv th'im 
lilaiy pidiu y of . Vy i lihiii 2 ^1<, jUil ts dnth In A a..ei,e. 
262 

//Z/ns/e/Ai, e. f nijih.ved Ip AiUt. i ui 'o j' .1 het'.( s ■* . d siIij, 

and to bu eedto hi. tonmiand in L<ce, es .\iM, nt p>yj 4 f, 
emb dly /X'Hiilan., /f. } C'oiiiipt h rmn in th' ho id 

C 3 ii Lian llates ah ■' 

7A/p<r/i’, Goch, the oiij^m of, il fjj- Hovi 1 [i’pt,'lht.d ii jii 

tOllUviy', 14b. 

TrtbiJotuU holpil ible u (. eptu.n of tlu Gofi uiid, ’ > enef.hon and 

C’hciTifoplitn in that <’t\, in 225 Ii, nt d >1 > d i. .died, 

Ironi Tournifort, '/.J Ah 

/Wf/c/.iSf battle of, bitwicu the Sjia-la. . and Al(ii,u2v.i 

iSy. _ , 

J'raVf Tcview of th Gncino ><rmaraent lent apaiTiil that c-iv. i. 37 
d'hi kiupdoni of, defciibed, 38 DenvatH'ii (>f the names 'Ihoaf 
and llion, 32} Caiifcs oi the Tionin vvai, 4.' Js lafjA pid b\ 
tile GietJcs, 4f h. taken aiid dellio) ed, 45. Its iubierpieuL fiif- 
toiy, ib/J. 

Xruthy the love of, natural to ir.ati, iv. 434 

I'ytViV.id, the firlt hiilonan whoairanged his narrative accurdinp to tlu 
Olynipiadc, 1 4 Noit. 

lytiJjn'uSf king ot Spat ta, adventures of his daughter Heltn, 1, 41. 

Tyrant^ 
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‘J'yrftnt^ in Grf'Ctdn lulloiv, tin- true inipoit of tbe term explained, i. 
299. N^ote^ 

'Ijranisy thiitv, i IlabLfhed ('verthe city ol Atliens, aft'^r its reduction 
by Eylaiidcr, in. 100 TIkit rapaCJoiis and cruvi coiidiidt, loi. 
Are opjioiid liy 'IMiiaf} Indus, 113. They retiic to Eleulis, 
^ 115. Ate delL.U'^d by Thraf^baln^., 117 They are depoi'ed, 

118. 

’JCyid^ embedh r. fioiu th?t city to Alexander the Great, iv. 292 
Dt-fcujitjO!' 'oI tl ' ciL 293 Tiie city befieged l-.y Alexaiidei, 
294. 'ihe- inhribitaiit'' reduced, 301. 

‘Ijri '/f, ♦h - ucuian iioet, ieiit t.i coinnaud the Sperta js agaiiill 
tlie M' iieii . , la oLidu.,re to the oi.uie, 1 184. AmiiJut. . the 

SpatL.ia-j to peHevejc in the war, i-Sd. 

V 

/'' pj."',', pvilups the '■peatell •'iioniv" to popidatiou, u 13 
/h’r.vr, cncoaiiuni an toe CuiLban Ilatut oi, lu. 488, 

at th'- Olympic gaiiit s, liiLir <’Piulatioii and lewarda, 1 

284 

I^trtuv, tlie 01 (gin and iMtiue t-f, aeco.ding to Plato, in 381. 

Moral n.qnr.y iino, on the ptniciples of tlie P'-upatf ties, iv. 
42^. How to be atti.iiitd, 426 hL’m hardcil talk ol, 428. Iluw 
eJhinated b) the Stotes, 4^4 

Ulyff’i\y king ot I that a, iu.> (nibafly to Tioy on behalf of Menehms, 

43 ^ ' 

W 

f how tallied on, dming *he htioie ages of Greece, 1 79. Its 
laws, 81. 

ioM, lidhop, hit opinion of the neciflity of the doclnne of a 
future iLue to tlie fupporl <if the Crrttian goveinmciit s, not ndlified 
by the (rietiaii wiitci.-i, 1. ^ 0 . 

U'eapevs of vv.n, tliole gcneially nfed during the heroic ages of Greece, 

1. So. 

Wvinen, then condition and rank dniing tlic heroic ages of Greece, 1. 
74 Tl^v-ir otc jiatioiis ai.d ai.ndcincnts, 75. How treated by 
the law ^ of L^caigiis .U Sjjaita, 141. . 

rV general leae.v of the tank they held,'and tlun treatment, n. 
132. 

IVttjUitig, how pi idlihd in tlie an^itist gyr''ri;dljc excrcifcs, i. 230. 
Writen-t the moil ancient pointed out, 1 3, Note. 

Xaniippei the wife of 8ociates, her final parting with him, ui. 139. 
iiTitippin, his ^»ei icention, the caufc of the death of Mdtiades, i. 405. 
Is not deemed worthy to lucceed liirn, 407. Defeats the Perfians 
at Myc. !t% 511. 

Xenophuhy his account of tlic cpeiation of the laws of Lycargus at 
Sparta, 1. 133. i iis actoimt of the Spart ui ait of war, 138 His 

account 
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account of tlic Pcrfijn inltitutions, i Hk* ac'c otint oi luc evpc- 
dition of Cyiiis uit j Aiui, m j Sy Oim's tlu moil prolmhlc 

oiicuiiiliaiKc*. ot the oi ith ot lyT. Ill' ’iplv tvj th* im¬ 
pel lous tlcma'ids ol im«, 201 i'lis luKIn l'> to tli , 

afli i tlu; jjc) tidiuus Ici^irc <>i ttuu .o-iieiak by "I'l Haplu l'i.i’,, zo^j. 
Is eicAcd oui oi: then ZtO Meaunvhie letieat ot the 

CbeAs ficiin Afia uoder lus t oi.due't, 21 [ Exeitis ji aloiOies 
amoiu^ hib tioops, liy piopol.jg to i- I’K «. n tin eoah 0} liie L-i'iae 
fed, 231. Is veiled with llie lole e nninami of tli' tuiL'ps ou tin* 
diiilli <jI t. liemfoplii’', 2^3 on them i.et to pKiiid t 

li\ y intiLiin, 233 li/i tioops lined lie Senthe-, a 11 riiMu ad- 
v.iiLuur, 235 Condm'tj tin rn alteivsaid imSo the ft ^ , lei of 
Sjiaita, 2.».3 Att( lids !.>;elil:'iis in his wai with I’l i.le;, ^66 
I Iis liillory ends with tin batth of iMantn t a, ph-,. Ifi'' 

t Iniraf^At r as a wrtt< r, ^(jv Jiou he Aa . C’lp po'1 ni tin ■ (htum 
of CyiLis,4(;S. His labfeijue'it iiuhta'^ i ..ipl 'im .t . eat nftiit, 
499. Is dtiveii to Coiiiilis 5:0:1 His lituaiy jni lo:lUaiieco, 

A’f/ v.j, hint', of T^eiiia, Ins pepp'naliens fn an mv.dion <,[ (,• n ", 1 
417 Amouiit oi Ins forci. s, 41S, His puff i 7 t'sei th- if Ik i- 
pont, 4ie^ Cuts a e anal tfiiou" h tfie liliniiiis of S ma, pi Hi.' 
lelieCtiou I a the n eieev eit in, n'l'Tlenf aroiv , 4.24 iiee i,cs the 
fubrndlioii of the G "ciaii eon'iiui.nfit 425 I os ni.mli l-i tiie 
plains of TiactiM, 4 5,^ llis nepoeiatu :i v nh tlu Spent u’s, p' 
H)s liupilsY into iJ'i. 1 - I (..a at {. I, 'A// li's .'i'< i jlhnu . * at tl* 
repulf' e’f lus t,wO]is at'Hu 0 "p^hr, \ to A'fe L'tiffs eiraynl 
to Inrn bv Epialtes, tAi> "lUOVi ih iji,. \'ia>i i e'''ijd.eo ln'- 

ptifeel hi eanip 44'^ i ia'! Ij of '1 h, t'Pop) la , 4.,'; fb aii-aiu 's 
lovvaid Sitfi a, ^j6o Ravages tho t iin.i’) oi Ph-fi., pii- His 
attv'inpt on Delphi, how b.dfiat'el, .f.63 Ei.t Ait .pii 
iioxs' prev.nhd on to oih llie b.itlie ot ^ > \ ,V U e> * 

tiigagtiiRiit troll! mount j'Lg-jalos, 4'/-. it’s . . f'a'l’Ci, .<■ 7 

His ild»riat"fill retreat in ’>1 G'e.c' , a ;<;• J‘I' 1 ■ '•! n '’d .ated 
b\ the arliucc ot 'riieiiiifioele s, 4S2 

Y 

duties and emphi) riK i’lb of, a. .ith-ns, < . i" 'o iH ell' 
tntiO'is ot Seiloii, n. 115. 
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Ztno, account of bis jilnlofupliy, u 4 p 

/,cu\is, the Giecian p< I'ltei, arcoti. i >.i 1 p:im ip'd tv, 1 .., >11 4’^2 
y.at uiiflei'y the found.*’ of tilt Peilian rehg , 1 , inii p' si n deCtsim , 
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